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Sect. VIII. Fuhius the consul subdues the Mtolians. 

The Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles, 
Manlius, the other consul, conquers the Asiatic 
Gauls. Antiochus, in order to pay the tribute 
due to the Romans, plunders a temple in Elymais. 

That monarch is killed. Explication of Daniefs 
prophecy concerning Antiochus. 

’During the expedition of the Romans in Asia, A. M. 
some commotions iftid happened in Greece. Amy- 
nander, by the aid of the vEtolians, had re-established ' 
himself in his kingdom of Athamania, after having 
driven out of his cities the Macedonian garrisons that 
held them for king Philip. He deputed some ambas- 
sadors to the senate of Rome; and others into Asia to 
the two Scipios, who were then at Ephesus, after their 
signal victory over Antiochus, to excuse bis having 
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eiaMoyed the arms of the iEtolians against Pliilip, 
and alSK) to make his complaints against tliat prince. 

. .®tolians had likewise undertaken some enter- 

against Philip, in which they had met with to- 
success : but when they heard of Antiochus’s 
defea?^ and found that the ambassadors they had sent 
to Rome were returning from thence, without being 
able to obtain any of their demands, and that Ful- 
vius the consul was actually marching against them, 
they were Seized with real alarms. Finding it would 
be impossible for them to resist the Romans by force 
of arms, they again had recourse to entreaties; and, 
in order to render them more effectual, they engaged 
the Athenians and Rhodians to join their ambassadors 
to those whom they were going to send to Rome, 
ia order to sue for peace. 

The consul being arrived in Greece, had; in con- 
junction with the Epirots, laid siege to Ambracia, 
in w’hich the uEtolians had a strong garrison, who 
made a vigorous defence. However, being at last 
persuaded that it would be impossible for them to 
hold out long against the Roman arms, they sent 
new ambassadors to the consul, investing them with 
foil powers to conclude a treaty on any conditions. 
Those which were proposed to them appearing ex- 
ceedingly severe, the ambassadors, notwithstanding 
their full powers, desired that leave might be granted 
them to consult the assembly once more: but the 
members of it were displeased with them for it, 
and therefore sent them bapk, with orders to termi- 
nate the affair. During this interval, the Athe- 
nian and Rhodian ambassadors, whom the senate 
had sent back to the consul, were arrived, and 
Amynarider had also come to him. The latter hav- 
ing great influence in the city of Ambracia, where he 
had spent many years during his banishment, pre- 
vailed with the inhabitants to surrender themselves at 
Ikst to the consul. A peace was also granted to the 
.^tolians. The chief conditions of the treaty were 
as follow : that they should first deliver up their 
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arms and horses to the Romans; should pay them 
one thousand talents of silver (about a hundred and 
fifty thousand pouqds), half to be paid down directly^ 
should restore to both the Romans and their allies^, 
all the deserters and prisoners should look upptf^a 
their enemies and friends, all those who were such to 
the Romans ; and lastly, should give up forty hostages, 
to be chosen by the consul. Their ambassadors being 
arrived at Rome, to procure the ratification of the 
treaty there, found the. people highly e3<»sperated 
against the .^tolians, as well on accofint of their past 
conduct, as the complaints made against them by 
Philip in the letters which he had written on that sub- 
ject. At last, however, the senate were moved by 
their entreaties, and those of the ambassadors of 
Athens and Rhodes who accompanied them, and 
therefore they ratified the treaty conformably to the 
conditions which the consul had prescribed. The 
iEtolians were permitted to pay in gold the sum im- 
posed on them, in such a manner, as that every piece 
of gold should be estimated at the value often pieces 
of silver of the same weight, which siiews the propor- 
tion between gold and silver at that time. 

‘’Fulvius the consul, after he had terminated the 
war with the .^tolians, crossed into the island of Ce- 
phalenia, in order to subdue it. All the cities, at 
the first summons, surrendered readily. The inha- 
bitants of Same only, after submitting to the con- 
queror, were sorry for what they had done, and 
accordingly shut tjjeir gates against the Romans, 
which obliged them to besiege it in form. Same 
made a very vigorous defence, insomuch that it w'as 
four months before the consul could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponnesus, whither 
he was called by the people of iEgium and Sparta, 
to decide the differences which interrupted their 
tranquillity. 

The general assembly of the Achseans had from 

^ Liv. I.xxxviii. n. 23 — 30. 
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time immorial been held at jEgium : but Philo- 
poemen, who was then in office, resolved to change 
ffiat custom, and to cause the assembly to be held 
ijuccessively in all the cities which formed the Achajan 
lel^»e ; and that verf year he summoned it to Argos. 
The Sonsul would not oppose this motion; and 
though his, inclination led him to favour the inhabit- 
ants of vEgium, because he thought their cause the 
most just; yet, seeing that the other party would cer- 
tainly preyail, he withdrew from the assembly, with- 
out declaring hiS opinion. 

‘ But the affair relating to Sparta was still more 
intricate, and, at the same time, of greater import- 
ance. Those who had been banished from that city 
by Nabis the tyrant, had fortified themselves in 
towns and castles along the coast, and from thence 
infested the Spartans. The latter had attacked, in 
the night, one of those towns, called Las, and carried 
it, but were soon after driven out of it. This en- 
terprise alarmed the exiles, and obliged them to 
have recourse to the Achreans. Philopcemen, who 
at that time was in office, secretly favoured the 
exiles; and endeavoured on all occasions to lessen 
the influence and authority of Sparta. On his mo- 
tion, a decree was enacted, the purport of which was, 
that Quintius and the Romans, having put the towns 
and castles of the sea-coasf of Laconia under the 
protection of the Achaeans, and having forbidden 
the Lacedaemonians access to it ; and the latter hav- 
ing, however, attacked tho town called Las, and 
killed s®^e of the inhabitants ; the Achaean assem- 
bly demanded that the contrivers of that enterprise 
should be delivered up to them; and that other- 
wise they should be declared violators of the treaty. 
Ambassadors were deputed to give them notice of 
this decree. A demand made in so haughty a tone 
exceedingly exasperate the Lacedfemonians. They 
immediately put to death thirty of those who had 


' Liv. I. xxxviii. n. 30—34. 
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held a correspondence with Philopoemen and the 
exiles; dissolved their alliance with the Acha?ans; 
and sent ambassadors to Fulvius the consul, who was 
then in Cephalenia, in order to put Sparta unde^c 
protection of the Romans, and to entreat him to ^^roe 
and take possession of it. When the Achaeans re- 
ceived advice of what had been transacted *in Sparta, 
they unanimously declared war against that city, 
which began by some slight incursions b©th by sea 
and land, the season being too far a^vanc^d for un- 
dertaking any thing considerable. 

The consul, being arrived in Pel^onnesus, heard 
both parties in a public assembly. The debates were 
exceedingly warm, and the altercation carried to a 
great height on both sides. Witliout coming to any 
immediate determination, he commanded them to lay 
down their arms, and to send their respective ambas- 
sadors to Rome: and accordingly they repaired thither 
immediately, and were admitted to audience. The 
Achaean league was greatly respected at Rome; but, 
at the same time, the Romans were unwilling to dis- 
gust the Lacedremonians entirely. The senate there- 
fore returned an obscure and ambiguous answer (which 
has not come* down to us), whereby tije Acliaeans 
might flatter themselves, that they were allowed full 
power to infest Sparta ; ,and the Spartans, that such 
power was very much limited and restrained. 

The Achaeans extended it as they thought proper. 
Philopoemen had been continued in his employment 
of first magistrate^ He marched the army to a 
small distance from Sparta without loss of time ; 
and again demanded to. have those persons sur- 
rendered to him, who had concerted the enterprise 
against the town of Las ; declafing that they should 
not be condemned nor punished till after being heard. 
Upon this promise, those who had been expressly 
nominated set out, accompanied by several of the 
most illustrious citizens, wjio looked upon their 
cause as their own, or rather as that of the public. 
Being arrived at the camp of tlie Achaeans, tliey 
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were greatly surprised to see the exiles at the head 
of the army. The latter, advancing out of the camp, 
came to meet them with an insulting air, and began 
4o overwhelm them with reproaches and invectives: 
alftjf^this, the quarrel growing warmer, they fell 
upon them with great violence, and treated them 
very ignominiously. In vain did the Spartans im- 
plore both gods and men, and claim the right of 
nations ; the rabble of the Acliaeans, animated by 
the sedit^us cries of the exiles, joined with them, 
notwithstanding the protection due to ambassadors, 
and jn spite of the prohibition of the supreme 
magistrate. Seventeen were immediately stoned to 
death, and seventy-three rescued by the magistrate 
out of the hands of those furious wretches. It was 
not that he intended to pardon them ; but he would 
not have it said, that they had been put to death 
without being heard. The next day they were 
brought before that enraged multitude, who, almost 
without so much as hearing them, condemned and 
executed them all. 

The reader will naturally suppose that so unjust 
and cruel a treatment threw the Spartans into the 
deepest affliction, and filled them with alarms. The 
Achseans imposed the same conditions on them, as 
they would have done on a- city that had been taken 
by storm. They gave orders that the walls should 
be demolished*; that all such mercenaries as the ty- 
rants had kept in their service should leave Laconia ; 
that the slaves whom those'tyrants had set at liberty 
(and there were a great number of them) should also 
be obliged to depart the country in a certain limited 
time, upon pain of being seized by the Achaeans, 
and sold or carried whithersoever they thought proper; 
that the laws and institutions of Lycurgus should be 
annulled ; and, in fine, that the Spartans should be 
associated in the Achsean league, with whom they 
should thenceforth form but one body, and follow the 
same customs and usages. 

The Lacedaemonians were not much afflicted at 
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the demolition of their walls, with which they began 
the execution of the orders prescribed them ; and 
indeed it was no great misfortune to them. * Sparta 
had long subsisted without any other walls or defence 
than the bravery of its citizens. ‘‘ Pausanias 'va^m% 
us, that the walls of Sparta were begun to be I 
built in the time of the inroads of Demetrius, and 
afterwards of Pyrrhus; but that they had been com- 
pleted by Nabis. Livy relates also, that the tyrants, 
for their own security,* had fortified wit^ walls all 
such parts of the city as were most*open and acces- 
sible. The demolition of these walls, therefore, was 
not a subject of much grief to the inhabitants of 
Sparta. But it was with inexpressible regret they 
saw the exiles, who had caused its destruction, re- 
turning into it, and w ho might justly be considered 
as its most cruel enemies. Sparta, enervated by this 
last blow, lost all its pristine vigour, and was for many 
years dependent on, and subjected to, the Achasans. 
jl’he most fatal circumstance with regard to Sparta 
was, the abolition of the laws of Lycurgus, which 
had continued in force seven hundred years, and had 
been the source of all its grandeur and glory. 

This cruel* treatment of so renowned a city as 
Sparta does Philopcemen no honour ; but, on the 


In Achaic. p. 4-12. 

* Fuerut quondam sine muro Sparta. Tyranni nuper Inch pa- 
leutibus plnnhque ohjcccrunl murum ; aliioi a loca ct dt^^ciliora 
adiiu slaiionibus artmflonm pro namimenio objecth tutabantur, 
Li' . I. XXXIV n. 38 

Spartani urhem, quam semper armit non muris dtfenderant, turn 
contra responsa fatoruni et vetefim mujorwn gloriam, armis diffisi, 
murorum jtreesidio includunt. Tautum eos dcgenei atisse ^ mujo~ 
ribris. ut cum vmhh seculh mums urSi civium virtue fuer it, tunc 
civr^ salvos .se fore non txistimavermt, nisi intra muros laterent. 
Jui-im I. xiv. c. 5. 

-t Justin iiiliiiins us, lliat Sparta was fortified with walls iii the 
time diat Class-aiu'cr meilitaled the iiivasimi nl (iieeee. 

t Nulla res tnnio erat diimno, quam discipUm Lycurgi, cui per 
septingenios annos assucverant, sMcua, Liv. 
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contrary, seems to be a great blot in his reputation. 
Plutarch, who justly ranks him among the greatest 
captains of Greece, does but just glance at this 
action, and says only a word or two of it. It must 
in 3 ii£^ be confessed, that the cause of the exiles was 
favourable in itself. They had Agesipolis at their 
head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta rightfully be- 
longed; and they had been all expelled their country 
by the tyrants : but so open a violation of the law of 
nations (t^ wliich Philopoemeo gave at least occasion, 
if he did not corisent to it) cannot be excused in any 
manner. 

' It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that the 
Lacedasmonians made complaints at Rome against 
Philopoemen, as having by this action, equally un- 
just and cruel, defied the power of the republic of 
Rome, and insulted its majesty. It was a long time 
before they could obtain leave to be heard. At last, 
^ jyj Lepidus the consul wrote a letter to the Achsean 
3817. confederacy, to complain of the treatment which the 
Ant. J. C. Lacedaemonians had met with. Philopoomc-n and the 
Achaeans sent an ambassador, Nicoderaus of Elis, to 
Rome, to justify their conduct. 

^ In the same campaign, and almost at the same 
time that Fulvius the consul terminated the war with 
the iEtolians, Manlius, the other consul, terminated 
that with the Gauls. I have taken notice elsewhere 
of the inroad those nations had made into different 
countries of Europe and Asia, under Brennus. The 
Gauls in question had settled in„that part of Asia 
Minor called, from their name, Gallo-Graecia, or 
Galatia, and formed three bodies, three different 
states; the Tolistobogi, theTrocmi, and Tectosages. 
They had made themselves formidable to all the 
nations round, and spread terror and alarms on all 
sides. The pretence for declaring war against them 


* Polyb. in Legat. c. xxxvii. 

f Liv. 1. xxxviii. n. 12—27. 'Pofyb. in Excerpt. Legat. 29—35 
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was, their having aided Antiochus with troops. Im- 
mediately after L. Scipio had resigned the command 
of his army to Manlius, the latter set out from Ephe- 
sus, and marched against the Gauls. If Eumenes 
had not been then at Rome, he would have l)ee;at‘^f 
great service to him in his march ; however, his bro- 
ther Attains supplied his place, and was the consul’s 
guide. The Gauls had acquired great reputation in 
every part of this country, w hich they hac^ subdued 
by lie power of their arms, and had not «et with 
the h ast opposition. Manlius judge3 that it would 
be necessary to harangue his iorces on tin's occa- 
sion, before they enuaged the enemy. “ I am no 
“ ways surprised, (says he) that the Gauls should 
“ have made their name formidable, and spread 
“ terror in the minds of nations so soft and eff’c- 
“ minate as the Asiatics. Their tall stature, their 
“ fair flowing hair, which descends to their waists ; 
“ their enormous bucklers, their long swords : add 
“ to this, their songs, their cries, and bowlings, 
“at the first onset; the dreadful clashing of their 
“ arms and shields; all this may, indeed, be dread- 
“ ful to men not accustomed to them ; but not to 
“ you, O Rorfians, whose victorious arms have so 
“ often triumphed over that nation. Besides, ex- 
“ perience has taught you, that after the Gauls have 
“ spent their first fire, an obstinate resistance blunts’ 
“ the edge of their courage, as well as their bodily 
“ strength; and that then, quite incapable of sup- 
“ porting the heat»of the sun, fatigue, dust, and 
“ thirst, their arms fall from their hands, and they 
“ sink down quite tired ^and exhausted. Do not 
“ imagine these to be the ancient Gauls, inured to 
“ fatigues and dangers. The luxurious plenty of the 
“ country they have invaded, the soft temperature of 
“ the air they breathe, the effeminacy and luxury of 
“ the people among whom they dwell, have entirely 
“ enervated them. They are now no more than 
“ Phrygians in Gallic armour; and the only cir- 
“ cumstance I fear is, that you will not reap much 
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“ honour by the defeat of enemies so unworthy of dis‘ 
“ puling victory with Romans.” 

It was a general opinion with regard to the ancient 
Gauls, that a sure way to conquer them, was, to let 
tters? exhaust their first fire, which was quickly dead- 
ened by opposition ; and that when once this edge of 
their viva>city was blunted, they had lost all strength 
and vigour: that their bodies were even incapable 
of sustaining the slightest fatigues long, or of with- 
standingvhe sun-beams, when they darted with ever 
so little violence : that, as they were more than men 
in the beginning of an action, they were less than 
women at the "conclusion of it. ^ Gallus prime im- 

petu feroces esse, quos sustinere satis sit Gal- 

lorum quidem etiam corpora intokrantissima lahoris 
atque ccstiis fluere; pnmaque eorum pruiia plus 
qudm virorum, postrema minus quhn Jeminarum 
esse. 

Those who were not acquainted w ith the genius and 
character of the modern French, entertained very 
near the same idea of them. However, the late trans- 
actions in Italy, and especially on the Rhine, must 
have undeceived them. However prepossessed I maj 
be in favour of the Greeks and Romans, I question 
whether they ever discovered greater patience, reso- 
lution, and bravery, than the French displayed at the 
siege of Philipsburgh. 1 do not speak merely o: 
the generals and officers, courage being natural tc 
and in a manner inherent in them; but even tht 
common soldiers shewed such amardour, intrepidity 
and greatness of soul, as amazed the generals. Th( 
sight of a hostile army, formidable by its numbers 
and still more so by the fame and abilities ot th( 
prince who commarfded it, served only to animab 
them the more. During the whole course of thi 
long and laborious siege, 4n which they suffered s( 
much by the fire of the besieged and the heat o 
the sun, by the violence of the rains and inuii 


< Liv. ]. X. n. 2$, 
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dations ef the Rhine ; they never once breathed the 
least murmur or complaint. They were seen wading 
through great floeds, where they were up to the 
shoulders in water, carrying their clothes and arms 
over their heads, and afterwards marching, ,%if[te 
uncovered, on the outside of the trenches full of 
water, exposed to the whole fire of the enemy ; and 
then advancing with intrepidity to the front of the 
attack, demanding, with the loudest shouts, that tlie 
enemy should not be allowed capitulatit^n of any 
kind ; and appearing to dread no otlfer circumstance 
than their being denied the opportunity of signalizing 
their courage and zeal still more, •by storming the 
city. What I now relate is universally known. The 
most noble sentiments of honour, bravery, and intre- 
pidity, must necessarily have taken deep root in the 
minds of our countrymen ; otherwise, they could not 
have burst forth at once so gloriously in a first cam- 
paign, after having been in a manner asleep during a 
twenty years’ peace. 

The testimony which Lewis XV. thought it in- 
cumbent on him to give them, is so glorious to the 
nation, and even reflects so bright a lustre on the 
king himself. That 1 am persuaded none of my read- 
ers will be displeased to find it inserted here entire. 
If this digression is not allowable in a history like 
this, methinks it is pardonable, and even laudable, 
in a true Frenchman, fired with zeal for his king and 
country. 

The Ki ng’s Letter to the Marshal D’Asfeldt. 

“ Cousin, 

“ I am fully sensible ot the important service you 
“ have done me in taking Philipsburgh. Nothing 
“ less than your courage and resolution could have 
“ surmounted the obstacles to that enterprise, occa- 
“ sioned by the inundations of the Rhine. You have 
“ had the satisfaction to see your example inspire the 
“ officers and soldiers with iW same sentiments. 1 

caused an account to be sent me daily, of all the 
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“ transactions of that siege; and always observed, that 
“ the ardour and patience of my troops increased in 
“ proportion to the difficulties that arose, either from 
“ the swelling of the floods, the presence of the 
“ bn^my, or the fire of the place. Every kind of 
“ success may he expected from so valiant a nation : 
“ and I enjoin you to inform the general officers and 
" others, and even the whole army, that I am highly 
“ satisfied^ with them. You need not doubt my 
“ having <he same sentiments with regard to you; to 
“ assure you of which is the sole motive of this 
“ letter ; and (Cousin) 1 beseech the Almighty to 
“ have you in his holy keeping. 

Versailles, July 23, 1734.” 

I now return to the history. After Manlius had 
ended the speech repeated above, the army disco- 
vered hy their shouts, how impatiently they desired 
to be led against the enemy ; and accordingly the 
consul entered their territories. The Gauls had not 
once suspected that the Romans would invade them, 
as their country lay so remote from them, and there- 
fore were not prepared to oppose them. But not- 
withstanding this, they made a long' and vigorous 
resistance. They laid wait for Manlius in defiles ; 
disputed the passes with him ; shut themselves up 
in their strongest fortresses, and retired to such emi- 
nences as they thought inaccessible. However, the 
consul, so far from being discouraged, followed, and 
forced them w herever he came. . He attacked them 
separately, stormed their cities, and defeated them 
in several engagements. I shall not descend to par- 
ticulars, which were of little importance, and conse- 
quently would only tire the reader. The Gauls were 
obliged at last to submit, and to confine themselves 
within the limits prescribed them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole 
country from the perpetual terrors it was under from 
those barbarians, who hitherto had done nothing but 
harass and plunder their neighbours. Tranquillity 
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was so fully restored in this quarter, that the empire 
of the Romans was established there, from the river 
Halys to mount Taurus ; and the kings of Syria were 
for ever excluded from all Asia Minor. "“We are 
told that *Antiochus said, on this occasion, th^vTie 
was highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed 
him from the cares and troubles which the govern- 
ment of so vast an extent of country must necessarily 
have brought upon him. ^ 

‘ Fulvius, one of the oonsuls, returned Rome, a. M. 
in order to preside in the assembly. *The consulate 38 1 6. 
was given to M. Valerius Messala and C. Livius-^"jgg*^' 
Salinator. The instant the assembly* broke up, Ful- 
vius returned to his own province. Himself and 
Manlius his colleague were continued in the com- 
mand of the armies for a year, in quality of pro- 
consuls. 

Manlius had repaired to Ephesus, to settle, with 
the ten commissioners who had been appointed by 
the senate, the most important articles of their com- 
mission. The treaty of peace with Antiochus was 
confirmed, as also that which Manlius had concluded 
with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
had been sentenced to pay the Romans six hun- 
dred talents (six hundred thousand crowns), for 
having assisted Antiochus : however, half this sum 
vvas abated at the request ot Eumenes, who was 
to marry his daughter. Manlius toiadd a present to 
Eumenes of all the elephants which Antiochus, 
according to the treaty, had delivered up to the 
Romans. He repassed into Europe with his forces, 
after having admitted the deputies of the several 
cities to audience, and settled the chief difficulties 
among them. 

* Cic. Orat. pro Dejot. n. 36. Val. Max. I. iv. c. 1. 

* Liv. 1. xxxviii. n. 35. 

* Antiochus magnus — dicere est solitus, Benigne sibi a populo 
R»mano me factum, quod nimis magug procuratione libemtus, mo- 
dicis regni terminis uteretur, Cic. 
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A. M. Antiochiis was very much puzzled how to laise 
the sum he was to pay the Romans. He made a 
^ progress through the provinces of.the east, in order 
to levy the tribute which they owed him ; and left the 
r€gis«icy of Syria, during his absence, to Seleucus 
his son, whom he had declared his presumptive heir. 
Being arrived in the province of Elymais, he was 
informed that there was a very considerable treasure 
in tlie temple of Jupiter Belus, This was a strong 
temptaliop to a prince who had little regard for reli- 
gion, and was In extreme want of money. Accord- 
ingly, upon a false pretence that the inhabitants of 
that province lied rebelled against him, he entered 
the temple in the dead of night, and carried off all 
the riches which had been kept there very religiously 
during a long series of years. However, the people, 
exasperated by this sacrilege, rebelled against him, 
and murdered him with all his followers. 'Aurelius 
Victor says that he w'as killed by some of his own 
officers, whom he had beaten one day when he was 
lieated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praise, for his 
humanity, clemency, and liberality. A decree, which 
we are told he enacted, whereby he gave his subjects 
permission, and even commanded them, not to obey 
his ordinances, in case they should be found to inter- 
fere with the laws, shews that he had a high regard 
for justice. Till the age of fifty he had behaved 
on all occasions with such bravery, prudence, and 
application, as had given success to all his enterprises, 
and .acquired him the title of the Great. But from 
that time his wisdom, as well as application, had 
declined very much, and his affairs in proportion. 
His conduct in the-war against the Romans; the 
little advantage he reaped by, or rather his contempt 

^ Diod, in Excerpt, p. 293. Jostin. 1. xxxii. c. 2. Hieron. in 
Dan. cap. xi. 

' De viris illust, cap. liv. 
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for, the wise counsels of Hannibal ; the ignominious 
peace he was obliged to accept: these circumstances 
sullied the glory of his former successes; and his 
death, occasioned by a wicked and sacrilegious en- 
terprise, threw an indelible blot upon his name anti 
memory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, 
from the 10th to the 19th verse, relate to the actions 
of this prince, and were fully accomplished. 

” “ But his sons (of thp king of the nor^) shall 
“ be stirred up, and shall assemble a multitude of 
“ great forces : And one (Antiochus the Great) shall 
“ certainly come and overflow, and pass through: then 
“ shall he return and be stirred up even to his for- 
“ tress.” "This king of the North was Seleucus Cal- 
linicus, who left behind him two sons, Seleucus Ce- 
raunus and Antiochus, afterwards surnamed the Great. 
The former reigned but three years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Antiochus his l)rothcr. The latter, after 
having pacified the troubles of his kingdom, made 
war against Ptolemy Philopator, king of the South, 
that is of Egypt; dis[)ossessed him of Coele-syria, 
which was delivered to him by Theodotus, governor 
of that province ; defeated Ptolemy’s generals in tlie 
narrow passes near Berytus, and made himself master 
of part of Phcenicia. Ptolemy then endeavoured to 
amuse him by overtures t)t peace. The Hebrew is 
still more expressive. “ He (meaning Antiochus) 
“ shall come. He shall overflow the enemy’s conn- 
“ try. He shall pass over mount Libamis. He shall 
“ halt, whilst overtures of peace are making him. He 
‘‘shall advance with ardour as far as the fortresses,” 
that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy’s victory 
is clearly pointed out in the following verses. 

° “ And the king of the South shall be moved 
“ with choler, and shall come forth and fight with 
“ him, even with the king of the North ; and he shall 
“ set forth a great multitude, but the multitude shall 


” Ver. 10. 


See ver. 8. 


• Ver. 11. 
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“ be given into his hand.” Ptolemy Philopator was 
an indolent, effeminate prince. It was necessary to 
excite and drag him, in a manner,^ out of his lethargy, 
in order to prevail with him to take up arms and re- 
pttkp the enemy, who were preparing to march into 
his country : provocatus. At last he put himself at 
the head .of his troops ; and by the valour and good 
conduct of his generals obtained a signal victory over 
Antiochus at Raphia. 

^ “ Ai^H when he hath t^Jcen away the multitude, 
“ his heart shall be lifted up, and he shall cast down 
“ many ten thousands; but he shall not be strengthen- 
“ ed by it.” Antiochus lost upwards of ten thousand 
foot and three hundred horse, and four thousand of 
his men were taken prisoners. Philopator, having 
marched after his victory to Jerusalem, was so au- 
dacious as to attempt to enter the sanctuary, “ His 
“ heart shall be lifted up;” and being returned to his 
kingdom, he behaved with the utmost pride towards 
the Jews, and treated them very cruelly. He might 
have dispossessed Antiochus of his dominions, had he 
taken a proper advantage of his glorious victory; but 
he contented himself with recovering Coele-syria and 
Phoenicia, and again plunged into his former excesses; 
“ But he shall not be strengthened by it.” 

’ “ For the king of the North shall return, and 
“ shall set forth a multitude greater than the former, 
“ and shall certainly come (after certain years) with 
“ a great army, and with much riches.” Antiochus, 
after he had ended the war beyond the Euphrates, 
raised a great army in those provinces. Finding, 
fourteen years after the conclusion of the first war, 
that Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then but five or 
six years of age, bad succeeded Philopator his fa- 
ther; he united with Philip king of Macedon, in 
order to deprive the infant king of his throne. Hav- 
ing defeated Scopas at Panium, near the source of 
the river Jordan, be subjected the whole country 


P Ver. 12. 


1 Ver. 13. 
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which Philopator had conquered, by the victory he 
had gained at Raphia. 

' “ And in those times there shall many stand up 
“ against the king*of the South.” This prophecy was 
fulfilled by the league between the kings of Macedo- 
nia and Syria against the infant monarch of Egypt: 
by the conspiracy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for 
the regency : and by tliat of Scopas, to ’dispossess 
him of his crown and life. * “ Also, the robbers of 
“ thy people shall exalt themselves to establish the 
“ vision, but they shall fall.'’ Several apoftate Jews, 
to ingratiate themselves with the king of Egy|)t, com- 
plied with every thing he required of them, even in 
opposition to the sacred ordinances of the law, by 
which means they were in great favour with him, but 
their influence was not long-lived ; for when Anti- 
ochus regained possession of Judea and Jerusalem, 
he either extirpated or drove out of the country, all 
the partisans of Ptolemy. This subjection of the Jew s 
to the sovereignty of tlie kings of Syria, prepared the 
way for the accoin[)lishment of the prophecy, which 
denounced the calamities that Antiochus Epijdianes, 
son of Antiochus the Great, was to bring upon this 
people; whicdi occasioned a great number of them to 
“ fall” into apostasy. 

’ “So the king of the "North shall come, and cast 
“ up a mount, and tak^ the most fenced cities, and 
“ the arms of the South shall not withstand, neither 
“ his chosen people, neither shall there be any 
“ strength to withstand. ' But he that cometh against 
“ him, shall do adtording to his own will, and none 
“ shall stand before him : And he shall stand in the 
“ glorious land which by his hand shall be consumed.” 
Antiochus, after having defeated the Egyptian army at 
Panium, besieged and took, first, Sidon, then Gaza, 
and afterwards all the cities of those provinces, not- 

' Ver. 14, • Ver. 15. ^ Ver. 16. 

* The angel Gabriel here jpeaks to Daniel. 


VOL. VII. 
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withstandiiig the opposition made by the chosen 
troops which the king of Egypt had sent against 
him. “ He did according to his own will,” in 
Coele-syria and Palestine, and nothing was able to 
witlistand him. Pursuing his conquests in Palestine, 
he entered Judea, “ that glorious,” or, according to 
the Hebrew, “ that desirable land.” He there esta- 
blished his authority; ami strengthened it, by re- 
pulsing from the castle of Jerusalem the garrison 
which Scopas had thrown into it. This garrison 
having defended itself so well, that Antiochus w’as 
obliged to send for all his troops in order to force it; 
and the siege continuing a long time, the country w'as 
ruined and “ consumed” by the stay the army w as 
obliged to make in it. 

“ “ He shall also set his face to enter with the 
“ strength of his whole kingdom, and upright ones 
“ with him : thus shall he do, and he shall give him 
“the daughter of women, corrupting her: Put she 
“ shall not stand on his side, neither be for him.” 
Antiochus, seeing that the Romans undertook the 
defence of young Ptolemy Epiphancs, thought it 
would best suit his interest to lull the king asleep, 
by giving him his daughter in marriage, in order to 
“ corrupt her,” and excite her to betray her hus- 
band ; but he was not successful in his design : for 
as soon as she was married to.Ptolemy, she renounced 
her father’s interests, and embraced those of her 
husband. It was on this account that we see her * 
joined wdth him in the embassy which was sent from 
Egypt to Rome, to congratulate tlie Romans on the 
victory which Acilius had gained over her father at 
Therrnopylffi. 

* “ After this he shall turn his face unto the isles, 
“ and shall take many : But a prince for his own be- 
“ half shall cause the reproach offered by him [Antio- 

Ver. 17. Ver. 18. 

" Legati ah Ftolemwo et Cleopatra, rcgihvs JEgypii, gratulantes 
qudd Manitis Acilius consul Antiovhum regem Grades expulisset, 
venerunt. Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 3, 
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•' chus] to cease; without his own reproach he shall 
“ cause it to turn upon him.” Antiochus, having put 
an end to the war of Coele-syria and Palestine, sent 
his two sons at tfie head of the land-army to Sardis, 
whilst himself embarked on board the fleet, and sailed 
to the .Egean sea, vvhere he took several islands, and 
extended his empire exceedingly on that side. How- 
ever, “ the prince” of the people, whom fie had in- 
sulted by making this invasion, that is, L. Scipio the 
Roman consul, “ caused the re|)roach to»turn upon 
“ him by defeating turn at mount^Sipylfls, and re- 
pulsing him from every part of Asia Minor. 

Then he shall turn his face towards the fort of 
“ his own land ; but he shall stumble and fall, and 
“ not be found.” Antiochus, after bis defeat, re- 
turned to Antioch, the capital of his kingdom, and 
the strongest fortress in it. He went soon after into 
the provinces of the East, in order to levy money to 
pay the Romans; but, having plundered the temple 
of Elymais, he there lost his life in a miserable 
manner. 

Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antio- 
chus, which 1 have explained, in most places, accord- 
ing to the He|>rew text. I confess there may be some' 
doubtful and obscure terms which may be difficult to 
explain, and are variously interpreted by commenta- 
tors ; but is it possible Jor the substance of the pro- 
phecy to appear obscure and doubtful? Can any rea- 
sonable man, who makes use of his understanding, 
ascribe such a preiliction, cither to mere chance, or 
to the conjectured of human prudence and sagacity? 
Can any light, hut that which proceeds from God 
himself, penetrate, in thig manner, into the darkness 
of futurity, and point out the events of it in so exact 
and circumstantial a manner? *Not to mention wliat 
is here said concerning Egypt, Seleucus Callinicns, 
king of Syria, leaves two children behind him. d he 
eldest reigns but three years, and does not perform 
any exploit worthy of being recorded ; and, accord- 
r Ver. 19. 
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prophet does not take any notice of him. 
The youngest is Antiochus, surnamed the Great, from 
his great actions ; and accordingly, the same prophet 
gives an abstract of the principal circumstances of his 
life, his most important enterprises, and even the 
manner of his death. In it we see his expeditions 
into Ca3le-syria and Phoenicia, several cities of wdiich 
are besieged and taken by that monarch ; his entrance 
into Jerusalem, which is laid waste by the stay his 
troops make in it ; his conquest of a great many 
islands; the marriage of his daughter with the king 
of Egypt, w’hich does not answer the design he had in 
view ; his overthrow by the Roman consul ; his re- 
treat to Antioch ; and, lastly, his unfortunate end. 
These are, in a manner, the outlines of Antiochus’s 
picture, which can be made to resemble none but 
himself. Is it to be supposed that the prophet drew 
those features without design and at random, in the 
picture he has left us of him ? The facts, which de- 
note the accomplishment of the prophecy, are all told 
by heathen authors, who lived many centuries after 
the prophet, and whose fidelity cannot be suspected. 
It appears to me, that we must renounce, not only 
religion, but reason, if we refuse to acknowledge, in 
such prophecies as these, the intervention of a Su- 
preme Being, to whom all ages are present, and who 
governs the world with absolute power. 
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Sect. IX. Sekuat^ Philopator succeeds to the throne 
of Aniiochus his father. The first occurrences 
of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes in Egypt . — 
Various embassies sent to the Achwans and Ro- 
mans. Complaints made against Philip. Com- 
missioners are sent from Rome to enquire into 
those complaints; and at the same tbm to take 
cognizance of the ill 'treatment of SpaMa by the 
Achaans. Sequel of that affair. 

^Antiochus the Great dying, Seleucus Philopator, A. M. 
his eldest son, whom he had left in Antioch when he 
set out for the eastern provinces, succeeded him. But ^ 
his reign was obsure and contemptible, occasioned by 
the misery to which the Romans had reduced that 
crown ; and the exorbitant* sum (a thousand talents 
annually) he was obliged to pay, during the whole of 
his reign, by virtue of the treaty of peace concluded 
between the king his father and that peo[)Ie. 

‘Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in P’gypt. 
Immediately upon his accession to the throne, he 
had sent an ambassador into Achaia, to renew the 
alliance which the king his father had formerly con- 
cluded with the Achasaijs. The latter accepted of 
this office with joy ; and accordingly s^nt as deputies 
to the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the historian, 
and two other ambassadors. The alliance being re- 
newed, Philoposmen, who was at that time in office, 
inviting Ptolemy’s ambassador to a banquet, the con- 
versation turned upon th^it prince. In the praise 
which the ambassador bestowed upon him, he expa- 
tiated very much on his dexterity in the chace, his 
address in riding, and his vigour and activity in the 
exercise of his arms ; and to give an example of what 
he asserted, he declared, that this prince, when hunt- 

Appian. in Syr. p. 116. Volyb. in Leg. c. xxxvii. 

About 150,000/. 
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ing, had killed, on horseback, a wild bull with one 
Stroke of his javelin. 

The same year that Antiochus died, Cleopatra his 
daughter, queen of Egypt, had a son, who reigned 
after Epiphanes his father, and was called Ptolemy 
Philometor. ‘The whole realm expressed great joy 
upon the' birth of this prince. Coele-syria and Pa- 
lestine distinguished tlicmselves above all the pro- 
vinces, aad the most considerable persons of those 
countries- wen^i to Alexandria upon that occasion 
with the most splendid equipages. Josephus, of 
whom I have spoken elsewhere, who was receiver- 
general of those provinces, being too old to take 
such a journey, sent his youngest son, Hyrcanus, in 
his stead, w'ho was a young man of abundance of 
w'it, and very engaging manners. 'J'he king and 
queen gave him a vei y iavourable reception, and did 
him the honour of a place at their table. At one of 
these entertainments, the guests, who looked upon 
him with contempt, as a mere youth, without capacity 
or experience, placed iiefore him the bones from which 
they had eaten the flesh. A buft’oon, w'ho used to di- 
vert the king with his jests, said to him; Do but 
“ behold, sir, the quantity <>i nones before Hyrcanus, 
“ and your majesty may judge from thence in what 
“ a manner his tather gnaws your (iroviuces.” Those 
words made the king lauuh; and he asked Hyrcanus 
how he Came to have so great a numher of hones be- 
fore him. “ Your majesty need not wonder at that, 
“ (replied he,) for dogs eat bothrflesh and hones, as 
“ you see the rest ol the per-ons at your talile have 
“ done (pointing to them) : txit men are contented to 
“ eat the flesh, and leave the bones, as 1 have done.” 
The mockers were \nocked by that retort, and conti- 
nued mute and confused. — When the day for making 
the presents arrived, as Hyrcanus had given out that he 
had only * five talents to present, it was expected that 
he would be very ill received by the king; and people 

^ Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. 0.4*. 

* About seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
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diverted themselves with die thoughts of it before- 
hand. The greatest presents made by the rest did 
not exceed * twenty talents. But Hyrcanus presented 
to the king a hundred boys, well shaped and finely 
dressed, whom he had bought, each of them bringing 
a talent as an offering ; and to the queen as many 
girls in magnificent habits, each with a like present, 
for that princess. The whole court was amazed at 
such uncommon and surprising magnificence; and 
the king and queen dismissed Hyrcani^ with the 
highest marks of their favour and es*teem. 

‘ Ptolemy, in the first year of his reign, governed 
in so auspicious a manner, as gained him universal 
approbation and applause : because he followed, in 
all things, the advice of Aristomenes, who was an- 
other father to him; but in process of time, the flat- 
tery of courtiers (that deadly poison to kings) pre- 
vailed over the wise counsels of that able minister. 
The young prince shunned him, and began to give 
into all the vices and failings of his father. Not be- 
ing able to endure the liberty which Aristomenes fre- 
quently took of advising him to act more worthy of 
his high station, he dispatched him by poison. Hav- 
ing thus got rid of a troublesome censor, whose sight 
alone was importunate, from the tacit reproaches it 
seemed to make him, he abandoned himself entirely 
to his vicious inclinatiofls ; plunged into excesses and 
disorders of every kind ; followed n6 other guides in 
the administration of affairs than his unbridled pas- 
sions ; and treate^} his subjects with the cruelty of a 
tyrant. 

The Egyptians, unable at length to endure the op- 
pressions and injustice fo which they were daily ex- 
posed, began to cabal together, and to form associa- 
tions against a king who oppressed them so grievously. 
Some pessons of the highest quality having engaged 
in this conspiracy, they had already formed designs 
for deposing him, and were upon the point of putting 
them in execution. 


A. M. 
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'‘To extricate himself from the difficulties in which 
he was now involved, he chose Polycrates for his 
prime minister, a man of great bravery as well as abi- 
lities, and who had the most consummate experience 
in affairs both of peace and w ar ; for he had risen to 
the command of the army under his father, and had 
served in . that quality in tlie battle of Raphia, on 
which occasion he had contributed very much to the 
victory. He was afterwards governor of the island 
of Cyprus,^: and happening to be in Alexandria when 
Scopas’s conspiracy was discovered, the expedients 
he employed on that occasion conduced very much to 
the preservation of the state. 

Ptolemy, by the assistance of this able minister, 
overcame the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, who 
‘ were the principal lords of the country, to capitulate 
and submit on certain conditions. But, having seized 
their persons, he violated his promise; and, after 
having exercised various cruelties upon them, put 
them all to death. This perfidious conduct brought 
new troubles upon him, from which the abilities of 
Polycrates again extricated him. , 

The Achaean league, at the time we are now' 
speaking of, seems to have been very powerful, and 
in great consideration. We have seen that Ptolemy, 
a little after his accession to the throne, had been 
very solicitous to renew thfe ancient alliance with 
them. This he was also very desirous of in the 
latter end of his reign ; and accordingly offered that 
republic six thousand shields and two hundred ta- 
lents of brass. His offer was accepted, and, in con- 
sequence of it, Lycortas and two other Achaeans 
were deputed to him, to think him for the presents, 
and to renew the alliance ; and these returned soon 
after with Ptolemy’s ambassador, in order to ratify 
the treaty. 'King Eumenes also sent an embassy 
' for the same purpose, and offered a hundred and 


Polyb. in Excerpt, p. 113. 

* Polyb. in Legal, c. xli. p. 830 — 852. 
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twenty talents (about twenty-one thousand pounds 
sterling,) the interest of which was to be applied for 
the support of the members of the public council. 
Others came likewise from Seleucus, who, in the 
name of their sovereign, offered ten ships of war com- 
pletely equipped ; and, at the same time, desired to 
have the ancient alliance with that prince renewed. 
The ambassador whom Philopcemcn had sent to 
Rome to justify his conduct, was returned from thence, 
and desired to give an account of his comiyission. 

For these several reasons a great ass'fembly was held. 
The first man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. 
He gave an account of what he had said in the senate 
of Rome, with regard to the affair of Sparta, and the 
answer which had been made him. It was judged 
by the replies, that the senate, in reality, were not 
pleased with the subversion of the government of 
Sparta, with the demolition of the walls of that 
city, nor with the massacre of the Spartans; but at 
the same time, that they did not annul any thing 
which had been enacted. And as no person hap- 
pened to speak for or against the answers of the 
senate, no further mention was made of it at that 
time. But >he same affair will be the subject of 
much debate in the sequel. 

The ambassadors of Eumenes were next admitted 
to audience. After having renewed the alliance 
which had been formerly made with Attains, that 
king’s father; and proposed, in Eumencs’s name, 
the offer of a hundred and tw’enty talents ; they 
expatiated largely on the great friendship and ten- 
der regard which their sovereign had always shewed 
for the Achoeans. Whtfn they had ended, Apollo- 
nius of Sicyon rose up, and observed, that the pre- 
sent which the king of Pergamus offered, considered 
in itself, was worthy of the Achaeans ; but, if regard 
was had to the end which Eumenes proposed to him- 
self by it, and the advantage he hoped to reap by 
his munificence, in that case the republic could 
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not accept of this present without bringing upon it- 
self everlasting infamy, and being guilty of the great- 
est of prevarications. “ For, in a word,” continued 
he, “ as the law forbids every individual, whether 
“ of the people or of the magistrates, to receive any 
“ gift from a king upon any pretence whatsoever, the 
“ crime jiould be much greater, should the com- 
“ monwealth, collective!}', accept of Eumenes’s offers. 
“ That with regard to the infamy, it was self-evident 
“and glaring; for,” says i^pollonius, “ what could 
“ reflect greater ignominy on a council, than to re- 
“ ceive, annually, from a king, money for its subsist- 
“ ence ; and to assemble, in order to deliberate 
“ on public affairs, only as so many of his pen- 
“ sioners, and in a manner rising from his table, 
“ after having swallowed the * bait that concealed 
“ the book ? l3ut what dreadful consequences might 
“ not be expected from such a custom, should it be 
“ established ? Afterwards Prusias, excited by the 
“ example of Eumenes, would also be liberal of his 
“ benefactions, and after him, Seleucus : that, as the 
“ interest of kings differed widely from those of re- 
“ publics, and as, in the latter, their most important 
“ deliberations generally related to their differences 
“ with crowned beads, one of these two things would 
“ inevitably happen ; either the Achasans would trans- 
“ act all things to the advantage of those princes, 
“ and to the -prejudice of their own country ; or 
“ else they must be guilty of the blackest ingratitude 
“ towards their benefactors.” He concluded his 
speech with exhorting the Achaeans to refuse the 
present which was offered ; and added, “ That it 
“ was their duty to be displeased with Eumenes, 
“ for attempting to bribe their fidelity by such an 
“ offer.” The whole assembly with shouts rejected 

* Polybius, by this expression would denote, that such a pen- 
sion was a kind of bait that covered a hook, that is, the design 
which Eumenes had of making all those who composed the coun- 
cil his dependants. Karairitwxifa! mn) SeKBx^, 
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unanimously the proposal of the king of Pergamus, 
however dazzling the offer of so large a sum of money 
might be. • 

After this, Lycortas and the rest of the ambassa- 
dors who had been sent to Ptolemy, were called in ; 
and the decree made by that prince for renewing the 
alliance was read. Aristenes, who presided in the 
assembly, having asked what treaty the king of Egypt 
desired to renew (several having been concluded with 
Ptolemy upon very different conditions,) ^nd nobody ' 
being able to answer that question* the decision of 
that affair was referred to another time. 

At last the ambassadors of Seleueus were admitted 
to audience. The Achaeans renewed the alliance 
which had been concluded with him : but it was not 
judged expedient to accept, at that juncture, of the 
ships he offered. 

Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this time ; A. M. 
and complaints were carried, from all quarters, to 
Rome against Philip. The senate thereupon nomi- * 
nated three commissioners, of whom Q. Cecilius was 
the chief, to go and take cognizance of those affairs 
upon the spot. 

^ Philip still retained the strongest resentment 
against the Romans, with whom he believed he had 
just reason to be dissatisfied on many accounts; but 
particularly, because Ry the articles of peace, he had 
not been allowed the liberty of taking vengeance on 
such of his subjects as had abandoned him during 
the war. The (jLomans, however, had endeavoured 
to console him, by permitting him to invade Atha- 
mania, and Amynander the king of that country; 
by giving up to him sotne cities of Thessaly, which 
the Aitolians had seized ; bji leaving him the pos- 
session of Demetrias and all Magnesia ; and by not 
opposing him in his attempts to make himself master 
of many cities in Thrace; all which circumstances 


f Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 23—29. 
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had somewhat appeased his anger. He continually 
meditated, however, to take advantage of the repose 
which the peace afforded him, in order to prepare for 
war whenever a proper opportunity should present 
itself. But the complaints that were made against 
him at Rome having been listened to there, revived 
all his former disgusts. 

^ j ^ ^ 

The three commissioners being arrived at Tempe 
in The.ssaly, an assembly was called there, to which 
came, on ,one side, the ambassadors of the Thessa- 
lians, of the Pefrhoebians and Athamanians • and, on 
the other, Philip king of Macedon, a circumstance 
that could not but greatly mortify the pride of so 
powerful a prince. The ambassadors urged their 
various complaints against Philip, with greater or 
less force, according to their different characters and 
abilities. Some, after excusing themselves for being 
obliged to plead against him in favour of their 
liberty, entreated him to act in regard to them 
rathgr as a friend than a master, and to imitate the 
Rorhans' in that particular, who endeavoured to win 
over their allies rather by friendship than fear. The 
rest of the ambassadors, with less reserve and mode- 
ration, reproached him to his face for "his injustice, 
oppression, and usurpation ; assuring the commis- 
sioners, that in case they did not apply a speedy 
remedy, the triumphs they h^ obtained over Philip, 
and their restoration of liberty to the Grecians in- 
habiting the countries near Macedonia, would all 
be rendered ineffectual : that this prince, * like a 
fiery courser, would never be kept in and restrained 
without a very tight reign and a sharp curb. Phi- 
lip, that he might assume* the air of an accuser 
rather than of one accused, inveighed heavily against 
those who had harangued on this occasion, and par- 
ticularly against the Thessalians. He said, that 


Ut equum stemacm non parentem, frenis asperioribus casti- 
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like * slaves, who being made free on a sudden, con- 
trary to their expectations, break into the most inju- 
rious exclamation^ against their masters and bene- 
factors, so they abused, with the utmost insolence, 
the indulgence of the Romans; being incapable, 
after enduring a long servitude, of making a pru- 
dent and moderate use of the liberty which^had been 
granted them. The commissioners, after hearing 
the accusations and answers, the circumstances of 
which I have thought [2ropcr to omit as* little im- 
portant, and making some particulur^egulfltions, did 
not judge proper at that time to pronounce defini- 
tively upon their respective demands* 

From thence they went to Thessalonica, to enquire 
into the affairs relating to the cities of Tin ace ; and 
the king, who was very much disgusted, followed 
them thither. Eumenes’s ambassadors said to the 
commissioners, that if the Romans were resolved to 
restore the cities of Jinus and Maronca to their 
liberty, their sovereign was fiir from having a design 
to oppose it; but that, if they did not concern 
themselves in regard to the condition of the cities 
which had been conquered from Antiochus ; in that 
case, the service which Eumenes and Attains his 
father had done Rome seemed to require that they 
should rather be given up to their master than to 
Philip, who had no maruier of right to them, but had 
usurped them by open force : that,* besides, these 
cities had been given to Eumenes, by a decree of the 
ten commissioners whom the Romans had appointed 
to determine thesS differences. The Maroneans, 
who were afterwards heard, inveighed in the strongest 
terms against the injustice and oppression which 
Philip’s garrison exercised in their city. 


* Insokntcr €t inmiodice ahuti Thessalos indubj^entid popuU Ro- 
mani; velut ex diutind siti nimis avide meram haurienies libertatefiL 
Ita, servorum modOf preeter spent repente manumissorum, Ucentium 
vocis et lingua experiri, tt jactare sese insectatione tt convidis 
dominoruniw Liv. 
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Here Philip delivered himself in quite different 
terms from what he had done before ; and directing 
himself personally to the Romany declared, that he 
had long perceived they were fully determined never 
to do him justice on any occasion. He made a long 
enumeration of the grievous injuries he pretended to 
have received from them ; the services he had done 
the Romans on different occasions ; and laid great 
stress on the zeal with which he had always adhered 
to their ihterest, so far as tp refuse three thousand * 
talents, fifty ships of war completely equipped, and a 
great number of cities, which Antiochus offered him, 
upon condition t that he would conclude an alliance 
with him. That, notwithstanding this, he had the 
mortification to see Eumenes preferred on all occa- 
sions, with whom he disdained to compare himself; 
and that the Romans, so far from enlarging his 
dominions, as he thought his services merited, had 
even dispossessed him, as well of those cities to 
which he had a lawful claim, as of such as they had 
bestowed upon him. “ You, 0 Romans,” says he, 
concluding his speech, “ are to consider upon what 
“ terms you intend to have me be with you. If 
“ you are determined to treat me as an enemy, 
“ and to urge me to extremities, in that case you 
“ need only use me as you have hitherto done : 
“ but, if you still revere inmiy person the title and 
“ quality of Mng, ally, and friend, spare me, I be- 
“ seech you, the shame of being treated any longer 
‘‘ with so much indignity.” 

The commissioners were moved with this speech 
of the king. For this reason, they thought it in- 
cumbent ,on them to leave the affair in suspense, by 
making no decisive , answer ; and accordingly they 
decreed, that if the cities in question had been 
given to Eumenes, by the decree of the ten commis- 
aioners, as he pretended they were, in that case it 


About 450,000/. sterling. 
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was not in their power to reverse it: that if Philip 
had acquired them by right of conquest, it was but 
just that he should,be suffered to continue in posses- 
sion of them : that if neither of these things should be 
proved, then the cognizance of this affair should be 
left to the judgment of the senate; and, in the mean 
time, the garrisons be drawn out of the cities, each 
party retaining its pretensions as before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, 
provisionally, to withdraw bis garrisons out'of the re- 
spective cities, far from satisfying thaT prince, so en- 
tirely discontented and enraged him, that the conse- 
quence would certainty have been an.open war, if he 
had lived long enough to prepare for it. 

^ The commissioners, at their leaving Macedonia, 
went to Achaia. Aristenes, who was the chief ma- 
gistrate, assembled immediately all the chiefs of the 
republic in Argos. Cecilius coming into this coun- 
cil, after having applauded the zeal of the Achteans, 
and the wisdom of their government on all other 
occasions, added, that he could not forbear telling 
them, that their injurious treatment of the Lacedse- 
monians had been very much censured at Rome ; and 
therefore he eathorted them to amend, as much as 
lay in their power, what bad been done imprudently 
against them on that occasion. The silence of Ari- 
stenes, who did not replj» a single word, shewed that 
he was of the same opinion with Ceoilius, and that 
they acted in concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis, a 
man better skilled in war than politics, and who hated 
Philopoemen, without mentioning the affair of Sparta, 
made other complaints against him. Upon this, Phi- 
lopoemen, Lycortas, and Archon, began to speak with 
the utmost vigour in defence of |he republic. They 
shewed, that the whole transaction with respect to 
Sparta had been conducted with prudence, and even 
to the advantage of the Lacedaemonians : and that 


8 Polyb. in Leg. c.xlK p. 853, 854’. 
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no alteration could take place, without violating hu- 
man laws, as well-as the reverence due to the gods. 
When Cecilius quitted the assembly, the members of 
it, moved with Philopoemen’s discourse, came to a re- 
solution, that nothing should be changed in what had 
been decreed, and that this answer should be made 
the Roman ambassador. 

Wlien it was told Cecilius, he desired that the gene- 
ral assembly of the country might be convened. To 
this the magistrates replied, that he must first produce 
a letter fhrm tbc'senateof l(ome, by which theAchae- 
ans should be desired to meet. As Cecilius had no 
such lettei', they told him |)lainly, that they would not 
assemble ; which exasperated him to such a degree, 
that he left Achaia, and would not hear what the ma- 
gistrates bad to sayt It was believed that this ambas- 
sador (and before him r\Iarcus Fulvius) would not 
have delivered themselves with so much freedom, had 
they not been sure that Aristenes and Diophanes were 
in their interest. And, indeed, they were accused of 
having invited those Romans into that country, purely 
out of hatred to Philopoemen ; and accordingly were 
greatly suspected by the populace. 

'■ Cecilius, at his return to Rome, jicquainted the 
senate with whatever had been transacted by him in 
Greece. After this, the ambassadors of Macedonia 
and Peloponnesus were brcwjght in. Those of Philip 
and Eumenea were introduced first, and then the 
exiles of jEnus and Maronea; who all repeated 
what they had before said in the presence of Ce- 
cilius in Thessalonica. The sfenate, after hearing 
them, sent to Philip other ambassadors, of whom 
Appius Claudius was the principal, to exami-e 
on the spot whether he w'as withdrawn (as he had 
promised Cecilius) from the cities of Perrhoebiu; 
to command him, at the same time, to evacuate 
.^nus and Maronea; and to draw off his troops 


^ Polyb. in Legut.*c. xlii. Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 33. 
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from all the castles, territories, and cities, which he 
possessed on the sea coast of Thrace. 

They next admitted to audience Apollonidas, the 
ambassador whom the Achseans had sent to justify 
their having refused to give an answer to Cecilius ; 
and to inform the senate of all that had been trans- 
acted with regard to the Spartans, who on^their side 
had deputed to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, who 
both were of the number of the first exiles whom 
Philopoemen and the A(;hseans had^ restored to their 
country. The circumstance which n»st efasperated 
the Achseans was, to see that, notwithstanding the 
valuable and recent obligation conferred upon them, 
they had, how'ever, taken upon themselves the odi- • 
ous commission of accusing those who. had saved 
them so unexpectedly, and had procured them the 
happiness of returning to their houses and fa- 
milies. Apollonidas endeavoured to prove, that it 
would be impossible to settle the affairs of Sparta 
with greater prudence than Philopoemen and the rest 
of the Achseans had done; and they likewise excul- 
pated themselves, for having refused to call a general 
assembly. On the other side, Areus and Alcibiades 
represented, iu the most affecting manner, the la- 
mentable condition to which Sparta was reduced; its 
walls demolished ; its * citizens dragged into Achaia, 
and reduced to a state of captivity ; the sacred law s 
of Lycurgus, which had made it subsist during so 
long a series of years, and with so much glory, entirely 
abolished. 

The senate, after weighing and comparing the 
reasons on both sides, ordered the same ambassadors 
to enquire into this affair ‘as had been nominated to 
inspect those of Macedon ; and ^esired the Achaeans 
to convene their general assembly, whenever the 

* By the decree of the Ach®ans it had been enacted, that 
such slaves as had been adopted among the citizens o( Sparta, 
should leave the city and all Lacojiia; in default ot which, the 
Achseans were empowered to seize and sell them as slaves, which 
had accordingly been executed. , 
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Roman ambassadors should require it; as the senate 
admitted them to audience in Rome as often as they 
asked it. 

‘ When Philip was informed by his ambassadors^ 
who had been sent back to him from Rome, that he 
must absolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace; 
in the hifihest degree of rage, to see his dominions 
contracted on every side, he vented his fury on the 
inhabitants of Maronea. Onomastes, who was go- 
vernor of Thrace, employed Cassander, who was 
very well Knowai in the city, 'to execute the barbarous 
command of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead 
of night, he led a body of Thracians into it, who 
fell on the citizens, and cut a great number of them 
to pieces. Philip having thus wreaked his vengeance 
on those who were not of his faction, waited calmly 
for the commissioners, being firmly persuaded that 
no one would dare to impeach him. 

Some time after, Appius arrives ; who, upon being 
informed of the barbarous treatment which the Ma- 
roneans had met with, reproached the king of Mace- 
don, in the strongest terms, on that account. The 
latter resolutely asserted, that he had not been in 
any manner concerned in the massacre, but that it 
was wholly occasioned by an insurrection of the 
populace. “ Some,” says he, “declaring for Eumenes, 
“ and others for me, a great quarrel arose, and they 
“ butchered one another.” He went so far as to 
challenge them to produce any person who pre- 
tended to have any articles to lay to his charge. 
But who would have dared to impeach him? His 
punishment would have been immediate; and the 
aid he might have expected from the Romans was too 
far off. It is to no purpose,” says Appius to him, 
“for you to apolo^ze for yourself; I know what 
“ things have been done, as well as the author of 
“ them,” These words gave Philip the greatest 

Polyb. in Legat, c. »Hr. Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 34, 35. 
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anxiety. However, matters were not carried farther 
at this first interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to 
send immediately Onomastes and Cassander to Rome, 
to be examined by the senate on the affair in ques- 
tion, declaring, that there was no other way left for 
him to clear himself. Philip, upon receiving this 
order, changed colour, wavered within himself, and 
hesitated a long time before he made answer. At 
last, he declared that he jvould send Cassander, whom 
the commissioners suspected to be Ihe contriver of 
the massacre : but he was determined not to send 
Onomastes, who (he declared) so ‘far from having 
been in Maronea at the time this bloody tragedy 
happened, was not even in the neighbourhood of it. 
The true reason was, that Philip was afraid lest 
Onomastes, in whom he reposed the utmost confidence, 
and had never concealed any thing from him, should 
betray him to the senate. As for Cassander, the 
instant the commissioners bad left Macedon, he put 
him on board a ship ; but, at tlie same time, sent 
some persons in his company, who poisoned Mm in 
Epirus. 

After the departure of the commissioners, who 
were fully persuaded that Philip had contrived the 
massacre in Maronea, and was upon the point of 
breaking with the Ronffans ; the king of Macedon, 
reflecting in his own mind, and with his friends, 
that the hatred be bore the Romans, and the strong 
desire he had to wjreak bis vengeance on that people, 
must necessarily soon display itself ; would have been 
very glad to take up arms immediately, and declare 
war against them ; but, not being prepared, he con- 
ceived an expedient to gain time. He resolved to 
send his son Demetrius to Rome, whom, as having 
been many years a hostage, and having acquired 
great esteem in that cky, be judged very well quaK- 
ned either to defend him against the accusations 
with which he might be charged before the senate, or 
apologize for such fiiults as he really had committed. 
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He accordingly made all the preparations neces- 
sary for this embassy, and nominated several friends 
to attend the prince his son on that occasion. 

He, at the same, time promised to succour the 
Byzantines; not that he was sincerely desirous of 
defending them, but because his bare advancing to 
aid tha^ people, would strike terror into the petty 
princes of Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the 
Propontis, and would prevent their opposing the 
resolution he had formed of (engaging in a war against 
the RomariS. And accordingly having defeated those 
petty sovereigns in a battle, and taken their chief 
prisoner, he hereby put it out of their power to 
annoy him, and, returned into Macedon. 

The arrival of the Roman commissioners, who 
were commanded to go from Macedon into Achaia, 
was expected in Peloponnesus. Lycortas, in order 
that an answer might be ready for them, summoned 
a council, in which the affair of the Lacedasmonians 
was examined. He represented to the assembly, 
what they held to fear from them; the Romans 
seeming to favour their interest much more than that 
of the Achaeans. He expatiated chiefly on the in- 
gratitude of Areus and Alcibiades, who though they 
owed their return to the Achaeans, had however been 
so base as to undertake the embassy against them 
to the senate, where they acted and spoke like pro- 
fessed enemies ;> as if the Achaeans had driven them 
from their country, whereas it was they who had 
restored them to it. Upon this, great shouts were 
heard in every part of the assembly, and the presi- 
dent was desired to bring the affair into immediate 
deliberation. Nothing prevailing but passion and a 
thirst of revenge, Areus and Alcibiades were con- 
demned to die. 

TheRom'an commissioners arrived a few days after, 
and the council met at Clitor in Arcadia. This filled 
the Achasans with the utmost terror; for seeing Areus 
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and Alcibiades, whom they had just before con- 
demned to die, arrive with the commissioners, 
they naturally sflpposed that the enquiry which 
was going to be made would be no way favourable 
to them. 

Appius then told them that the senate had been 
deeply affected with the complaints of thfe Lacedae- 
monians, and could not but disapprove of every 
thing which had been done with respect to them : 
the murther of those ^ho, on the,pro»ise which 
Philopoemen had made them, had come to plead their 
cause; the demolition of the wails of Sparta; the 
abolition of the lau^ and institutions of Lycurgus, 
which had spread the fame of that city throughout 
the world, and made it flourish for several ages. 

Lycortas, both as president of the council, and as 
being of the same opinion with Philopoemen, the au- 
thor of whatever had been transacted against Lacedae- 
mon, undertook to answer Appius. He shewed, first, 
that as the Lacedaemonians had attacked the exiles, 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which expressly 
forbid them to make any attempt against the mari- 
time cities ; these exiles, in the absence of the Ro- 
mans, could have recourse only to the Achaean league, 
which could not be justly blamed for having assisted 
them to the utmost of, their power, in so urgent a 
necessity. That with regard to the piassacre which 
Appius laid to their charge, it ought not to be im- 
puted to them, but to the exiles, who were then headed 
by Areus and Aleibiades; and who, by their own 
immediate impulse, and without being authorized 
by the Achaeans, had fallen with the utmost fury 
and violence on those whom they considered the 
authors of their banishment, *and of all the rest 
of the calamities they had suffered. “ However 
“ (added Lycortas), it is pretended that we cannot 
“ but own that we were the cause of the abolition of 
“ Lycurgus’s laws, and the .demolition of the walls 
“ of Sparta. This, indeed, is a real fact; but then 
“ how can tliis double objection be made to us at 
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“ the same time ? The walls in question were not 
“ built by Lycurgus, but by tyrants, who erected 
“ them some few years ago, nof for the security 
“ of the city but for their own safety, and to en- 
“ able themselves to abolish, with impunity, the dis* 
“ cipUne end regulations so happily established by 
“ that wise legislator. Were it possible for him 
“ to rise now from the grave, he would be overjoyed 
“ to see those w alls destroyed, and w ould say that he 
“ now recognizes his native country and ancient 
“ Sparta. You should not, 0 citizens of Sparta, have 
“ waited for Philopoemen or the Acha;ans ; but ought 
“ yourselves to have pulled down those walls with 
“ your own hands, and destroyed even the slightest 
“ trace of tyranny. These were the ignominious scars 
“ of your slavery: and, after having maintained your 
“liberties during almost eight hundred years; and 
“ been in former times the sovereigns ot Greece, 
“ without the support and assistance of walls ; they, 
“ for these hufdred years, have become the instru- 
“ mentsof your slavery, and, in a manner, your shackles 
“ and fetters. With respect to the ancient law's of 
“Lycurgus, they were suppressed by the tyrants; 
“ and w'e have only substituted our own, by putting 
“ you upon a level with us in all things.” 

Addressing himself then to Appius, “ I cannot 
“ forbear owning (says he) that the words I have 
“ hitherto spoken, are not such as should be used 
“ from one ally to another ; nor by a free nation, 
“ hut slaves who speak to their master. For, 
“ in fine, if the voice of the herald, who pro- 
“ claimed us, in the first place, to be free, was not a 
“ vain and empty ceremony; if the treaty concluded 
“ at that time be real 'and solid; if you are desirous 
“ of sincerely preserving an alliance and friendship 
“ with us ; on w hat can that infinite disparity which 
‘‘ you suppose to be between you Romans and us 
“ Achmans be grounded j' I do not enquire into the 
treatment which Capua met with, after you bad 
“ taken that city; why then do you examine into our 
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“ usage of the Lacedaemonians, after we had con- 
“ quered them ? Some of them were killed ; and I 
“ will suppose that it was by us. But did not you 
“ strike off the heads of several Campanian senators ? 
“ We levelled the walls of Sparta with the ground ; 
“ but as for you, Romans, you not only dispossessed 
“ Campaniansof their walls, but of their city and lands. 
“ To this I know you will reply, that the equality ex- 
“ pressed in the treaties between the Romans and 
“ Achaeans is merely specious, and ^ bate form of 
“ words: that we really have but a precarious and 
“ transmitted liberty, but that the Romans are the 
“ primary source of authority and empire. Of this, 
“ Appius, 1 am but too sensible. However, since 
“ we must submit to this, I entreat you at least, how 
“ wide a difference soever you may set between 
“ yourselves and us, not to put your enemies and our 
“ own upon a level with us, who are your allies ; 
“ especially, not to shew them better treatment than 
“ you do to us. They require us, by forswearing 
“ ourselves, to dissolve and annul all we have enacted 
“ by oath ; and to revoke that, which by being written 
“ in our records, and engraved on marble, in order 
“ to preserve tire remembrance of it for ever, is be- 
“ come a sacred monument, which it is not lawful 
“ for us to violate. We revere you, O Romans; and 
“ if you will have it so, we also fear you : but then 
“ we think it glorious to have a greater reverence and 
“ fear for the immortal gods.” 

The greatest part of the assembly applauded this 
speech, and all were unanimous in their opinion, 
that he had spoken like a true magistrate; it was 
therefore necessary for the Romans to act with vigour, 
or resolve to lose their authority. Appius, without 
descending to particulars, advised them, whilst they 
still enjoyed their freedom, and bad not received 
any orders, to make a merit with the Romans, 
of enacting of their own accord what might af- 
terwards be enjoined them. They were grieved 
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at these words; but were instructed by them, 
not to persist obstinately in the refusal of what should 
be demanded. All they therefor^ desired was, that 
the Romans would decree whatever they pleased 
with regard to Sparta; but not oblige the Achseans 
to break their oath, by annulling their decree them- 
selves. As to the sentence that was just before 
passed against Areus and Alcibiades, it was immedi- 
ately repealed. 

' The IJom^ns pronountfed judgment the year 
following. The chief articles of the ordinance were, 
that those persons who had been condemned by the 
Achaeans should be recalled and restored ; that all 
sentences relating to this affair should be repealed, 
and that Sparta should continue a member of the 
Achasan league. ™Pausanias adds an article not 
taken notice of by Livy, that the walls which had 
been demolished should be rebuilt. Q. Marcius 
was appointed commissary to settle the affairs of 
Macedon, and those of Peloponnesus, where great 
feuds and disturbances subsisted, especially between 
the Achaeans on one side, and the Messenians and 
Lacedaemonians on the other. " They all had sent 
ambassadors to Rome : but it does not appear that 
the senate was in any great haste to put an end to 
their differences. The answer they made to the 
Lacedaemonians was, that t'he Romans were deter- 
mined not to trouble themselves any further about 
their affairs. The Achaeans demanded aid of the 
Romans against the MessenianS, pursuant to the 
treaty; or at least, not to suffer arms or provisions 
to be transported out of Italy, to the latter people. 
It was answered them, that when any cities broke 
their alliance with the Achaeans, the senate did not 
think itself obliged to enter into those disputes; 
for that this would open a door to ruptures and 

* Liv. I. xxxxviii. n. 48. , ■ In Achaic. p. 414. " Polyb. in 
Legat. c. li. 
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divisions, and even, in some measure, give a sanction 
to them. 

In these proceedings appears the artful and jealous 
policy of the Romans, which tended solely to weaken 
Philip and the Achasans, of whose power they were 
jealous ; and who covered their ambitions designs 
with the specious pretence of succouring the weak 
and oppressed. 


Sect. X. Pkilopcemen besieges Messene. He is 
taken prisoticr, and put to death by the Messe- 
nians. Messene surrendered to the Achceans. 

The splendid funeral procession of Philopcemen, 
whose ashes are carried to Megalopolis, Sequel 
of the affair relating to the Spartan exiles. The 
death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, who is succeeded by 
Philometor his son. 

Dinocrates the Messenian, who had a particular A. M. 
enmity to Philopcemen, had drawn off Messene from 3821 . 
the Achaean league; and was meditating how he'^"^gj'^' 
might best seize upon a considerable post, called 
Corone, near that city. Philopcemen, then seventy 
years of age, and generalissimo of the Achaeans for 
the eighth tiijie, was theft sick. However, the instant 
the news of this was brought him, hfe set out, not- 
withstanding his indisposition, made a forced march, 
and advanced towavds Messene with a body of forces, 
not very numerous, but consisting of the flower of the 
Megalopolitan youth. Dinocrates, who had marched 
out against him, was soon 'put to flight : but five hun- 
dred troopers, who guarded the open country of Mes- 
sene, happening to come up and reinforce him, he 
faced about and routed Philopcemen. This general, 
whose sole concern was to save the gallant youths 
who had followed him in this expedition, performed 

Lit. 1 . xxxix. n. 4i. Plut. in Philop. p. 366—368, Polyb. 

*n Legal, c. lii. liii. 
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the most extraordinary acts of bravery ; but hap- 
pening to fall .from his horse, and receiving a deep 
wound in his head, he was takeh prisoner by the 
enemy, who carried him to Messene. Plutarch con- 
siders this ill fortune of Philopoemen as the punish- 
ment for a rash and arrogant expression that had 
escaped Him upon his bearing a certain general ap- 
plauded : “ Ought that man,” says he, “ to be va- 
“ lued, who suffers himself to be taken alive by the 
“ enemy, v-hilsj he has arm^to defend himself?” 

As soon as the news was brought to Messene, that 
Philopoemen was taken prisoner, and on his way to 
that city, the Messenians were in such transports of 
joy that they all ran to the gates of the city; not 
being able to persuade themselves of the truth of 
what they heard till they saw him themselves, so 
greatly improbable did such an event appear to them. 
To satisfy the violent curiosity of the inhabitants, 
many of whom had not yet been able to get a sight 
of him, they were forced to shew the illustrious pri- 
soner on the theatre, where multitudes flocked to see 
him. When they beheld Philopoemen dragged along 
in chains, most of the spectators were so much moved 
to compassion that the tears trickle*d from their 
eyes. There even was heard a murmur among the 
people, which resulted from humanity and a vei’y 
laudable gratityde : “ That the Messenians ought to 
“ call to mind the great services done by Philopoe- 
“ men, and his having preseiwed the liberty of Achaia 
“ by the defeat of Nabis the tyrant.” But the ma- 
fflstrates did not suffer him to be long exhibited in 
tnis manner, lest the pity. of the people should be 
attended with ill consequences. They therefore took 
him away on a suddfen ; and, after consulting toge- 
ther, caused him to be conveyed to a place called the 
treasury. This was a subterraneous dungeon, whi- 
ther neither l^ht nor air entered from without ; and 
which bad no door to .it, but was shut with a huge 
stoae that wa& tolled over the entrance. In this dun- 
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geon they imprisoned Philopoemen, and posted a 
guard round every part of it. 

As soon as it wds night, and all the people were 
withdrawn, Dinocrates caused the stone to be rolled 
away, and the executioner to descend into the dun- 
geon with a dose of poison to Philopoemen, com- 
manding him not to stir till he had swallflwed it. 
The moment the illustrious Megalopolitan peiceived 
the light, and saw the man advance towards him, 
with a lamp in one hand hnd the bow^ of4)oi>on in 
the other, he raised himself with the utmost difficulty 
(for he was very weak), sat down, and then taking 
the cup, he enquired of the executioner, w hether he 
could tell what was become of the young Megalopo- 
litans his followers, and particularly of Lycortas? The 
executioner answering, that he heard that almost all 
of them had saved themselves by flight; Philopm- 
men thanked him by a nod, and looking kindly on 
him, “You bring me,” says he, “good news; and 
“ I find we are not entirely unfortunate:” after 
which, without breathing the least complaint, he 
sw'allowed the deadly dose, and laid himself again 
on his cloak. The poison was very speedy in its ef- 
fects; for Philopoemen being extremely weak and 
feeble, he expired in a moment. 

When the news of his death was spread among the 
Achseans, all their cities were inexpressibly afflicted 
and dejected. Immediately all their young men 
who were of age to bear arms, and all their magi- 
strates, came to Megalopolis. Here a grand council 
being summoned, it was unanimously resolved not 
to delay a moment taking vengeance for so horrid a 
deed; and accordingly, having elected on the spot 
Lycortas for their general, they advanced w ith the ut- 
most fury into Messenia, and filled every part of it 
with blood and slaughter. The Messenians, having 
now no refuge left, and being unable to defend them- 
selves by force of arms, sent a deputation to the 
Achasans, to desire that an end might be put to the 
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war, and to beg pardon for their past faults. Ly- 
cortas, moved at their entreaties, did not think it 
advisable to treat them as their furious and insolent 
revolt seemed to deserve. He told them, that there 
was no other way for them to expect a peace than 
by delivering up the authors of the revolt, and of 
the death of Philopoemen; by submitting all their 
affairs to the disposal of the Achaeans, and receiving 
a garrison into their citadel. These conditions were 
accepted,'* and- executed immediately. Dinocrates, 
to prevent the ignominy of dying by an executioner, 
laid violent hands on himself, in which he was imi- 
tated by all those who had advised the putting of 
Philopoemen to death. Lycortas caused those to be 
delivered up who had advised the insulting of Phi- 
lopoemen. These were undoubtedly the persons 
who were stoned round his tomb, as we shall soon 
see. 

The funeral obsequies of Philopoemen were then 
solemnized. After the body had been consumed by 
the flames, his ashes collected, and deposited in an 
iirn, the train set out for Megalopolis. This pro- 
cession did not so much resemble a funeral as a tri- 
umph, or rather it was a mixture of both. First 
came the infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, 
and all shedding floods of tears. Then followed the 
Messenian prisoners bound in chains : afterwards 
the general’s son, young * Polybius, carrying the urn 
adorned with ribbons and crowns, and accompanied 
by the noblest and most illustriftus Achasans. The 
urn was followed by all the cavalry, whose arms glit- 
tered magnificently, and vvhose horses were all richly 
caparisoned, who closed the march, and did not seem 
too much dejected at this mournful scene, nor too 
much elate from their victory. All the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring towns and villages flocked to 
meet the procession, as if they came in honour of a 

* This was Polybius theliistorian, who might then be about 
two-and-twenty. 
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victory obtained. All possible honours were done to 
Philop«men at his interment, and the Messenian 
captives were stoned round his sepulchre. The cities 
in general, by decrees enacted for that purpose, or- 
dered the greatest honours to be paid him, and 
erected many statues to him with magniticent in- 
scriptions. • 

Several * years after, at the time that Corinth was 
burned and destroyed by Mummius the proconsul, 
a false accuser (a Roman^, as I observed ejsewhere, 
used his utmost endeavours to get tliem oroken to 
pieces ; prosecuted him criminally, as if alive ; charg- 
ing him Avith having been an enemy ft» the Romans, 
and of discovering a hatred for them on all occasions. 
The cause was heard in council before Mummius. 
The slanderer exhibited ail his articles of impeach- 
ment, and produced his proofs. They were answered 
by Polybius, who refuted them with great solidity 
and eloquence. It is great pity so interesting a piece 
should have been lost. Neither Mummius, nor his 
council, w'ould permit the monuments of that great 
man’s glory to be destroyed, though he had opposed, 
like a bulwark, the successes of the Romans : for the 
Romans of thatege, says Plutarch, made the just and 
proper discrimination between virtue and interest; 
they distinguished the glorious and honourable from 
the profitable ; and were persuaded, that worthy per- 
sons ought to honour and revere the mdmory of men 
who signalized themselves by their virtue, though they 
had been their enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman 
writers observe, that three illustrious men, Philope- 
men, Hannibal, and ScipioJ happened to die in the 
same year, or thereabouts ; thus putting Philopoemen 
in parallel, and, as it were, Upon a level, with the 
two most celebrated generals of the tivo most power- 
ful nations in the world. I believe I have already 
given the reader a sufficient idea of his character, so 
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shall only repeat what I before observed, that Philo- 
pcemen w'as called the last of the Greeks, as Brutus 
was said to be the last of the Kooians. 

The Messenians, by their imprudent conduct, be- 
ing reduced to the most deplorable condition, were, 
by the goodness and generosity of Lycortas and the 
Achaean^, restored to the league from which they had 
withdrawn themselves. Several other cities, which, 
from the example they set them, had also renounced 
it, renewed their alliance .with it. Such commonly 
is the happy effect which a seasonable act of cle- 
mency produces; whereas a violent and excessive 
severity, that breatbes nothing but blood and ven- 
geance, often hurries people to despair ; and so far 
from proving a remedy to evils, only inflames and 
exasperates them the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achseans had 
happily terminated their war with the Messenians, 
the ambassadors were addressed in terms quite dif- 
ferent from those which had been used to them be- 
fore. The senate told them, that they had been par- 
ticularly careful not to suffer either arms or provisions 
to be carried from Italy to Messene; an answer 
which manifestly discovers the insincerity of the Ro- 
mans, and the little regard they had to good faith in 
their transactions with other nations. They seemed, 
at first, desirous of giving 'the signal to all the cities 
engaged in thb Achaean league, to take up arms ; and 
now, they endeavoured to flatter the Achseans into 
an opinion, that they had sought all opportunities to 
serve them. 

It is manifest on this occasion, that the Roman 
senate consented to whftt bad been transacted, be- 
cause it was not in their power to oppose it; that 
they wanted to make a merit of this with the Acha;- 
ans, who possessed almost the whole force of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; that they were very cautious of giving the 
least umbrage to this league, at a time when they 
could place no dependence on Philip; when the 
.£tolians were disgusted ; and when Antiochus, by 
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joining with that people, might engage in some enter- 
prise which might have been of ill consequence to the 
Romans. 

• I have related Hannibal’s death in the history of 
the Carthaginians. After retiring from Antiochus’s 
court, he had fled to Prusias king of Bithynia, who 
was then at war with Eumenes king of Pergamus. 
Hannibal did that prince great service. Both sides 
were preparing for a naval engagement, on which 
occasion, Eumenes’s fleet consisted of a much 
greater number of ships than that ofiPrusias. But 
Hannibal opposed stratagem to force. He had got 
together a great number of venomous serpents, and 
had filled several earthen vessels with them. The 
instant the signal for battle was given, he commanded 
the officers and sailors to fall upon Eumenes’s galley 
only (informing them at the same time of a sign by 
which they should distinguish it from the rest) ; and 
to annoy the enemy no otherwise than by throwing 
the earthen vessels into the rest of the galleys. At 
first this was only laughed at; the sailors not ima- 
gining that these earthen vessels could be of the least 
service : but when the serpents were seen glidit^ 
over every parfr of the galleys, the soldiers and row- 
ers, now studious only of preserving themselves from 
those venomous creatures, did not once think of the 
enemy. In the mean time, the royal galley was so 
warmly attacked, that it was very neaf being taken ; 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that the kit^ 
made his escape. F/usias, by Hannibal’s assistance, 
gained several victories by land. This prince being 
one day afraid to venture a battle, because the vic- 
tims had not been propitious : “ What,”* says Han- 
nibal, “ do you rely more upon the liver of a beast 

than upon the advice and experience of Harmibelr” 

V Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 51. Cor. Nep. in Aanib. c. x.— xii. Justin. 
]. xxxii. c. 4. 

♦ An in, inquit, viluUna: caruncula, gudm imperatori vetcri mavii 
credere ? — Unius hosHte jecinori longo experimenio testatum gloriam 
mam postponi, eequo onima non tuUt^ V»). Max. J. iii. c. 7 , 
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To prevent his falling into the hands of the Romans, 
who required Prusias to deliver him up, he took a 
dose of poison, which brought him to his end. 

’ I before observed, that the Romans, among many 
other articles, had decreed, that Sparta should be ad- 
mitted into the Achaean league. The ambassadors 
being returned, and having reported the answer which 
had been received from the senate, Lycortas assem- 
bled the people atSicyon, to deliberate whether Sparta 
should be admitted into theiAchaeah league. To in- 
dine the populace to acquiesce in this proposition, he 
represented that the Romans, to whose disposal that 
city had been abandoned, would no longer be bur- 
thened with it : that they had declared to the ambas- 
sadors, that they were no ways concerned in this af- 
fair : that the Spartans w’ho were engaged in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, were very desirous of 
that union, which (he observed) could not fail of be- 
ing attended with great advantage to the Achaean 
league, as the first exiles, who had behaved with 
great ingratitude and impiety towards them, would 
not be included in it ; but would be banished from 
the city, and other citizens substituted in their room. 
Diophanes and some other persons undertook to de- 
fend the cause of the exiles. However, notwithstand- 
ing their opposition, the council decreed, that Sparta 
should be admitted into the league, and accordingly • 
it was so. W ith regard to the first exiles, those only 
were pardoned, who could not be convicted of en- 
gaging in any attempt against tli^j Achaean republic. 

When the affair was ended, ambassadors were sent 
to Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. 
The senate, after giving 'audience to those sent by 
Sparta and by the exiles, said nothing to the am- 
bassadors, which tended to shew that they were 
disgusted at what had passed. With respect to 
those who had been lately sent into banishment, 
the senate promised to write to the Achseans, 
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t0 obtain leave for them to return into their native 
country. Some flays after, Bippqg, the Achstan 
deputy, being arrived in Home, was introduced into 
the senate ; and there gave an account of the man* 
ner in which the Messeuians had been restored to 
their former state ; and the senators were not only 
satisfied with every thing he related to them, but 
treated him with ahimdant marks of honour and amity. 

' The Lacedaemonian exiles were no sooner re* a. M. 
turned from Rome into Reloponnqsus, than they de- 3S23. 
livered ^o the Achaeans the letters " Mgh^he senate 
had sent by them, and by which they were desire^ 
to permit the exiles to settle again* in their nativf 
country. It was answered, that the purport of thosf 
letters should be considered at the return of tbf 
Achaean ambassadors from Rome. Bippus arriv^ 
from thence a few days after, and declared that 
senate Imd written in favour of the exiles, not so 
much out of affection for them, as to get rid 
their importunities. The Achssans hearing tbim 
thouglit it requisite not to make any change in what 
had been decreed. 

’ Hyperbates, having been elected general of the a. m. 
Acliaeaiis, again debated in the council, whether 3824 . 
any notice should be taken of the letters which the 
senate had written, concerning the re-egtablishment 
of the exiles who had been banished from Sparta* 

Lycortas was of opinion, that the Aqbfleans ought 
^0 adhere to what had been decreed. “ When thf 
“ Romans,” says he, “ listen favourably to such 
“ complaints and entreaties of unfortunate persons, 

“ as appear to them just and reasonable, they, in 
“ this, act a very becoming part. But when it is 
“ represented to them, that amoqg the favours which 
“ are requested at their hands, some are not in tbpir 
“ power to bestow, and others would reflect dishu*- 
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“ nour, and be very prejudicial to their allies, on 
■“ these occasions they do not use to persist obsti- 
“ nately in their opinions, or exact from such allies 
“an implicit obedience to their commands. This 
“ is exactly our case at present. Let us inform the 
“ Romans, that we cannot obey their orders without 
“infringing the sacred oaths we have taken, with- 
“out violating the laws on which our league is 
“founded; and then they will undoubtedly w'ave 
“ their resolutions, and coafess, that it is with the 
“ greatest reason we refuse to obey their commands.” 
Hyperbates and Callicrates were of a contrary opi- 
nion. They were for having implicit obedience paid 
to the Romans ; and declared, that all laws, oaths, 
and treaties, ought to be sacrificed to their will. In 
this contrariety of opinions, it was resolved that a 
deputation should be sent to the senate, in order to 
represent the reasons given by Lycortas in council. 
Callicrates, Lysiades, and Aratus, were the ambas- 
sadors, to whom instructions w'ere given in confor- 
mity to what had been deliberated. 

When these ambassadors were arrived at Rome, 
Callicrates, being introduced into the senate, acted 
in direct opposition to his instructions. He not 
only had the assurance to censure those who differed 
in opinion from him, but took the liberty to tell the 
senate what they ought to do. “ If the Greeks (says 
“ he, directing himself to the senators) do not obey 
“ you ; if they pay no regard either to the letters or 
“orders which you send then^, you must blame 
“ yourselves alone for it. In all the states of Greece, 
“ there are now two parties ; one of which asserts, 
“ that all your orders ought to be obeyed ; and that 
“ laws and treaties, in a word, that all things should 
“pay homage to your w'ill and pleasure; the other 
party pretends, that it is fitting that laws, treaties, 
“ and oaths, ought to take place of your will ; and 
“ are for ever exhorting the people to adhere invio- 
‘‘iably to them. Of these two parties, the last 
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suits best with the genius and character of the 
“ Achaeans, and has the greatest influenceover the peo- 
“ pie. What is the consequence of this ? That those 
who comply with your measures are detested by 
“ the common people, whilst such as oppose your 
“ decrees are honoured and applauded. Whereas, 

“ if the senate would shew favour to such as espouse 
“ their interest cordially, the chief magistrates and 
“ officers of all the republics would instantly declare 
“ for the Romans ; and the people, intimidated by 
“ this, would soon follow their exampTe. “^But, whilst 
“ you shew an indifference on this head, you must 
“ expect that all the chiefs will certainly oppose you, 

“ as the infallible means of acquiring the love and re- 
“ spect of the people. And accordingly we see, that 
“ many people, whose only merit consists in their 
“ making the strongest opposition to your orders, and 
“ a pretended zeal for the defence and preserva- 
“ tion of the laws of their country, have been raised 
“ to the most exalted employments in their state. In 
“ case you do not much care whether the Greeks 
“ are, or are not, at your devotion, then indeed your 
present conduct suits exactly your sentiments. 

“ But if you would have them execute your orders. 

“ and receive your letters with respect, reflect seri- 
“ously on this matter; otherwise be assured that 
“they will, on all occesions, declare against your 
“ commands. You may judge of the truth of this 
“ from their present behaviour towards you. How 
“ long is it since you commanded them, by your 
“letters, to recall the Lacedaemonian exiles? Ne- 
“ vertheless, so far from recalling them, they have 
“ published a quite contrary decree, and have bound 
themselves by oath never , to reinstate them. 

“ This ought to be a lesson to you, and shew how 
“ cautious you should be for the future.” 

Callicrates, after making this speech, withdrew., 

The exiles then came in, told their business in few 
words, but in such as were well adapted to move, 
compassion, and then retired. 

£ 3 
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A speech so well calculated to favour the interest 
of Rome as that of Callicrates, could not but be very 
a^ecaUe to the senate. Thus it was that the Greeks 
to throw themselves spontaneously into the 
arms of slavery, prostituted of their own accord the 
liberty of which their ancestors bad been so jealous, 
and paid a submission and homage to the Romans, 
which they bad always refused to the Great King of 
Porna. ^hm flatterers and ambitious traitors, re- 
^rdless of every thing but their own interest, sold 
and sacriflcW die independence and glory of Greece 
for ever; discovered the wetdc side of republics with 
regard to their intemal constitution ; pointed out the 
methods by which tbe^ might be weakened, and at 
last crashed ; and furnished themselves the trains in 
which they were to be bound. 

In consequence of this speech, it was soon con- 
cluded, tliat it would be proper to increase the power 
and credit of those who made it their business to de- 
fend the au^ority of the Romans, and to bumble 
such as should presume to oppose it. Polybius ob- 
serves, that this was the first time that the fatal reso- 
lution was taken, to humble and depress those who, 
in their respective countries, bad the most noble Way 
of thinking; and, on the contrary, to heap riches 
and honours on all sut^ who, either right or wrong, 
^ould declare in favour of the Romans ; a resolution 
wfaach soon after increased the herd of flatterers in all 
the republics, end very much lessened the number of 
the true frills of l^rty. Froip this period, the 
Romans made it one of the constant maxims of 
their policy, tQ oppress by all possible methods 
tshwver ventured to oppose their ambitious projects. 
HA single maxim may serve as a key to the latent 
princifdes and motives of the government of this re- 
public, and shew us what idea we ought to entertain 
of tite pretended equi^ and moderation they some- 
tiflses wplay, but which does not long support it- 
pslf, and Of whiph a just judgment cannot be formed 
but by the consequences. 
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To conclude, the senate, in order to get the exiles 
restored to their country, did not think it sufficient to 
write to the Acfiseans alone, but to the jEtolians, 
Epirots, Athenians, Boeotians, am^ Acsrnanians, as 
if they intended to incense all Gttf oe agakist the 
Achseans. And, in their answer to atnbiasadors, 
th^ did not make the least mention of abj one but 
Caukrates, whose example, the senate oj^rred, it 
would be well for the magistrates of all other cksea 
to follow. * ^ 

That deputy, after receiving this answer, returned 
In triumph, without redectii^ that he was the cause 
of all the calamities which Greece^ and particulaiiy 
Achaia, were upon the point of experiencing. For 
hitherto, a sort of equality had been observed t^ween 
the Achoeans and Romans, which the latter thought 
ht to permit, out of gratitude for the considerable 
services the Achseans had done them ; and for tiie 
inviolable fiddity with which they had adhered to 
them in the most perilous junctures, as in the wars 
against Philip and Antiochus. The members of this 
league distinguished themselves at that rime in a most 
conspicuous ^manner by their authority, their forces, 
thdr xeal for liberty ; and, above all, by the shuHn^ 
merit and exalted reputation of ri>eir commanders. 
But Callicrates’s treaspn, for we may justly bestow 
that natne upon it, gave it a deac^ly wound. The 
Rocnans, says Polybius, noble in thdr sentiments, 
and full of humanity, are moved at the complaints of 
the wretched, and think it thek doty to affm’d their 
aid to all who iSy to them for protection ; and tins it 
was ithat indined them. to favour the cause of tfie 
Lacedaemonian exiles. But if soy one, on whose 
fidelity they may setfdy depend*, suggests to them the 
mconveniencies they would bring upon theioscivieB 
shoiddthey grantcertain favours, generally return 

to a just way of tiriabiog, aad correct, so far as lies in 
thekpower, what tbeymay have doneamiss. Here, or 

the contrary, Callicrates studies nothing but how he 
may best work apOR their passions by lottery. He 
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bad been sent to Rome, to plead the cause of the 
Achaeans, and, by a criminal arid unparalleled pre- 
varication, he declares aj^ainst his clients; and be- 
comes the advocate of their enemies, by whom he 
had suffered himself to be corrupted. At his return 
to Achaia, he spread so artfully the terror of the 
Roman nrime, and intimidated the people to such a 
degree, that he got himself elected captain-general. 
He was no sooner invested with this command, than 
he restored .the^exiles of Laeftdasmonia and Messene 
to their country. 

Polybius, on this occasion, praises exceedingly the 
humanity of the ’Romans, the tenderness with which 
they listen to the complaints of the unfortunate, and 
their readiness to atone for such unjust actions as they 
may have committed, when they are once made ac- 
quainted with them. I know not whether the ap- 
plauses he gives them will not admit of great abate- 
ment. The reader must call to mind that he wrote 
this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after 
Greece had been reduced to a state of slavery. We 
are not to expect from an historian, in a state of 
submission and dependence, so much veracity as he 
very possibly would have observed in a state of free- 
dom, and at a time when men were permitted to 
speak the truth; and we must not blindly believe 
every circumstance of this kind advanced by him ; 
facts have more force, and speak in a clearer manner 
than he does. The Romans were not eager to com- 
mit injustice themselves, whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity of employing foreign means for that purpose, 
which procured them the same advantage, and served 
to conceal their unjust policy. 

A. M, * Eumenes, in the thean time, was engaged in war 

3822 .^ against Pharnaces, king of Poutus. The latter took 

”i 82 ^ Sinope, a very strong city of Pontus, of which his 
successors remained in possession ever afterwards. 
Several cities made complaints against this at Rome. 


‘Polyb. in Leg. c. 51— 53— 55—59. 
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Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who was united in 
interest with Eumenes, sent also ambassadors thither.- 
The Romans sevefal times employed their mediation 
and authority to put an end to their differences ; but 
Pharnaces was insincere on these occasions, and al- 
ways broke his engagements. Contrary to the faith 
of treaties, he took the field, and was opposed by the 
confederate kings. Several enterprises ensued ; and 
after some years had been spent in this manner, a A.M. 
peace was concluded. ■ Ant* J% 

Never were more embassies sent than at the time jsoi ’ 
we are now speaking of. Ambassadors were seen in 
in all places, either coming from the provinces to 
Rome, or going from Rome to the provinces, or 
from the allies and nations to one another. “ The 
Aebaeans deputed, in this quality (to Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, king of Egypt), Lycortas, Polybius his son, 
and the young Aratus, to return that monarch thanks 
for the presents he had already bestowed on their 
republic, and the new offers he had made them. 
However, these ambassadors did not leave Achaia, 
because when they were preparing to set out, advice 
came that Ptolemy was dead. 

This prince, after having overcome the rebels A. M. 
within his kingdom, as has been already mentioned, 3824-. 
resolved to attack Seleucus, king of Syria. When 
he began to form the |)lan for carrying on-this war, 
one of his principal officers asked, b^ what methods 
he would raise money for the execution of it. He 
replied, that his* friends were his treasure. The 
principal courtiers concluded from this answer, that, 
as he considered their purses as the only fund he had 
to carry on this war, tliey were upon the point of 
being ruined by it. To prevent therefore that con- 
sequence, which had more weight with them than 
the allegiance they owed their sovereign, they caused 
him to be poisoned. This monarch was thus dis: 


Polyb.in Leg. c. Ivii. 
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I jliitflhei hi hi* twentyMiioth year, after he had sitten 
tt^ty-foiir years on the tlirone. Ptoleuiy Philo* 
dMttnr, fais son, who was bat six Jpears of age, sue* 
ett^ed him, and Claopntre hk mother was declared 
regent. 


CHAP. II. 

Sect. I. Qpn^laints made dt Umie against Philip, 
his se«, ^ko xvas in that city, is sent 
b&tk ft) hk fatk&c, ^compamed by some arnbassa- 
dbN. A seefit conspiracy of Perseits against his 
bni/th& Demetrius mth regat'd to the succession 
fo the throne. He nccum him before Philip. 
Slpeteches of both those princes. Philip, upon a 
Ifm ’impeachment, causes Demetrius to be putt 
tb death ; hut afterwards discovers his innocestce 
tend Perseus's guilt. WhUsl Philip is meditat>‘ 
ing to punish the latter, he dies, and Perseus 
SttiXbeis Mm. 


A.M. Ever since the spreading of a report among the 
^* 24 , states contiguous to Macedonia, that such as went to 
^ complain against Philip weie heard there, 

Wid that tnany of them had found their advantage in 
having so doftie a great noinber of cities, and even 
i^vate persons, their complaints hi that city, 
against a prince who was a vei^ troublesome neighbour 
fo foem ail ; witti the hopes either of having the injuries 
rbflressed which they pretended to have received ; or, 
tt least, to cofiSsole themselves in some measure for 
dietn, by being allowed the ^berty to deplore them. 
Kinje Rumehes, among the rest, to whom, by order of 
the Koraan commfisaidners and senate, the foitresses 
ih Thfate were to 'be given up, sent ambassadors, at 
head #as Athenteas bis brother, to injfumi tlie 

r iiV. 1. xxxiz. n. 40, 47. 
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senate that Philip did not withdraw his garrisons in 
Thrace as he had promised ; and to complain of his 
senrltn!2 succours into fiithynia to Prusias, who was 
then at war with Eurnenes. 

Deiiiet' ius, the son of Philip, king of Macedon, 
was at that time in Home, wliither, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, he had been sent by his father, in 
order to watch over his interests in that city. It was 
naturally his business to ajiswer the several accusar 
tions brought against his father: but'Hli? senate, 
ima^ning that this would be a wry diHicult task 
for so young a prince, who was not accustomed to 
speak in public; to spare him that trouble, sent to 
htm to enquire, whether the king his father had not 
given him some memorials ; and contented them- 
selves with im reading them. Philip therein justi- 
fied himself to the best of his power, with respect to 
most of the articles which wereexhiinted against him; 
but he esfjeciaWy shewed how much he was displeased 
at the decrees which the Roman commissioners had 
enacted against him, and at tlie treatment he had met 
with from them. The senate saw plainly what all 
this tended to ; and, as the young prince endeavour- 
ed to apologize for certain particulars, and w'ith re- 
spect to othei’s assured them, that every thing should 
be done agi eeably to the*wiU of the Romaivs, the 
^late replied, that his father Philip could not have 
done more wisely, nor what was more agreeable to 
ihem, than in sending his son Demetrius to make bis 
excuses : that, as to* past transactions, the senate 
flight dissemble, forget, and bear with a great many 
things : that, as to the futuie, they relied on the 
aromise which Demetrius gave; ijiat, although he 
.was going to leave Rome, in order to return to 
Macedon, he left there (as the hostage of his incli- 
iiations) his own goodwill mid attachment for Rome, 
vMch be might retain inviolably, without' infringing 
a any manner the duty he owed bis father; that 
)ut of regard to him, ambassadors should be sent to 
Vfacedon, to rectify, peaceably and without noise. 
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whatever might have been hitherto amiss : and that, 
as to the rest, the senate was wejl pleased to let PhU 
lip know, tliat he was obliged to his son Demetrius 
for the tenderness with w'hich the Romans behaved 
tow'ards him. These marks of distinction which the 
senate gave him with the view of exalting his credit 
in his father’s court, only animated envy against him, 
and at length occasioned his destruction. 

* The return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the 
arrival oKhtf'ambassadors, produced different effects, 
according to the various dispositions of men’s minds. 
The people, who extremely feared the consequences 
of a rupture with the Romans, and the war that was 
preparing, were highly pleased with Demetrius, from 
the hopes that he would lie the mediator and author 
of a peace ; not to mention that they considered him 
as the successor to the throne of Macedon, after 
the demise of his father. For though he was the 
younger son, he had one great advantage over his 
brother, and that was, his being born of a mother 
who v^as Philip’s lawful wife ; whereas Perseus was 
the son of a concubine, and even reputed suppositi- 
tious. Besides, it was not doubted.but that the Ro- 
mans would place Demetrius on his father’s throne, 
Perseus not having any credit with them. And these 
were^he common reports. 

On one side also, Perseus w'as greatly uneasy ; as 
be feared, that the advantage of being elder brother 
would be but a very feeble title against a brother 
superior to him in all other respects: and on the 
other, Philip, imagining that it would not be in his 
pow er to dispose of the. throne as be pleased, beheld 
with a jealous eye, and dreaded, the too great in- 
fluence of his younger son. It was also a great mor- 
tification to him to see rising, in his life-time, and 
before his eyes, a kind of second court in the con- 
course of Macedonians who crowded about Deme- 
trius. The young prince himself did not take suffi- 

Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 53. 
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cient care to prevent or sooth the growing disaf- 
fection to his persoiv Instead of endeavouring to 
suppress envy, by gentleness, modesty, and com- 
plaisance, he only inflamed and exasperated it, by a 
certain air of haughtiness which he had brought with 
him from Rome, valuing himself upon the iiijtrks of 
distinction with which he had been honoured in that 
pity; and not scrupling to declare, that the senate 
had granted him many things which they had before 
refused his father. 

Philip’s discontent was still more inflamed on the 
arrival of the new ambassadors, to wJiom his son 
paid his court more assiduously than to himself; 
and when he found he should be obliged to abandon 
Thrace, to withdraw his garrisons from that country, 
and to execute other things, either pursuant to the 
decrees of the first commissioners, or to tho fresh 
orders he had received from Rome; orders and 
decrees with which he complied very much against 
his will, and with the highest secret resentment ; but 
with w hich he was forced to comply, to prevent his 
being involved in a war for which he was not suf- 
ficiently preparcci" To remove ail suspicion of his 
harbouring the least design that way, he carried his 
arms into the very heart of 'i'hrace, against people 
w ith whom the Roman did 4iot concern themselves in 
any manner. » 

“ However, his inclinatioiis were not unknown at 
Rome. Marcius, one of the con)missioners, who 
had communicated ih^ orders of the senate to Philip, 
wrote to Rome to infoiin them, that all the king’s 
discourses, and the several. steps he took, visibly 
threatened an approaching war. To make himself 
the more secure of the maritime cities, he forced all 
the inhabitants, with their families, to leave them; 
settled them in * the most northci n part of Mace- 
don ; and substituted in their [)laces Thracians, and 

• Liv. 1. xl. n. 3 — 5. 
jEmathia, called forni'^i'iy roeoaia. 
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other barbarousnations, on whom be believed he might 
more securely depend. These, changes occasioned a 
genei'at murmur in every part of Macedon ; and all 
the provinces echoed with the cries and complaints of 
tliese poor unhappy people, who were forced away 
from their houses and their native place, to be con> 
hned in unknown countries. Nothing was heard on 
all sides but imprecations and curses against the king, 
who was the author of these innovations. 

A- But Bhilip, so far from being moved at thar grief, 
more cruel from it. Every thing seemed to 
182 . afford him cause for suspicion, and gave him umbrage. 
He had put to death a great number of persons^ 
upon suspicion that they favoured the Romans. He 
thought his own life could not be safe, but by retain- 
ing their children in his own power, and he impri- 
soned them under a strong guard, in order to have 
them all destroyed one after another. Nothing could 
be more horrid in itself than such a design ; but the 
sad catastrophe of one of the most powerful ntd 
most illustrious families in Thessaly, made it still 
more execrable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodi- 
cus, one of the principal persons of the country, and 
some time after, bis two sons-in-law. Tbeoxena 
and Archo, bb two daughters, had continued widow's, 
each of tham having a son, both very young. The- 
oxena, who was sought for in marriage by the richest 
and most powerful noblenaen in Thessaly, preferred 
widowhood to tlie nuptial stath ; but Archo married 
a nobleman of the £nean nation, called Poris, and 
brought liini several cliildren, whom Archo, dying 
early, ileft infants. Tbeoxena, that she might have 
an opportunity of bringing up her sister’s cbildreA 
utider her eye, married Poris ; took the same care of 
them as she did of her own son ; and was as tender 
of them as if she had been their mother. Wften 
news was brought* her of Philip’s cruel edict, to 
confine the children of those who bad .'been put to 
death ; plaihly foreseeing thait they would be given 
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up to the brutal fury of the king and his officers, she 
formed a surprising resolution, declaring that she 
would imbrue her bands in the blood of all her 
children, rather than suffer them to fall into the 
merciless power of Philip. Poris, whose soul was 
struck with horror at this design, told her, in order 
to divert her from it, that he would send aU their 
children to Athens, to some friends, on whose fide- 
lity and humanity he could safely rely, and that he 
himself would convey them thither. Accordingly, 
they all set out from Tbessalonica, in o?d?f to sail 
to the city of ^^Enea, to assist at a solemn festival, 
which was solemnized annually in honour of Eneas 
their founder. Having spent the whole day in festi- 
vity and rejoicing, about midnight, when every body 
else was asleep, they embarked on board a galley 
which Poris bad prepared for them, as if intending 
to return to Tbessalonica, but, in reality, to go to 
Euboea ; when unhappily a contrary wind prevented 
them from advancing forwards in spite of their ut- 
fiost efforts, and drove them back towards the coasts 
At day- break, the king’s officers, who were posted 
to guard the port, having perceived them, imme- 
diately sent off an armed sloop; commanding the 
captain of it, upon the severest penalties, not to 
return without the galley. As it drew nearer, Po- 
ris was seen every moment, either exhorting the 
ship’s company, in the strongest terms, to'exert them- 
selves to the utmost in order to get forward; or 
lifting up his hands \o heaven, and imploring the 
assistance of the gods. In the mean time, The- 
oxena, resuming her former resolution, and present- 
ing to her children the poison she had prepared, and 
the da^[ers she had brought with her ; “ Death 
“ (says she) alone can free you from your miseries; 
“ and here js what will procure you that last, sad 
“ refuge. Secure yourselves from the king’s horrid 
“ cnidty by the method you like best. Go, my 
“ dear children,* such of you as’ are more advanced 
“ in years, and take these poniards; or, in case a 
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“ slower kind of death may be more grateful, take 
“ this poison.” The enemy were now nearly close 
to them, and the mother was* very urgent. They 
obeyed her commands, and all^ having either swaU 
lowed the deadly draughts, or plunged the daggers 
in their bosoms, were thrown into the sea; The- 
oxena, "after giving her husband a last sad embrace^ 
leaped into the sea with him. Philip’s officers then 
seized the galley, but did not find one person alive 
in it. 

The lifltfbr of this tragical event revived and in- 
flamed, to a prodigious degree, the hatred against 
Pliilip. lie was publicly detested as a bloody tyrant; 
and peo])le vented, in all places, both against him and 
his children, dreadful imprecations, which, says Livyy 
soon had their effect; the gods having abandoned 
him to a blind fury, which proinptecT him to wreak his 
vengeance against his own children. 

Perseus saw, with infinite pain and affliction, 
that the regard of the Macedonians for his brother 
Demetrius, and his credit and authority among the 
Romans, increased daily. Having now no hopes 
left of being able to ascend the throne but by cri- 
minal methods, he made them his ©nly refuge. He 
began, by sounding the disposition of those who were 
in greatest favour with the king, and by addressing 
them in obscure and ambiguous words. At first, 
some seemed not to enter into his views, and rejected 
his proposals, fronr believing tliat there was more to 
be hoped from Demetrius. Pjpt afterwards, observ- 
ing that the hatred of Philip for the Romans in- 
creased sensibly, which Perseus endeavoured daily 
to inflame, and which Demetrius, on the contrary, 
opposed to the utmost ; they changed their opinion. 
Judging naturally that the latter, whose youth and 
inexperience made him not sufficiently upon his 
guard against the artifices of his brother, would at 
last fall a victim to them; they thought it their in- 
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terest to promote an event which would happen with- 
out their participation, and to go over immediately to 
the strongest party.* They accordingly did so, and 
devoted themselves entirely to Perseus. 

Having postponed the execution of their more re- 
mote designs, they were ofopinion that, for the present, 
it would be proper for them to employ their, utmost 
efforts to exasperate the king against the Romans, 
and to inspire him with thoughts of war, to which he 
was already very much inclined. At the same time, 
to render Demetrius every day more sus’pSCted, they 
industriously, on all occasions, made the discourse 
turn in the king’s presence upon the Romans ; some 
expressing the utmost contempt for their laws and 
customs, others for their exploits; some for the city 
of Rome, which, according to them, was void of or- 
naments and magnificent buildings ; and others, even 
for such of the Romans, as were in highest estima- 
tion ; making them all pass in this manner in a kind 
of review. Demetrius, who did not perceive the scope 
and tendency of all these discourses, never failed, 
out of zeal for the Romans, and by way of contradic- 
tion to his brother, to take fire on these occasions. 
Hence, without considering the consequences, he ren- 
dered himself suspected and odious to the king, and 
opened the way for the accusations and calumnies 
preparing against him. Accordingly his father did not 
communicate to him any of the designs which he was 
continually meditating against Rome, and unbosomed 
himself only to Perseus. 

Some ambassadors whom he had sent to the Bas- 
tarnae, to desire aid from them, returned about the 
time we are now speaking’of. They had brought 
with them several youths of quality, and even princes 
of the blood, one of whom promised his sister in 
marriage to one of Philip’s sons. This new alliance 
with a pow’erful nation very much exalted the king’s 
courage. Perseus taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, “ Of what use (says l/e) can all this be to 
“ us.^ We have not so much to hope from foreign 
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“ 9ids, 9 & to di'ead from domestic fo^ We harbour 
*' in our bosoms, I will not say a traitor, but Ht least 
“ a spy. The Romans, ever since he was a hostage 
“ among them, have restored us his body ; but as 
** to bis heart and iftclinations, those he has left 

with them. Almost all tho Macedonians fix al' 
“ ready their eyes on him ; and are persuade<l, that 
“ they shall never have any king but him whom the 
“ Romans shall please to set over them." By such 
speeches, the old king’s djsgust was perpetually kept 
up, wl)o 'vvtrs already but too much alienated from 
Demetrius. 

About this <iine the army was reviewed, at a fes- 
tival solemniaed every year with religions pomp, the 
ceremonies whereof were as follow : * A bitch, says 
Livy, is divided into two parts ; being cut, long- ways, 
through the middle of the body, after which half is 
laid on each side of the road. The troops under 
arms are made to march between the two parts of the 
victim thus divided. At the head of this march, tbe 
shining arms of all the kings of Macedon are carried, 
tracing them backwards to the most reQ)ote anti- 
quity. The king, with the princes bis children, ap- 
pear afterward, followed by ail the royal household, 
and the companies of guar^. Tlie march is closed 
by the multitude of tte Macedonians. On the |^- 
sent occasion, the two princes walked on each side 
of the king Perseus being thirty years of age, and 
l^roetrius twenty-five; tl» one in the vigour, the 
other in the dower of his age ; ^s who might have 
formed their father's bappiness*, had his mind been 
rightly disposed and reasonable. 

The custom was, after the sacrifices which ac- 
companied this (neremony were over, to exhibit a 
kind of tournament, and to divide the army into 
two bodies, who fought with no other arms than foils, 


* We 6iid, in Scripture^, the like ceremony, in which, in order 
for the concluding of a treaty, the two contracting parties pass 
betwaea the parte of the victim divided. Jer. xxxiv. 1 8,. 
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and represented a battle. The two bodies of men 
were commanded by the two young princes. How- 
ever, this was not b mere mock battle ; all the men 
exerting themselves with their blunted weapons, witli 
as much ardour as if they had been disputing for the 
throne. Several were wounded on both sides ; and 
nothing but swords were wanting to make»il a real 
battle. The body commanded by Demetrius had 
very much the superiority. This advantage gave 
great umbrage to Perseus. His friends, on the con- 
trary, rejoiced at it, judging that this wotlffi be a very 
favourable and natural opportunity for him to form 
an accusation against his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the soldiers of their respective parties. 
Perseus, whom his brother had invited to his ban- 
quet, refused to come. The joy was very great on 
both sides, and the guests drank in proportion. 
During the entertainment, much discourse passed 
about the battle-; and the guests intermixed their 
speeches with jests and raillery (some of which were 
very sharp) against those of the contrary party, 
without sparing even the leaders. Perseus had sent 
a spy to obscrw all that should be said at his bro- 
ther’s banquet ; but four young persons, who came 
by accident out of the hall, having discovered this 
spy, gave him very rougli- treatment. Demetrius, 
who had not heard of what had happened, said to the 
company : “ Let us go and conclude our feast at my 
“ brother’s, to soften his pain (if he has any remain- 
“ ing) by an agreeable surprise, which will shew that 
“ we act with frankness and sincerity; and do not 
“ harbour any malice against him.” Immediately all 
cried that they would go, those excepted who were 
afraid that their ill treatment of the spy would be 
revenged. But Demetrius forcing them thither also, 
they concealed swords under their robes, in order to 
defend themselves in case there should be occasion. 
When discord reigns in families, it is impossible for 
any thing to be kept secret in them. A man, run- 

VOL. VII. ^ 
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■fllfig bhstiiy; before, ivent to Pei^eus, and told Wm 
that ^edie'tt^ua eonilOg, ’Ond had four aien well 
artded in fais trUm. He might baisily have gueaised 
‘ihe.’catiBe ofit, as he khew '.that they were the :per- 
'sohs ^ho had ill treated the spy. Nevertheless, to 
|iiiake this action StlirittOre’criniinal, Perseus orders 
‘the doors to be looked ; and then, frotn the window 
'of ‘ah upper apartment which looked into the stteet, 
cried alohd'tb his Servants not to open the door to 
WMches Who Were come»wlth arms in their hands 
to 'assaSsi^^e them. Demetrius, who was a little 
w'arm with wine, after having complained, in a loud 
and ang »7 tonfi of voice, at being refbsed admittance, 
■fCtiimed back, and a^in sat down to table, still ig- 
hOiant of the affair relating tO Perseus’s spy. 

The'nCxt'ilay, %s sOoh ‘hs 'PerseUs could get an 
'opportunity -to approach his fether, he'enteted his 
Sphrtnieht with a very 'dejected' air; and cohtiinreid 
' some tithe 'in his 1 prcSenCe, but at 'a little distance, 
Without opening his'lSoUth. 'Philip, being ^realty 
'surprised at bis Silence, hsked What could be die 
CatiSe of the concefn Which appeared in his ' Cotlnle- ' 
‘hanbe? “'It is,” answers PerSetis, “ by, the merest 
“ j^obd fortune ih the Worid that you see me here 
“ alive. My brother now no 'fon^Cr lays secret 
“ 'shares for me: he came in the night to my house, 
“ at the b^d *6f a’bOdy tilf armfed men, purposely to 
aSsaSsinatfe me. 'l had ho other ' way 'left to sC- 
“’riire myself from his, fury, Ifot by shuttir^ 'ttiy 
“ doofs, and keeping the ' wall ' betilfecn 'hfm 'hnd 
“ me.” ^Per^us, perceiving by ’ his ‘father's cOuh- 
'tdnahce, 'that -be ' Was'irtruCk w^Eh'asthtolshSSent'and 
'dread : “'If ♦you will ’tbtfdeSCendj” ■Says ‘liie, “ fo 
“'listen 'a 'li>i*tniht '1»‘hne, Aall ♦be 'folly 'ac- 
“ ^naihu^ “WHb tbc '^bble ^sfote ' of fte kkir." 
‘Piiilip'ahewblifd, heaebihi; 
''ihd fmmfe^itely bidiefed 
'm'lliie’^'Yttne he'sl^klbr 
’^id^;iSol'iiPiheir*kdvae^dn ,«a8’bciaiSdh. »TFlibke 
"ilfito, Vho'\»hfe’ti8-1h«nl«fc*^ 'Wiiice'for 
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.i^v 9 i(tc«d in yeaifS. Tbey ha^ icoocewwd itbew* 
«filve$ wife ibctqijWTel , of fee two prinoes, and ,ap- 
lieared very eeldofe at oourt. PWlip, whilst he 
waited for their icomiog, walHed several tiaies up 
.aad down his apartment alone, revolniDg 4n his 
-Qiind a vmiety.of thoughts ; his son Pefseus -standing 
alldbe time at a distance. When ,w<«d waff, brought 
Philip 'that (his ta’o weoerahle jfcieods a’ere eoui®, 
he .withdrew ito an rinner;apartmentiwifetthem, ^and 
as many of his lifcguaifds ; and permitted each of 
:bis -sons to bring three persons, unarroeo, along with 
ihim ; and having taken ihis seat, he spoke to them as 

follows : ’ , 

“ Behold in me an .unhappy father, iforced (to sit 
“ as judge between my two sons, one fee accuser, tand 
“ fee other accused of dcatricide ; .reduced! to fee sad 
“ necessity. of finding, dn one ctf them, ^feer a.cri- 
^‘ niinal or a false accuser. For a long time, .kideed, 

“ from -certain expressions which I have -overheard, 
“.and from your behaviour (towards eachjOtber, (a 
“.behaviour no way aniting (brothers,) I have (been 
■ “ lafraid this storm would ibrcak over, ro^ bead. And 
“ yet. I hoped, from time to time, feat your. discon- 
“ (tents and diigusts .would soften, .and your aus- 
“ipkions .vanbh.awny. J. recollected, feat, oojotend* 
“ hjg Jungs. and. priaces,! lay ingidwvn th<ari8nn8,.-bad 
“.frequently contracted tUiances and iftiendsbips ; 
“ feat private; men (bad -suppresseif their amino* 

“ sides. il flatteeed.myseif, feat you would o»e.<ky 
“ remember the endearing name ofebrrihrenjliyi which 
“-yauiarouniled jtfeose happy yeaocsofii^o^which 
“..you .spent in .siflapli«% aad>uiiion; in .^oe, .the 
■“'Coonsels. ofta>&lher so.dflemiwpeaiirf'j cooomIs, 
“iwlacbjcalas 1 <1 am jjfiaid have b^;^»^'to«hild- 
“ foiid^ tiad iodprilefe myyvinice. iHiw^wny 
“liiwBS, iaftertsetting b€&m(y«i. eiMfiipleSiOf discord 

“jbetweenikrofewSjhaveiirepresertefeits.^tfBlcon- 

“ifafBipDces,! by ;abewiog, you :fent bwi . 

“idnwtdvcdjfeemselves aaiineviddde ruin; aadinot 
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“ only tbemselves, but tboir children, families, and 
** kingdoms? On the other side, I proposed good 
“ dl'amples for your imitation:* the strict union be- 
tHween the two kings of Lacedsemonia, so advanta- 
** geous during several centuries to themselves and 
" their country ; whereas division and private inter- 
“ est Changed the monarchic government into ty- 
“ ranny, and proved the destruction of Sparta. By 
“ what other method, than by fraternal concord, did 
**. the two brothers, Eutnenes and Attains, from such 
“ weak beginnings as almost reflected dishonour on 
“ the regal dignity, rise to a pitch of power equal to 
“ mine, to that of Antiochus, and of all the kings we 
^‘know? 1 even did not scruple to cite examples 
“ from the Romans, of which I myself bad either 
“ been an eye-witness, of heard from others : as the 
“ tw'o brothers, Titus and Lucius Qointius, who botli 
were engaged in war with me : the two Scipios, 
“ Publius and Lucius, who defeated and subjected 
“ Antiochus : their father and their uncle, who hav- 
“ ing been inseparable duringdheir lives, were undi- 
“ vided in death. Neither the crimes of the one, 
“ though attended with such fatal consequences ; nor 
“ the virtues of the other, though cftwn^ with such 
“ happy success, have been able to make you abhor 
“ division and discord, or to inspire you with gentle 
“ and pacific sendments.* Both of you, even in my 
“ iifo'titne, liave turned your eyes and guilty desires 
“ upon my throne. You suffer me to live, just so 
“ long as that, surviving one«of you, 1 secure my 
“ crown to the other by my deadi. TW fond names 
“ of father and tnrotber are insupportable to both. 
“ Your souls stratfgers to ten^rness and duty. 
“ A resdees d^iie of'retgning has banished all other 
feonayour breasts, and entirely engrosses 
fiut eniDe* let me bear what each of you hafe 
Pt^ute die ears of your patent with your 
*^ii^3Wlidona, whether resd or feigned. Open your 
’ CiiaM idbuths ; ’mutuary vent your slau^s, and 
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“ afterwards arm your parricidal hands one against 
the other. I ana ready to hear all you have to say, 
“ firmly detcrminea to shut my ears eternally from 
“ henceforth against the secret whispers and accusa- 
‘‘ .tions of brother against brother.” Philip having 
spoken these last words with great emotion and an 
angfy tone of voice, all who were present wdpt, and 
continued a long time in a mournful silence. 

At last, Perseus spoke as follows : “ I perceive 
‘‘ plainly, that I ought to’have openedjgy door in 
“ the dead of night; to have admitted me assassins 
“ into my house, and presented my throat to their 
“ murderous swords, since guilt is not believed till 
“ it has been perpetrated; and since I, who was so 
“ inhumanly attacked, receive the same injurious re> 
“ proaches as the aggresftr. People have but too 
“ much reason to say, that you consider Demetrius 
“ alone as your true son ; whilst I am looked upon 
“ as a stranger, sprung from a concubine, or even a 
“ supposititious child. For, did your breast glow with 
“ the tenderness which a father ought to have for his 
“ child, you would not think it jt^t to inveigh so bit- 
“ terly against me (for whose life so many snares 
“ have been laid), but against him who contrived 
“ them ; and you would not think tny life of so little 
“ consequence, as to be entirely unmoved at the 
“imminent danger I havS escaped, and at that to 
“ which I shall be exposed, should the* guilt of my 
“ enemies be suffered to go unpunished. If I must 
“ die without being suffered to complain, be it so; 
“ let me be silent, ahd be contented with beseeching 
“ the gods, that the crime whidi was begun in my 
“ person, may end in it, and’not extend to you. But 
“ if I may be allowed to do with* regard to you on 
“ the present occasioo, what nature suggests to those 
“ who, seeing ttonselvw attacked unawares in a de- 
‘fsert, implore the assistance even of tiiose whom 
“ they had never seen ; if when^I see swords drawn 
“ against roe, I may be permiUe^ to utter a plaintive 
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** ini vtiifee; I conjare yaif fey the tsen- 

“ 4»v hiftit'cif ftitfecr (foir «rbj«te ^etfeer i»y brtiliter 
** ml lite bad tbe revemice, you ydurs^lf 

“ bave klbov^n), to liiteu to tno at tfeta tkiMf,.as 
“.you would, -if, aiJiked 4uddeuiy from youi' sl®e|!>' fey 
tumult of wfeat pissed last night, ehauce bad 
fepoogbt yoQ, af toe iostcmt of my danger, and in 
“the midst of my cotoflabts; and you had found 
“iJemeirius' fet my dom, attended by person® in 
artusi 3tbat I should Khve told you yesterday, in 
“the greatest emotidu and ()etrified with fear, I say 
“to you to-day; 

** Brotoer, ^ a long time tre have not lived toge- 
“ thfef litfe peiisOhS ddsirous of sharing in parties of 
“ t^Aeasdtoj Your pridoml^t ivish is to reign $ but 
“ ybd find an toriuoible ^toele in my age, toe law 
“ of nations, toe aunient customs of Macedonia ; and, 
“ a still stronger circutostance, in my father’s ivill 
“ and pleasure. It tvill be impossible for you ever 
“ to force these iMrrfersj and to ascend the throire, 
“but by imbruing your hands in my blood. To 
“Cdi^ass your horrid ends, you leave nothing un- 
“ tried, and set etcry engine at work. Hitherto, 
eitofer iny vigilance, or my good fortune, has pre- 
“hetyed me from your murderous hands. Ycsier- 
“ dayi at toie reYie\Vj and ty tertmony of the tourna- 
“ bdtdi #hiep folloU'ed the battle* by your con- 

“ became almost blotnly and fatal ; and I 

death ^ly by suffering mysidf and my fol- 
“ toaferti to fee defeated. Fmar this fight, #bieh was 
“fefetfy fe femiibat feet^l'Cleh ehetofes, you insidion^y 
“tahled l^ if etoat bad passed bad been oaly the 
‘‘ diveifekjfi feffe(fbthfefs),*tfe allure me to your feast. 
“ Cafe yfeh^efef^ ^fatoer) that i ahofeld have met 
tm«iiit!dg(feiitatoefe, since iheee very |^ts 
“‘diuffe to toy pafaifecbtopfefely «ni»^, %t m late tn 
“ittfer ? Cab yofe that I ahoald luive bad 
“ awtoii^ isi fear, in .the gieom of n^ from toeir 
.“ViMfe febtoi in 0 ^ days am! tiefore ftm oyoa, 
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bjtfl a)ffl 08 li killed me wKh tbeir wooden, wp^- 
ppnp? Vbalt! ypu» wljo.are my professed enemy 5 
“. ypo, v([hp, are copicipus ^hat 1 have SO moeb reason 
to pom plain of yom: eoorio.ct ; you (i ^y) come to 
“ roe, in the pighf, at an nnsewooable boyf* 

“ thehead ofacompaoy of armed young men? I«a 
“ not think it safe for me to go, to yoiir entertainment i 
“ and should I receive yon in my house at a traie 
“ vifhen, heated with the fumes of winO) ypu came so 
“ well attended? Had Uhen opened (m- 

“ ther) yon would he preparing to soJeTOwe my £u- 
“ neral at this very instant in which yon vouchsafe 
“ to hear my complaip,ts. I do not advance any 
“ tinog dubious, nor spea,k barely from conjecture. 

For cai> D.ernetrius to oiy house, 

“ afrendpd by a band of young people, and that'some 
“ of them were armed? I only desire, to. have those 
“ whom I shall name sent for. I believe them ca- 
paWe of any thing ; but yet they will not have the 
“ assurance to deny this fact. Had I brought them 
“ before you, after seizing them armed in my bouse, 

“ you would be fully convinced of theit guilt: and 
“ surely their own confession ought to be no less 
“ proof of it. • 

“ You call down imprecations and curses upon 
“ impious sons who aspire to your throne : this (my 
“ father) you have great reason to do ; but tten 
P vent not your imprecations blindly, abd at random. 
“ Distingubh between the innocent and the guilty. 
“ Uit him who meditated to murder his brother, feel 
M the anger of the gods, the just avengers of paternal 
n authority ; but then let him, who by his brother s 

enilt was brought to the* brink of destcudwo, find 
ff I secure wyipm w bis fatberb tenderness and jus- 
f » tiee, lor, where else cm I expect to fiiMt one 1 1, 

“ to .neftber the i^remony of ih« review, me 

« spteanity *be Umnawneotr my <>?«» boose, tne 
ff iestixal, nor Ihe hours of ni^t allotled by 
W myi for reposOr OwW a&rd the least seetit^? 
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“ If 1 go to the entertainment to which my bro- 
“ tlwr Incites me, I am a dead man; and it will 
“ be equally fatal to me, if I admit him into my 
'‘ house when he comes thither at miiiniidit. Snares 
“ are laid for me wherever I tread. Death lies in 
ambush for me’ wherever I move; — to what place 
“ then can I fly for security ? 

I have devoted myself only to the gods, and' to 
“ you, my father. I never made my court to the 
“ Romans, and cannot have'recourse to them. They 
“ w^ish my rum, because I am so much affected with 
“ their injustice to you ; because I am tortured to 
“ the soul, anfl fired with indignation, to see you 
“ dispossessed of so many cities and nations ; and, 
“ lately, of the maritime coast of Thrace. They 
“ cannot flatter themselves with the hopes of making 
“ themselves masters of Macedonia as long as you 
“ or I are in being. They are sensible that, should 
“ I die by my brother’s guilt, or age bring you to 
“ the grave, or the due course of nature be antici- 
“ pated ; then the king and kingdom will be at their 
“ disposal. 

“ Had the Romans left you some city or territory, 
“ not in the kingdom of Macedon, Tpossibly might 
“ have' M some opportunity of retiring to it. But, 
“ it may be said, -I shall find a sufficiently powerful 
“ protection in the Macedonians. You, yourself, 
“ fiuber, saw* yesterday, with what animosity the 
“ sddiers attacked me in the battle. What was 
“ wanting for my destruction hat swords of steel 
“ However, the arms they then wanted, my bro- 
“ tber’w^ests assumed in the-night. Why should 
f‘ i mmitiou « great part of the principal persons 
*i«jf your court, i(»iio ground all their hopes on the 
and on hitn who is'aR*p(^orful with 
They are not ashamed to prefa* bim not 
who am bis eider brother^ ^but, 1 
M say it, to you; who are our kktg and 

f‘ p^tia ^at b in to him you ard 
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“obliged for the senate’s remitting you some of 
“those things -wbieb they otherwise would have re- 
“ quired : it is be who now checks the Romans, 
“ and prevents their advancing in a hostile manner 
“ into your kingdom. In fine, if they may be 
“ believed, your old age has no other refuge but the 
“ protection which your young son procures* yoo.“ 
“ On his side are the Romans, and ail the cities which 
“ have been dismembered from your dominions, as 
“ well as all such Macecionians whose dependence, 
“ with regard to fortune, is placed wUSlly on the 
“ Romans. But with respect to myself, I look upon 
“ it as glorious, to have no other protdctor than you, 
“ my father, and to place all my hopes in you 
“ alone. 

“ What do you judge to be the aim and design of 
“ the letter you lately received from (Juintius, in 
“ which he declares expressly, that you acted pru- 
“•dently for your interest, in sending Demetrius to 
“ Rome ; and wherein he exhorts you to send him 
“ back thither, accompanied by other ambassadors, 
“ and a greater train of Macedonian noblemen ? 
“ Quintius is now every thing with Demetrius. He 
“ has no other'guide but his counsels, or rather his 
“ orders. Quite forgetting that you are bis father, 
“ he seems to have substituted him in your place.*— 
“ It is in the city of Ronfe, and in his sight, that he 
“ formed the secret and clandestine designs which 
“ will soon break out into action. It is merely to 
“ ensure their success, that Quintids orders you tosend 
“along with Demetrius a greater number of the Maee- 
“ donian nobility. They set out from this country 
“ with the mostsincereattadhmeutto your person and 
“ interest : but, won by the caresses which are lavish- 
“ ed upon them in that <aty, they return from it cor- 
“ rupted and debauched by directly opposite senti- 
“ ments. Demetrius is all in all with them : they 
“ already presume, ip your life-time, to give him the 
“ tkle of king!*— If I tmi mdignant at this conduct, I 



“ to see not only Qthsrs, Iwt youwelf 

“ chMge H)o witl) the desi^i of as^- 

“ iaig' to yam throne. Shriuld Hhis accusation be 
** leitelled at us, botbi ][- am conscious of tpy, oiwo. in* 
Boceoce^ and it cannot in any manner affect mo* 
For n'hoiD« in that case, should: I dispossess, to seize 
“ upon <wliiat yrould be another’s right: there is no 
“ one but my fether between me and the throne ; and 
“ I beseech dse gods that he may long continue so. 
“ In ease I shouki-happenio survive him (and this I 
would ndfwish any longer than he shall think me 
“ worthy of it), I shall succeed him in the kingdom, if 
“• it be his good pleasure. He may be accused of as- 
“ piring to the throne, and of aspiring in the most un- 
“ just and criminal manrier, who is impatient to break 
the order and overleap the bounds prescribed by 
nge. by nature, by the usages and customs of Ma- 
“ o^onia, and by the law of nations. My elder 
“ brother, says Ciemetrius to himself, to whom the 
kingdom belongs both by the right of seniority 
“ and my fcrther’s will, is an obstacle to my arobi- 
“ tious views. I must dispatch him. — I shall not be 
“ the hrst who has waded through a brother's blood 
“ to the th,rone.->rMy father in yegrt, and without 
support, will -be too much afraid for his own life to 
“ mjklitate revengeisr his son’s death. The Romans 
“ will be pleased to see mn on the throne; they will 
'* approve my conduct, and he able to support roe. 

lawn (my father) these prefects may all be de- 
“ featad, M I am sure they are»not without founda- 
“ tkm. la a word, I reduee all to this : It is in your 
powcH' to sacune my life, bringing to ciwidign 
** punishamnt those who yeste^oy armecl themselves 
M.lo assi^K^ am: boi should their viUaiaytake 
'*<#irect, it will be m ydar powm* to Fevepge my 

ill'saaD as Periiens had eaded h» speech, ali the 
eon^y east their eyea oa pamefeins* to Isolate 
iiati ^ iiidta iociunbeai oa im to ansinsr >ktoQMli- 
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at^. Btrt as ^ quite oppressed! witti sorrow aed* 
ovcv^ekned in te^s, seemed unable to speafr, a 
kufig sftraice ensued. ' At last, being pressed to- an- 
swer, he made his ^re way to necessity, and 
spoke as follows : — 

“ Perseus, by accusing me in your presence, ray 
fether, and by shedifeig fictitioos tears lo move 
“ you to compassion, has made you suspect mine, 

“ wlM, alas! are but too sincere; and by that 
“ means has deprived raeX)f all the adva^g^ the ac- 
“ ciised generally have. Although ever since my 
“ return from Rome he has been day and night laying 
“ snares for roe, in secret cabals whfi his creatures ; 
“ yet he now represents me to you, not only as laymg 
“ bkiden ambuscades to destroy him, but attacking 
** him by open violence and an armed force. He 
“ endeavours to alarm yon by the pretended dan- 
“ gers which surround him, in hopes of hast«iing by 
“ your means the death of his innocent brother. 
“ He declares that he has no refuge, no asylum left, 
“ with design to prevent my finding one in your cle- 
“ mency and justice. In the solitary and abandoned 
“ state to which I see myself reduced, quite friend- 
“ less and unprotected, he strives to make me odious, 
“ by reproaching me with possessing an influence and 
“ interest with foreigners, which are rather a prejudice 

“ than a service to me. * 

“ Observe, I beseech you, with what insidious 
“ art he has blended and confounded the transac- 
“ tions of last night with every other circumstance 
my life: and fois in a doable view ; first to 
" raise a suspicion in you of my conduct in general 
“from this last action,*the inhocence of which 
** will soon be evident; and secondly, to support, 
“ by ^ idte story of a nocturnal attack, his 
“ equally idle ticcusiaifon; of my harbouring criminal 
“ tievvs, hopes, and ffretensions. At the same time 
“ be has endeavours to shew ftiat this accasatton 
“ was not premeifitatea or prepared ; but Ihavit was 
“ wlMftiy the eflfecf of the '^r wi* wbicb be was 
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^ seized, occasidiied by l«8t night’s tufault. But, 
“ PepsOus, if I bad attempted to betray my father 
** and his kingdom ; bad I engaged in conspiracies 
‘* .witb the Romans, and with the enemies- of the 
“ state ; you ought not to have waited for the'oppor- 
“ tunity of the fictitious story of last night’s trans- 
action,* but should have impeached me before this 
“ time of such treason. If the charge of treason, 
“ when separated from the other, was altogether im- 
“ probable, and could servo to no other purpose but 
“ to prove fflJw much you envy me, and not to evince 
“ my guilt; you ought not to have mentioned it 
“ now, but should have, postponed that charge to 
** another time ; and have examined now this question 
“ only, Whether you laid snares for me, or I for you. 

I nevertheless will endeavour, as far as the confusion 
‘‘ into which this sudden and unforeseen accusation 
has thrown me will permit, to separate and distin* 
guish what you have thrown together Indiscrimi- 
‘‘ nately ; and to shew whether you or myself ought 
*' in justice to be accused of laying a snare for the 
“ other last night. 

“ Perseus asserts, that I harboured a design to 
“ assassinate him, in order that, by thh death of my 
'' elder brother, to whom the crown appertains by 
“ the right of nations, by the customs of Mace- 
“ donia, and even, as he pretends, by your deter- 
“ mit^tion ; 1* though the younger son, might suc- 
“ ceed to the throne. To what purpose therefore 
“ is that other part of his speech* where be declares, 
“ that I have been particularly studious to ingratiate 
“ myself with the Romans, and flattered myself with 
“ hopes of being abld to ascend the throne by 
assistance?* For, if 1 thought the Ropiahs 
“ wpre powetfnl ^ough to bestow the kingdom of 
pihl^on on whomsoever they pleased, and if I 
“ eo much on my influence and authority with 
“ tbena, why sboidd 1 commit a fratricide of no 
“adyant^e h? tnyself? What! should I baveaf- 
fcetod to iHjiPOttod^ teroplea with a diadem, 
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“ dyed with my brother’s blood, merely that I 
“ might become odious and execrable, even to those 
“ with whom I Bad acquired some influence (if' 
indeed I have any), by a probity either real or dis- 
“ semWed? Unless you can suppose that Quintius, 

“ whose counsel I am accused of following (he, 1 saj', 
“ who lives in so delightful an union with hisjbrother), 
“ suggested to me the horrid design of embruing 
“ my hands in my brother’s blood. Perseus has sum- 
“ moned up all the advatttages, by which (as he would 
“ insinuate) I can promise myself a su'periority over 
“ him ; such as the credit of the Romans, the suffrages 
“ of the Macedonians, and the almost universal con- 
■ “ sent of gods and men ; and yet he at the same time 
“'(as if I were inferior to him in all respects) charges 
“ me with having recourse to an expedient which none 
“ but the blackest villains could employ. Are you 
‘ ‘ willing to have us judged upon this principle and rule, 
“ That whichsoever of us two was apprehensive that 
“the other would be judged more worthy of the 
“ diadem, shall be declared to have formed the 
“ design of murdering his brother ? 

“ But let us come to facts, and examine the order 
“and plan of, the criminal enterprise with wihich I 
“ am charged. Perseus pretends to have been at- 
“ tacked in differentmanners, all which are, however, 
“ included within the space of one day. I attempted, 
“ as he says, to murder him in broad day-light, in 
“ the battle which followed the sacred ceremony of 
“ the review. 1 determined to poison him at an 
“ entertainment towhich I bad invited him. Iii fine, 
“ I resolved to attack him with open force in the 
“ dead of night, attended by armed persons to a 
^ ‘ party of pleasure at his house. 

“ see, roy father, the season I had chosen to 
“ commit thb fratricide ; a tournament, a banquet, a 
- ^ party of pleawire, and on how venerable and solemn 
“a day! a day on E'hich the army is reviews, on 
wUch the resplendent arms of all, the Macedonian 
“ moonrchs are carried in the front of the procession ; 
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Da wbida it passra betioeen the ftu o |)ai ts of the 
DSOMBd vktiiQ ;• and on nbich we .ha|.ve ;the honour 
tftiomvch on e»:h >siik Df yotf, at the head of the 
** whole Maoedenian :peaple. What ! though puri-. 

£ed hy ithis august saoiihce, iirom all fauhail might 
“hdfope latVB 'coimaitted ; having before my eyes the 
^‘ sacred wiotim through whidh we passed, was my 
“ mind untant 'upon fratnicidra, poisons, and dag- 
“igers ! Behled inauch amannenby crimes of the 
“imost horrid nature, by iphat ceremonies, by what 
V aietkns, wrould it have (been possible for me to 
“jporify myself ? 

*‘IIt lb evident that n^ brother, hurried on by a 
“ blind wbh (to calumniate and destroy me, in his 
“endeavour to make every thing suspected, and a 
“ crime iame, betray andicontradicts himself. (For 
“v(brother) had jI Formed the des%n of ipoboniug 
“ you (Bt my :tabk, what jcould be »more ilhjudged 
“!tiHm=to<exa^erate you, and to put youiuponyour 
“i guard Ihy aniobstioatB ibattle, in whidi d simild 
“ihave idisctmced 'that I bad des^s of violence 
“against you; :aad 1^ ithat (means, have pre- 
“vventad ^your eommg to an entertaiamenttto which 
*<il ibad (inrited 'you, mud tat wbiob you accord- 
“ i^y refiMedttoJhei^esent ? fiat surely, after such 
“ r^sal,tahodhl il. not hate endeavouredtoi reeon- 
“tinle-nayself toi^ou; >and,ia8 iLbadi resolved: to take 
iy poison, ougbt ivnot to havcisought an- 
^‘other^t^pOTtuaBt^forgivioh^u thefatolidranghtP 
“ GouMiitheexpected that'!' should ahniptiy,% off 
“ Dmihe tery same day to>anotlier 'Bcheote,>and at- 
“t tempt’ to assassinate you, upon preteuceiof going 
“(to your ibooBe on a patty of pleasure? Coukl 1 
reasonably ftattenmyself •m’ithswiiMfto((tayqg it 
foar.Df'yocurtbe^iaiardered 
'^^hidMdde .j^tofoae^toc^ eatertaiomsut), 

*^itiiititiR«aiBeilwrva^^ not inmeetyop to'anfuse 
lataalBiittaneethaojyDurt bouse ? 

• to( yoaiwith- 

H)aaii)4dadH^|Cthat'in4tday ohiestirity anthegofoihg, 
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“'happertin^'to be in'cdinpany with 'yottt^'people df 
“ ttty own elge, 1 Hrank more plentifolly than nsiiil. 
“ Enquire, I beseelbh ybu, how we 'spent our time 
“at the feasit yesterday, how full of mirth we 
“ were/ hoW transported with thooghtless gaiety, 
“very much Heighten^, by oar, phrteps, too indis- 
“creet joy, for the wictoify we had gained in the 
“'tourndlnctit. It is the sad ‘condition of -an unfore- 
“ Seen accusatidn ; it is'tbe danger in'which I noW 
“ see myself 'involved, that have dispelled hut tob 
“ easily the fumes of wine ; otherwise, tPcalm assks- 
“ sin, my 'eyes had 'still beeh closed ih slumbers., 
“Had I formed a resolution* to attack your house 
“ With a 'view of murdering you, would it m»t<have 
“ been possible for me to abatain, for one 4ay ftom 

immoderate drinking, > and to keep' my companions 
“ from'the like'excess? 

“ Butj that it may not be thought that l alotie 
‘“act with frankness and simplicity, iet us 'hear my 
“ brother. Who has no malice, and does not harbour 
“ the least suipicion. All," says he, that' I' know, and 
“ the only thing I' have to'cbnipiain of, is,’that they 
“ ' camearmed-to my housej ti pbn* pretence Of enga^n'g 
“ in a' parly oflpleasUt'e.. Should I ask you how you 
“ came 'fo^kndw 'this, you will be forced m own, 
“ either that' my bOuseVvas filled' with spies sent by 
“ you, or else that my attendants' had taken Up antis 
“ in so open ‘a'tdawser'that every Whe knew Of it. 
“ What does my brother do? That he may not seem 
“ to have formerly^watched rfl my motions, 'hOr at 
“ this time to -^Ound his* aocusatidn merely On sup- 
“ positiofts, he beseeehes you to'enquire Of tiiose 
“ whom he shall Miihe,^ whether if be not true that 
' “ theyc^me atmed »hishoose;%orderfhat (tasif this 
‘VW-efeadbuhtfoKcirhumsianeejafterthis'iwquityinio 
“ 'mt'foeidfent'WliiOhthey owomtd' confess, 

“ thOy •may hdtfofi^ewfd'as'li^allydftnvicted. SOt 
“ is this' the ‘0[ueMi<hf? Ai^y dO'hot 'you desire fi£n 
‘♦daqanry 'fo bomade'whathef tteytook up 'arms to 
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ftfflas^tle yoR, and w^her they did. it with my 
" kaowledge, and at my re«|He5t ? For tihis is what you 
“ cr^nd; and not whafi'they ttiomselves own pub- 
iidy, and which is very manife^, that they took 
op arms with no other view than to defend thetn- 
“ selves. Whether they had or bad not reason to 
arm themselves, that they are to inform you. Do 
not blend and confound my cause with theirs, for 
** tliey are quite distinct and separate. Only tell us 
“ whether we intended to, attack you openly or by 
“ surprise.* If openly, why did we not all take up 
“arms? Why were those only armed who had in- 
“ suited yourtspy ? In case it was to have been by 
“ surprise, in what manner would the attack have 
* been made? Would it have been at the end of 
“ the feast in your house ; and after I had left it with 
“ my company, would the four men in question 
“ have staid behind, to have fallen upon you when 
“asleep? How would it have been possible for 
“ them to conceal themselves in youn house, since 
“ they were strangers in my service, and could not but 
“ be very much suspected, havii^ been seen* but a few 
“ honrsbeforeeugi^edinthequeriel? Again, supposing 
“ they had found: an opportunity to murder you, in 
“ what manner could they have escaped ? Could four 
“ men armed, have been able to make themselves 
“ masters of your house? • 

“ Leave, then, this nocturnal fiction, and come to 
“ wtot really pains youj and which you have so much 
“at heart: For what reason (methinks I hear my 
“ brirther say), for what reason (Demetrius) do the 
“ people talk of making you king ? Why do some per- 
“ sons thtnfc you more worthy thmi I of succeedingour 
“ fotber? Why do you ®»ke my hopes doubtful and 
f'^l^ohrmiojwhkh«werefollotfor ymi, would have been 
^^fi^lishedonthemostsolidfoundafion? Sncbarethe 
Irefito^hs which Perseus reyoWesitihismind, though 
“ he does not express himself in thia manner : It 
“ it ^the^ mak^ him my enemy and my accuser : 
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“ it is tjiis filU the|»*lacf and every 
“ tbe kingdom with suspicions and accusations. If 
“ I ou^t not now^ father,: so much as to hope for 
“ the sceptre, nor perhaps ever to tMnk of contesting 
“ it, as being tbe younger, and because it is jour 
“ .will and pleasure that 1 should yield to my dder 
“ brother; it does. not follow daat I ougbt^to make 
“ myself appear unworthy of it, either to^ yon (my 
“ father) or to all the Macedonians; a circumstance 
“ which, nothing but my ill conduct could occasion. 
** I can, indeed, throu^ moderation, ^..resign it to 
“ whom it belongs : but 1 cannot prevail with myself 
“ to renounce my virtue and good nema. 

“You reproach me with the affection of .die 
“ Romans, and impute that to me for a crime which 
“ ought to be roy glory. I did not desire to be 
“ sent to Rome, neither as a hostage at first, nor 
“ afterwards as ambassador: this, father, you your* 
“ self very well know. When you order^ me to g& 
thither, I obeyed your commands ; and 1 believe 
“ my conduct there and behaviour were Such, as can* 
“ not reflect the least dishonour either on yours^, 
“ your crown, or the Macedonian mdon. It is tl^ie* 
“ fore yourselj^ father, who occasioned tbe friendslnp 
“ 1 have contracted with the iWans. So lo^ ae 
“ you shall be at peace with them, so long our fri^* 
“ ship will subsist ; but,at the first signal for war, 
“ though 1 have been a hostage ansmig them, and 
“ exercised the fundiions of an amhassador b such 
“ a manner as perhaps has nc4 been disadvtmtageous 
“ to my father ;i frbm that mbment^ I say, X diall 
V dedare. myself thpir enemy* ■ I do not^desiie jto 
“reap any benefit on the preseat occasion,, J&om 
“ the tove which the ROTaans> bave for all I 
“eotpeat % |b«t it may not he of prejodpe to me. 

it, ht w^^ it desiipid to sub-^ 

b.it.^.:As a hostage and afe, ambassador, 

(diad^pm ind^ Mi, 

|WW; whisk tMMer mdi.lG|tffcon 
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my otely object: let that be neither wm- 
sidomdlie me es, a crime nor a mmit.' 

** If 1 bave violated j in eay maoinm', ^ respect I 
" to you, my father; if I have formed any cri- 
“minal enterprise i^ainst my brother; let me be 
“ punished as I deserve: but if I am innocent, this I 
“ claim that as 1 dmnot be convicted of the least 
guilt, I may not fall a victim to envy. This is not 
“ tbe first time that my brother has charged me with 
“ harbouring horrid designs; but it is the first time 
* he has attempted to do it openly, though without 
the least foundation. Was my father exasperated 
“ against me, it would be your duty, as the elder, 
“ kindly, to intercede for your younger brother ; td 
** 'pardon, to entreat that some regard 

“ini^t be shewn to his youth; and that a feult, 
“which bad committed merely through inad- 
vmtency, might be overlooked. My ruin comes 
“ from that very quarter, whence I might naturally 
** batm expected my safety. ^ 

“ Almott h^ ^(eeb, after tbe feast aind party of 
I am dialed hither on a sudden, to 
“aaftwer a (diarge of fratricide ; and ana forced to 
^ plead my own eat^ unassisted by advocates, and 
“ uawq^NXted by tM advice or influence of a single 
** fMTKm. Had I been to spe^ in favour of an- 
*' oth«r, I should hai« takmi time to prepare and 
** eeo^pOM m^s^scoi^rw ; and ye^ on sudi an occa- 
" sWBk aw rtputatien only would have hud at stake, 
and 1 iwMiddbave had nothing to do but to disiday 
‘ ny -adt ekqii8nce;^t instem, without 
ksmtiiig dte eaute for whh^ i am oidered to ip. 
J fteir k this plie^ | bear aa offended fiitoertom. 
« ^ to_mali'my defeici, and a brother 

dhmi^me iri^tltenuwthowideriiiies. 

! ell tiine 'he eouhi 'desire to pnedire 

bb neeueetiai^ wiist 1 did not so miieh it know 
“ wlmt tto busineu was, tfll die very instant the 
^ f c i m i ^ka iwaa htoii^:i^piwst m^ bn tbia^md 
B»Biteit,.|ii^:i|4'td attentive to me. 
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*<a«cBSW ttww Btudwis of jny QWB apology? SofV 
pi'iaed by a aoddoD and unforeseea accusatiod, | 

“could scaw cdbprebead what ms laid to ioy‘ 
“charge, so fer from beidg able to kopw how fo 
“ make my defence. Wb«rt hope could T have left, 

“ did I not know tiiat it iapiy father who is to ju(^ ! 

“ He may shew a weater affection for mji brother, 

“ as the elder} butiie owes more compassion toine, 

“ as being the party accused : I myself conjure you 
“ to preserve my life foi; your own sake and mioe; 

“ whereas Perseus insists upon your sacrificing me 
“ to his safety. What may you not naturally expect 
“ from him when you shall once ha^*e invested him 
“ with your authority, as be now demands your fiv 
f‘ vour at no less a price thmi my blood 1“ 

Whilst Demetrius defended himself in ^is man- 
neri his words were interrupted by cfeep sighs, and 
groans intermixed with tears. Philip, dismissing bpth 
of4hem for a mom^, advised with Im friends ; and 
then ordering them to be called in a^Pt be tdd 
them : “ I will not pronounce sentence on this affair 
“ from mere words and an hour’s discussion, 

“ from the enquiry I shall make into your conduct, 

“ from your •behaviour in small as well as great 
“ things, and from your words as well as actions.” 

This judgment shewed plainly enough, tliat although 
Demetrius had cleared 4iimsetf wi5i regturd to toe 
charge of endeavouri^ to take away his brother’s 
life, Philip, however, suspected Mm, from his connecr 
tioos with the Bnpians. idhese were, in a maniier 
Ito first seeds oT tiie war that ^n in Philip’s 
lifey-time, and which were to fqleii; junder Perseus bis 
euccessorv 

-‘The king some time aftee^ seat Phiy^w^ and a.m. 
ambassa^s ttr Pome ; not so much 
wiihfi^ littBgS oCe^ i8i' 

tion, as to gmn mforniation bow the inhabitaots in 


tir. 1.3d. 
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toepqoiie sec!reH3r into wbat he had add therh 

tb Quindus), respecthte the succession to 
^ tiirone. Philip imagined tnat these two men 
twfe hot attached to any party; but they were Per- 
seus’s adherents, and bad engaged in his conspiracy. 
Beimtriu^ who kmw nothing of what was transacting, 
(his brother’s accosatioo excepted,) had no hopes of 
ever being able to pacify his father; especially when 
he fiMind that his brother had so ordered matters 
that he could not have the least access to him. ATI 
he therefbhf endeavoared was, to keep a watchful 
guard over his words and actions, in order to give no 
ground for sasfdcion and envy. He avoided speak- 
ing of the Romans, or boiding the least correspond- 
ence with them, even by letter, knowing it was this 
that cbidSy incensed tte Macedonians' against him. 
He ou^t to have taken timse precautions sooner: 
but this young |ifmce, who had no experience, and 
was fhdic aim sincere, and Judged of others from 
himself, imi^ned he fas^ nothing to fear from a court, 
^tb whose intrigues and artifices he ought to have 
been better acquainted. 

Philip, from a vulgar option which prevailed in 
Macedon, that from the tO{l‘ of moutft Hsmus, the 
Black sha and the Adriatic, jte well as the Danube 
and the Alps, might be diectetered. had the curiosity 
to aseerteia the thifh' of it^JiMiteif; imagining that 
jptospect foi^t be of i^lle service to the design 
he hteditatedj of making al^lthe seat of war. He 
only took Perseus with b^iod ^ent Demetrius mto 
Mkctdonia t appoindne^^dus, governor bf Pteonia, 
end one of the tfog’s^ef officers, to escort hhh. 
^is man creature of Perseus, who had iaught 

bis ^tefretty; and (Aborted him, above all 
to msiouete himself as artfully as potell^e intb 
jgiaceS df the young prince, fo miter ib Ois^ 
Cpfw 181“^ ' secrets. 

iClg^' bXifoDted his commission but top Well. 
He lapped to every thing that Demetrius said, ia- 
BWnted his ill late; siemed. to iieteSt the injustice 
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and iqsincerity of bU enemies^ who represented hkii, 
on aJl occasions, hi the most odious I^ht to his 
father; and offered to serve bMU to the utmost, in 
whatever lay in bis power. Demehius at last resolved 
to dy to tlie Roraai^, He &oci^ that heaven had 
opened him a certun means (for it was necfssary to 
pass through PfficHiia, of whkb Didas, as I observed 
above, was governor), and aceordio^y be reyealjed 
his desi^ to him. Djjjlas, without loss of Ume^ . 
sent advice of this to Perseus, and the latter to ki^ 

Philip; who, after having undergone inexpressible 
fatigues in his journey up mount Hsemus, was re- 
turned /rom bis expedition with no better informa- 
tions than be carried with him. The monarch and 
his attendants did not, however, refute the vulgar opi- 
nion; in all probability, that they mi^t not expose 
so ridiculous a journey to the laughter of the public ; 
rather than because they bad seen from one and the 
same spot, rivers, seas, and mountains, at so vast a 
distance from one another, fie this as it may, tlie 
king was at that dme employed in the siege of a cfty 
called Petra, when the news 1 . baire mentioned was 
brought him. (Herodotus, Demetrius’s bosom-friend, 
was seized, and strict orders were given to keep a 
watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, wPs s^zed with 
a deep melancholy. This last attempt of Demettius 
went to bis heart He thought, bbwever, that it 
would be proper for him, to wait the return of^ the 
ambassadors whom be had sent to Rome, and who 
had. been taught their lesson before they left Ma- 
cron. They reported oRactly whatever had been 
dictated to ttiem ; and presented the Mng with a 
for{^_ letter, seaM with the countelfeft seal of 
7 . in which be desired IHiilip, “ not to be 

“ oflfeoded .athis son Demetrius, for some unguard^ 

“ eXpfitosioQs which might have escaped him with 
rrepec^ to the succession to the crown; assuihlg 
** him that he would not engage in any attempt 
c<mtrary to the des of blbc^ and nature.” H# 
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coadiicted'^with observmi^' tbaet be iras very far 
“ fi'oal ever giving bitn aucb Cotfnseh^ This letter 
(^firoaed aH tfai^ P^seus bad advanced a^nst his 
toother. Hdiodotim whi put Cq the tOTture, and 
died on the taack, witiu^t^ari^ hie master with 

. Perseus a|pua>eodised ihis toother before the king. 
His having pfe^toi die desi^ of dying to the 
Bonaans torbu^ FsBonia^.ldid of bribing certain 
pm'sons to tocompany him in' bis dight, was imputed 
to him as a crime, cut the circumstance which bore 
hardest again^ him wa^ tins foiled letter of Quihtius. 
His father nevertheless did «M)t declare himself pub- 
licly against him, resolving' to make away with him 
secretly; not oat of regard to his son, but lest the 
noise which the bringing him to execution would 
make, should discover too visibly the designs be 
projected against Rome. At Ida 'leaving Thessalo- 
nica to^go to Demetrias, ^tonmanded Dtdas to 
dispat^ the young prince. The latter having car- 
ried Demetriha wkh him into Pteonia, poisoned 
him at an entertainment that was made after a sacri- 
dee- Dem^rius had no sooner drunk the deadly 
drau^t) than he found himself seized with violent 
pains. He withdrew to bis aptotment, complaining 
totherlj of hiB fair’s erudty, and loudly charging 
bis brottori'iwitb the crime of fratridde, and Hidas 
wito his bfi^rpus treachery. His pains increasing, 
two of Dku^’s domesties entered dm room, threw 
bimikets his head, and sd^ him. Such was 
the end oil^dtis young piinne, who deserved a much 
'-better 

A. M. ' Aloof^IwO yearn were ela|»ed before the conspi- 

3825. of Ppi^ui i^aiost h§ brodier was discOveri^. 

PW1% tortured, by add re- 
' mcessantly deplored^ bis sona mtoder; and 

r^l^Cfaeid himself wkb InS'criidty. His stoviyitig 
ids, who k)!oked upon^ Idtesdf ah-eatfy and 
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,to whom ^ ^Qkii^fs begao to attach themselvei, 
irorn the expecta^n tiiat be woold soon be their 
soverei^, gare him no lest p(un. It was infinitely 
ticking to bim to see his age despised; some 
waiting with the atmost impadenoe for his death, 
imd others even not waiting for it ' ^ 

Among those who had access to him« Antigonus 
held the first rank. He wm nephew of another *An- 
tigonus, who had been PbHip’s guardian; and under 
that name, and in that quality, had reigned 
years. This worthy man had always continued in- 
violably attached, both from duty and afiection, to 
the person of his prince, in the midst of the tumultt 
and cabals of the court. Perseus had never cared for 
him; but this inviolable attachment to bis father bad 
made him his professed enemy. Antigonus plainly 
perceived the danger to which he would be expired 
when that prince should succeed to the crown. Find- 
ing that Philip began to fluctuate in thought^ and 
Wcmld, from time to time, sigh and weep for bis son 
D^etrius, hethou^tit proper to take advant^e qf 
that disposition; and sometimes listening to^ his di^ 
course on th^t subject, at . other times beginning it 
himself, and regrettlhg the precipitate manner in 
which ^at affmr had been conducted, be entered into 
his sentiments and complaints, and thereby gave them 
new force. And as tnfth always leaves simne foot- 
'ateps by which it may be discerned, *he used his ut- 
most endeavours to trace cut the secret intrigue qf 
Perseus’s conspiracy. 

. The persons who bad had the greatest concern in 
tint affair, and of wh(w t|ie strongest Mu^ien 
n^t with the greatest justi^ be entertained, were 
Apexes ahdPhlloeles, who had been sent afobassadors 
to l^npe, and had brought from thence, as in the 
name of Qainjtiua ^mioinus, the letter which Iw 
pniimd so &ttd to the j^oung pnnce, It was generalw 
whispered at court that this jvhole letter was foegBa.v 
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but still diis was only conjectural luld tbere was no 
proof ttf it‘ Very luckily^, Xychus, who had aoeom- 
}^ied ApellOs and Phillies in quality of secretary 
embsi^;^, happened upon some occasion to ap- 
ply to Adti^hus. liiiioediktely he put him under an 
arres^ caused him to be carried to the palace, and 
li^ndag him under a i^ne |;uard« went to Philip. 

1 im&gjned (says he), rpytu sir, from several thin;^ 1 
*'have heard you say, that niching could give you 
^‘ 'greater pledute than to ‘’know exactly what idea 
“ ybu Onght to entertain of your two sons ; and to 
<* ascertain which of them it was that made an at- 

tettfpt on the other's life. You now have in your 
“ power the man who is best able to give you a per- 
'* fed amount Of ^at whole affair, and this is Xycbus. 
** ^e is'now in your palace, and you may command 
■4‘ hfed to be sent for.'* Xyxhus being immediately 
brought in, at first denied every thing | but so very 
faintly, that it was evident be would make a fuU 
discovery, upon being ever so little intimidated. 
AcdHrdifigly,' the instant that the officer of jugice 
appeared]^ :he made a full confession, revealed the 
whole intrigue of the ambassadors, an^ the share he 
himself bad in it. Immediately Philocles, who hap- 
pened to be in court at that time, was seized; but 
Apelles, who was absent, bearing that Xychus had 
made a i^ll discovery, fled to Italy. History does not 
infi^D 08 of the particulars which were extorted from 
Pb^N^ei. Some pretend, that after having teso- 
luteiy denied the charge at first, be was utterly con- 
founded hb being confronted with Xyc^s. 
AceiU'ding to otter hbtorians, he bore the tolt^re 
tnUi the utmost foititude, and asserted his innocence 
to tte Itet gaaj^ AH these things only revised 
a^^^^gmented ' fte sterow of Philip; a fitther 
et]^^ ^reit;fai»l| wfae^r te turned hb reiec- 
tiote ^ Ids murthered son. or mi him who was stiU 
Jiving. 

Ibiaeus, temg tnfonned that hb whole plot bad 
teen fteoovered, knew ttm we^ hb own power and 
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ioftuence to believe H necessary to secure himself by 
^gbt. Hie <Mily pfecaution be took was, a resolu* 
tion to keep at a distance from court as kmg as bis 
father should live, in wder to wi^raw himself from 
his resentment 

Philip did not entertain tbe hope of having it in bis 
power to seiee Perseus, and bring bim to condign 
punishment. Ibe'only tbou^t be then entertamed- 
was, to prevent his enjoying, with impunity, the fruits 
of his guilt. Id this view he sent for Andgonus, to 
whose great care he owed the diseovery of the con* 
spiracy; and whom he judged very well qualified, 
Irath on account of bis personal merit and of his unde 
Antigonus’s recent fame and glory, to fill the Mace* 
donian throne. “ Reduced,” says Philip, “ to die 
“ deplorable necessity of wishing that to be iny fat^ 
** which other fathers detest as the most dreadful ca* 
“ lamity that can befall them (the being childless) ; f 
■* am now resolving to bequeath to you a kingdom, 
**for which I am indebted to tlie raardiaosbip 

of four uncle ; and which be not only preserved 
‘‘ by Kis fidelity, but enlarged considerably by his va- 
“ lour. 1 know no man worthy of the crown but 
“ yourself. And were there none capable of wearing 
'* it with dignity, 1 bad infinitely rather it should be 

lost for ever, than that Perseus should have it as 
“ tbe reward of his impious perfidy. •Metbinks I 
** shall see Demetrius risen from the sepulchre, and 
“ restored to his father, if 1 can sulHttitote you in lus 
** place; you, who alone bewailed tbe untimely death 
'‘ of my dear son, and t;he unhappy credulity ^hich 
, “ proved bis destruction.” 

After this he bestowed tbe bigh^ honours on An* 
tigoims, and took every opportuinty of producing bim 
in the most advantageous light to the public. Whilst 
Perseus resided in Thrace, Philip made a progress 
through several cities of Macedon, and recommended 
Antigonus to all the noblemen of the greatest distinc* 
tion, with the utmost zeal and afibction ; and, had fate 
allowed him a longer life, it waS not doubted but he 
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tiOT pot !»■» lilthuTi 

Hwwe left DemetrJW, be madfe a considerable stoy 
STbM 8 alooica,irom whence he w^t to Ampbipohs, 
“h^c he m dwigerously. iU. The pbysimns d^ 
dared, that his sickness proceeded more ^ 

bb W,. Grw M ,ir 

awake: and hc freqoently imagined he saw, in tne 
dead of n i ^t, the ghost of fhe ill-feted Demetrius, 

cuL 00 Ms head. He oipired, ™ 

his sons with a shower of tears, and ventmg imprwa 
tions against the other. 

raised to the throne, had the kmga ^ 
Stely divulged. Cato f 
presided in all the consultations, did not stay till 
5w king had breathed bis last; but the very instant 

he saw^that it was impossible fer 
dispatched couriers to Perseus; it having been 
agreed between them that he sl^ld keep some m 
^rjpess fer that purpose; and he 

death froffi every body oot of the palace, till 

urn enXed in wot agSiet thoRoonns, foc whith 

he had made preparations from the tiiM of his awes- 

ofimooi wtofy 0'“ "■?**“* “ f“* f5.*55 

Som of Mooedon. Topweotnybongob^ 

dm} 
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Sect. II, The death qf Sekueus PhUopator, whose 
reign was short and obscure. He is succeeded by 
his brother Antiocbus, surnamd EpManes. 
Causes of the war which qftermrds broke out 
between the kings of Egypt and Syria. Antio- 
chits gains a victory ever Ptolemy. The con- 
queror possesses hims^ of Egypt, and takes the 
king prisoner. A r^rt prevailing f a general 
revolt, he goes into Palestine; besie^iam takes 
Jerusalem, where he exercises the most horrid 
cruelties. The Alexandrians, in the room of Phi- 
lometor, who was Antiochus’s prisoner, raise to the 
throne his younger brother Ptolemy Euergetes, 
sumamed also Physcon. Antiochus renews the 
war with Egypt. The two brothers are recon- 
ciled. He marches towards Alexandria, in order 
to lay siege to it. Popilius, one of the Boman am- 
bassadors, obliges Mm to quit Egypt, and not to 
molest the two brothers. 

Seleucus PhiFopator did not reign long in Asia, 
nor did he perform any memorable acdonl Under 
him happened the famous incident concerning He- 
liodorus, related in the sedbnd book of * Maccabees. 
The holy city of Jerusalem enjoyed at tliat time pro* 
foutid tranquillity. The piety and resolution of Onias, 
the high-pfiest, caused the laws of God to be 
strilctlv observed there ; and prompted even kings 
and idblaiffous princes to have &e holy place jn the 
highest vehefatipn. They*b«ipured it wiA rich 
gifts; and king Seleucus furnisHied, frota his own 
private feyediies, All was decessary for the so- 
lemhizatibh of the, sacrifices. Neverthdiess, the per- 
fidy of a Jew Called Sitpon, governor of the ten^le, 
raised on a sudden a great disorder in the city. Tbb 
ttiSo, to fevenge himself of the opposition wlfich 



Onias the high'priest made to bis unjust enterprises, 
informed the king that there we^ immense treasures 
in the temple, which were not designed for the 
expences of the sacrifices, and that be might seize* 
upon them all. The king, on this information, sent 
nelioderns bis first minister to Jerusalem, with orders 
to Carry off all those treasures. 

Hetiodorus, aft^ having been received by the 
higb-prk»t with htmours o/ every kind, told him the 
motive of his jonmey ; and asi^ed him whether the 
information, that had been given to the king, with 
regard to thou treasure^ was true. The high-priest 
tom him, that these treasures were only deposited 
there as in trust, and were allotted to the maintenance 
of widows and orphans; that he could not absdlutely 
dispose bf them to the prejudice of those to whom 
they belonged; an^t who imagined that they could 
not secure diem better, than by depositing them in a 
temple, the holiness of which was revered throughout 
the wl^e universe. This treasure consisted of four 


hundred talents of silver (abou^ fifty thousand pounds 
sterling) and two hundr^ talents of gold (three hun- 
dred ^usand pounds 8terUn|[). However, the mi- 
nister seiit from the prince, insisting op the orders be 
had reedved from couH, told him |>1amly> that this 
mbi^y, whatever might the consequence, must all 
be cari^d to the king, 

Tim day appointed for the carrying it off bdng 
cothe, HeUodorus came to the temple, with die iri- 
tbndon' to execute his commissioo. Immediately 
the' V^ble city was seized with the utmost terror.. 
The priests, dress^ in thdr sa(mrdotal vestmei^, 
foil pirdshrato dt' the foot of the aW; beseeching the 
of bl^yi^, ,w|M> ehadhd the law with r^pu'd 
W t^f 'prfeserve* thpae laid op in Ua temple* 


Efuinhere. docked In crowds, and jointly he* 
the . Creator, upon their knees, not to suffer 
so jhaiy' a pkioe to<be profaned.** Hie woe^ add 
Cb«dred with sackclbdi, were seen l^in^ 
up their bamb to heaven* It was a spectacle truly 
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worthy of compassion, to see snch hmltitudes, and 
especially the 'higb*priest, . pierced with the deepest 
ai^ction, under the apprehension of ao io^ious a 
sacrilege. , 

By this time, HeliodoniSi widi his guards, was 
come to the gate of the treasury, and preparing to 
break it open., But the * Spirit of the Almighty 
now revealed himself by the most sensible marks; 
insomuch that all those who bad dared to obey Heli- 
odorus, were struck dowir by a divine power, and 
seized with a terror which bereaved them of all their 
faculties. For there appeared to them a horse richly 
caparisoned, which rushing at once upon Heliodofus, 
struck him several times with his fore-feet. The 
roan who sat on this horse bad a terrible aspect, and 
his arms seemed of gold. At the same time there 
were seen two young men whose b^iity dazried the 
eye, and who, standing on each side of Heliodorus, 
scourged him incessantly, and in the most violent 
manner. Heliodorus falling to the ground, wjas taken 
up, and put into his litter; and this man, who a mo> 
meat before had come into the temple followed by a 
great train of guards, was forced away from this holy 
place, and bad ho one to succour him ; and thf^ 
because the power of Goo had displayed itself in 
the strongest manner. By the same power he was 
cast to the ground speechless, and wkhoi|t the least 
sign (^life; whilst the temple, which before respond- 
ed with nothing but lamentations, now echoed with 
the shoutoof all the people, who retorned .thanks jo 
the Almighty, for having raised , the glory of his holy 
tempte by the e0ect of his po wCT. 

But now, sonm oi Heli^miwV friends hesop^t 
the hi^priest to invoke Gob favpjiin!. Im- 
mediately 0^ offered a kaciilce for 1^ h^th. 
Whilst he was prayii^ ^ two young tmm 

* M muifoUMk Dei magnam Jkcb eea otteetotimi 
eeideatimL 
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iliKiiti<fflie^ appeared to Helkid<«rt», tad said to 
him ! ^ Return thinks to Oain the higlhpriest ; foe 
it » foe his sal^ that the Lord has granted you 
life. After having been chastened of G od, declare 
^ unto the whole wwld bn miraculous power.” Hav- 
ing spoken these words, they vatushed. 

Heliodorus offered up sacrihras and made solemn 
vows- to Him who had i^tored him to life. He re-- 
tamed thanks to OniaS) and went his way; declar- 
teg to every one the wflnderful works of the AU 
mi^ty, to which he ^mself had been an eye- 
witness. Thp king asking him, whether he believed 
diat another person might , be sent with safety to 
J^sal^, he answeral; “ In case you have an 
^ enemy, or any traitorous wretch who has a desi^ 
upon your crown, send him thither; and you will 
<^8ee him return back flayed with scourging, if 
indeed be return at all. For He who inhabiteth 
^ toe heavens is himsdf presmit in that place : be is 
the guardian and protector of k ; and be strikes 
“ those moitally who go thither to injure it.” 

The Idag was soon punished for this sac^Ue^ous 
act, by toe very man whom he had commanded to 
j^ufider toe teoiffle. Antiochus tfle Great, having, 
.^er -las de^ at Sipylos cmiciuded the ignomi- 
nkws peace with toe Homans bdfore mentioned, had 
^ven them, among otblir hostages, Antiochus, one 
of his sons, and toe yomogsr brotlier of Seteucns. 
' He resided thirteen yems in Rome. Selracos 
his broths Wanted him, lor whtf reason n not 
kaewa (perhi]» to put toim at toe bead of some 
miUtary expedition w^ch he na^ judge him- m* 
ef bxeeadn^ i ‘and to nbmin him, he sent 
BetoetitoS'Ms only: stm, vtoo was but twelve years 
ef itiiei toiRlMal'a'heits^ to A 
DHltg the of too kwo heirs to toe eroan^ 
(oqe to whom was gone to Rome, and the other not 

A|q>toi. iii Syr. p. 110. 
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Returned from it,) Heiiodoras imt^iied he might, with 
very little difficultyj #eize upon by taking off Se* 
leucus; and accordingly he poisoned him.' - 
In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of 
Daniel. After speaking of the death of Antiocbus 
the Great, he adds, * “ Then shall stand up^in fats 
“ estates a raiser of taxes iti the glory of the king- 
“ dom ; but within few days * he shall be de- 
“ slroyed, neither in anger nor in battle.” These 
few words denote evidently the short and obscure 
reign of Seleucus, and the kind Of death he was to 
die. The Hebrew text points him opt still morp 
clearly. “ There shall arise up in ms place,” of 
Antiochus, “ a man who, as an extortioner, a cOl- 
“ lector of taxes, shall cause to pass away, (shatt 
“ destroy,) the glory of the kingdom.” And, inebed, 
this was the sole employment of his rmgn. He was; 
obliged to furnish the Romans, by the articles of 
the peace concluded between them, a thousand f 
talents annually ; end tbe twelve years of this tribute 
end exactly with bis life. He rei|p)e(l but deven 
years. 

“ Antiocbus, afterwards sumamed Epipbanes, whq 
was returning ftom Rome into 1^^, heard at 
Athens of the death of his brother S^eacus. ■ He 
was told that the usurper had a very strong party, 
but that another was formillg in favour qf ^lemy, 
whose claim was founded in right of his mother, the 
kte kind’s sister. Antiochus bad recourse to £u- 
menes k^^of Pergamus, and to Atttdus bis brother, 
who seated hkn on the throne, after bavmg expdUed 
Heliodorus. 

* Tbe prophet Dati^, (from. v«?Slr of thapfor 
xi, to ^ end of chapter xii;) fofetdls eveiy lmng 
that was to b^l Antiochus Epiplianes, who vtas a 
creel ptipsecutm of ftio Je#s, mid who it pwintaf 

l)in, Xi. i^O^ ^ Appiuk in Syr. p. ri§, 117. Hieim in Dan. 

The Hpbrew wotd may «jig(X<7 either dtg/t orjearf 

About ISOjboOl. 



Oat elaewhene ' ‘^UokiM^ which was toksae 
*< out of one of the four boros.” 1 shell ex- 
plain this propfatey bereaftar. 

Here (^ap. ai. verM Si) the prophet describes 
his accession to the throne. “And in his,” (Seleu- 
cus*s,) “ estate shall stand op a vile person, to whom 
** they*siudl not |^ve the lumour of the kingdom : but 
“ he shall come ui peaceably, and obtain the kingdom 
“ by flatteries.’* Antiochus’s conduct will shew bow 
««k be was. It is wkl^ “ tl)at to him they shall 
“ not give ^ honours of the kingdom.” He did not 
obtmn the crown either by right of birth, as his 
brother Seledcus bad left behind him a son who was 
his lawful heir, or by the free choice of the peo*- 
pier Eumenes ond Aftdus having set it on his head. 
Being returned from the west peaceably (oc rather 
tecretly) to surprbe his rival, be woo the hearts of 
the, people by bis artihces, and a specious appearance 
of clemency. 

“ He asshmed the title of Epiphanes^ that is, iUus- 
triem, which title was never worse applied. The 
whole series of bis life will shew, that be deserved 
much more that of Epinumet ( mad or furious) which 
some people ggtm him. * 

Sonre circumstances lelated of him prove how 
justly the epithet vile is Jbestowed upon lum in Scrip* 
tore. He used frequeridy to go out of bis palace, 
acoompani&l only by two or three domestics, and 
ramble up and down the streek of Antioch. He 
bis time in talkipa vdtb gpidsiniti» and 
engfhysi^is in th^ sh<^ and in dispatieg wiUi 
them bn the most minute particulars r^atit^to the 
Uris Ijbey ^t^assed* imd wh^ri) he ridiculmtsly hoaxed 
hiepndei#^ as bOrriioy* He W0«i4 vesy often 
so Ip# as to pbnverse wkh the dregs of the pb* 
aod, toix mdisoripiinBli|ly wifti) .them M ^e 
pln^ irfaere they were afsembli^. On these occa- 
be wpuld rit and drink with foreigners of the 

* Ath*en.l. r. p. IPS. 
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coo4ition io Whenever he heard of 
Wij of plea^urf between young p^ple, he used 
to gp (without saying a word to any person) and join 
in all their wanton fooleries ; would carouse and sing 
with tliem, without observing the least moderation 
or decorum. He sonietimes would take it into lus 
head to divest himsedf of his royal habit, and put cm a 
Roman robe ; and in that garb would go from street 
tp street, as he had seen the candidates at Rome do 
at an election for magistrates. He asked the citizens 
to favour him with their votes, by giving his hand to 
one, by embracing another, and sometimes would 
canvass for the office of aedile, and at dther times for 
that of tribune. After having got himself elected, he 
would call for the Curule chair,* and, seating himself 
in it, would judge the petty suits relating to contracts 
of buying or selling, and pronounce sentence with as 
much seriousness and gravity as if he decided affairs 
of the utmost importance. We are likewise told 
that be was very much given to drinking; that he 
squatuJered away a great part of his revenues in ex- 
cess and debauch ; apd that, when intoxicated vvith 
liqupr, he would frequenUy scour up and down the 
city, Growing 4way handfuls of money among tlie 
populace, apd crying, Catch as catch cofi. At otljer 
times, he would Wvohis pelaceXdressed in a Roman 
robe, with- a crown .of rqsts on his bead), and walk 
wilbput attendants abouV the street; onVbicb occa- 
aipt)8,(if any persop offered to i^lowdum, he Used to 
.{ipit-ltm with 8^8, always carr^qga.^eat quantity 
^ for that purpof^^ ^ oftpp used to 
,gn ^n the pphlfc Nibs wwh tbe 

pNpwp ms^i twf M cbmn#N at# pxtfnvp' 

NihPfn-sajdiw I pont vmi fw.parfi- 

• jp i^yyhair, which w|fl,ajl|?W<,'J ia *9 »«>« 

bat the chief iaagutf^b 
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A. M. 'Scarce was Antiochos Well seated on the throne, 

3830 . when Jason, brother of Onifts the Jewish higli-priest, 
"' having formed a design to supplant his brother, of- 
fered that prince, secretly, three hundred and axty 
talents (about ninety thousand pounds sterling), be- 
sides eighty more (about twelve thousand pounds) 
for another article, upon condition that he should 
appoint bitn high-priest. He succeeded in his nego- 
ciation ; and accordingly Onias, who was universally 
revered for his strict piet^ and justice, was deposed, 
and Jason established in his room. The latter sub- 
verted entirely the relijgion of his ancestors, and 
brought infinite calamities upon the Jewish nation, 
as appears from the Second Book of the Maccabees, 
and Josephus. 

A.M. “ In Egj’pt, from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 

3831 . bis widow, sister of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
had assumed the regency, and the guardianship of 
her young son; and bad acquitted herself with the 
gi:eatest care and prudence. But she dying that year, 
the regency fell to Lenmus, a nobleman of great 
distinction in that country ; and Euloeus the eunuch 
was appointed to superintend the king's education. 
Tfae% were no sooner in their employments, than 
they sent a deputation to dpmand Coete-syria and 
Palestine of Antiochus Epiphanes ; a demand tiiat 
very soon gifter occasioned a war between the two 
crowms. Cleopatra, who was mother Of one of these 
kings and sister to the other, bad prevem^ them as 
long as she lived from coming to a ruptOre. I^t the 
new re^nts did not shew so much regaird fdt Aetio- 
chuB, nor scruple to dei^and of him what they b^iev^d 
tbdr sovereigO's *lt is certain that ihe Igyp- 
filah monu’tm bad always possassed tiie sovereignty 
t|f i|hese provhices from the time of the first Ptolemy, 
^ Aotiocbiiis the Great wrested them from Ptolemy 
Epi^WneO, and left them to Seleuctis his son; with 

'W%hW»b. e. h. " Hieron. in Dtoi. 

Pi^yb. in Ltgat. c. Ixxii.— btXiii. 



Alexander’s successors. 

other right than that of Conquest. They had dei- 
s^ded from the la^r to his brother Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their firetensions, de- 
.clared, that in the last division of the empire be- 
twwn the four successors of Alexander, who re- 
mained masters of every thing after the battle of 
Ipsus, these provinces bad been assigned to Ptolemy 
Sotcr : that himself, and his successors to the crown 
of Egypt, had enjoyed them from that time till the 
battle of Paneas, the gaining of which had enabled 
Antiochus the Great to dispossess Egypt of those 
provinces : that this prince had stipulated, when he 
gave his daughter to the king of Egypt,* to restore to 
him at the same time those provinces as her dowry ; 
and that this was the principal article of the marriage 
contract. 

Antiochus denied both these facts ; and pretended 
that, on the contrary, in the general division which 
Iwd been made of Alexander’s empire, all Syria 
(including Cale-syria and Palestine) had been as- 
signed to Seleucus Nicator; and that consequently 
they belonged to the prince in possession of the king- 
dom of Syria. With regard to the marriage contract, 
by virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back 
those provinces, he asserted that it was an absolute 
chimasra. In fine, after having given their reasons 
on both sides without coming to any conclusion, they 
found it necessary to decide their pretenSlohs by force 
oferips. . t 

‘^olenyt >biloroetor, having entei^d bis fifteenth 
yWi 'Was of age. Great prepm^tions were 

Ipadc lp -Ajj^afldria for the st^emofty of his coroqa- 
a^jqrdii^ jh)' the Egyptian custom. , Andta^hus 
) of the ebi^f noblenqen ! of his 
<4 with [ftua character of ambassador, to be pre- 
and to congratulate the young 
fiw.ip ihjf, ! Tii^ in outward aj;q)«trance, was 
ta^^tjOpfU^^ lUl^ephew j but the retd motive was, 

1 Bfacad>.'iy> S3. 

a£ 
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to discovef, if possible, 5>e designs of thftt couit with 
respect to the provinces of Coele-syrie and ^lestine, 
as well as what measures were taking with rejprd to 
them. The instant be heard, on the return of Ap(^ 
lonius, that all things were preparing for war, he 
went by sea to Joppa, visited the frontiers of the 
countiy, and put it into a condition of defending it- 
self against all the attacks of the Egyptians. 

In bis progress, he passed throu^ Jerusalem. 
Jason and the whole city received him there with 
the greatest pomp and magnificence. Notwithstand- 
ing the honours paid him in Jerusalem, he afterwards 
brought great calamities on that city and the whole 
Jewish nation. From Jerusalem he went to Phoa- 
nicia; and after having settled all things in every 
place through which he passed, he returned to An- 
tioch. 

■•The same Apollonius who has been just mention- 
ed, had been sent by Antiochus to Rome, at the head 
of an embassy. He "made excuses to the senate for 
his master's having sent the tribute later than was 
Stipulated by the treaty. Besides the sum due, he 
made a present to the people of several golden vases. 
He demanded, in that prince’s name" that the alliance 
and Mendship which had been granted bis father 
stmuld he . renewed with him and desired that the 
Romans would give him Such orders as suited a kit^ 
who vahieo himself on being tiieir Wflfectionate and 
faithful ally. He added; that his. sovereign could 
iteyer fotltet the great ftvours he had re(temsd%om 
the stetedu; ftoin al!:flje yoatiis of Rtwtej Md ftbrn 
persteis^ttf all nteks suill cdojditionadnriBg Hfe-tibode 
in that ^y, wl^he tttert^'ds 

a hosta^, ^t as a Sedate isade ibi 

bblifflhg anifwer to -fijftse iCvertl partltdlans, 'auid’ tfs- 
ini!»ed Apd&cffi$tt8 with‘^ 

1^ tnd^tlen with pii^nfa;^t 

Xiv.l,W.‘it'fl. 
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that be was very much esteemed by the king, and had 
the. highest regard fcfr the Romans. 

’Jason, the year following, sent his brother Mene- A. M. 
laiis to Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, and to ^ 
negodate some affairs of importance. But that per- 
tidious wretch, in the audience to which he was ad- 
mitted, instead of confining himself to bis commission, 
supplanted his brother, and obtained bis office by 
offering three hundred talents more than he did. 

This new choice gave rise lo tumults, disorders, mur- 
ders, and sacrilegious acts : but the death of Onias, 
who was universally beloved and revpred, crowned 
the whole. Antioebus, hard-hearted as he was, how- 
ever, lamented his death, and brought the murderer 
to condign punishment. 1 make only a transient 
mention of these facts, and omit the principal circum- 
stances of them, because they belong properly to the 
history of the Jews, which does not enter into my 
plan, and of which I relate only such particulars at 
large as are too important to be entirely omitted. Or 
which cannot be abridged in such a manner as to pre- 
serve their beauty. 

'Antiochus, who from -the return of Apolloniu§ a.M. 
from the Egyptian court had been preparing for the ssss. 
war with which he saw himself threatened by Ptole- AnU.C. 
my, on account of Coele-syria and Palestine, finding 
himself in a condition to begin it, resplved not to 
wait for it in his own dominions, but to carry his 
arms into the enemy’s country. He imagined that, 
as Pttdemy was but' sixteen, and was governed 
eiitimly by weak ministers, be should be able to 
bufeg him to what terms bfi plitoked. He waa per- 
•ugded that tifo Romipie,' under whose protection 
the £^{^iiu»} bad themselves,, had so much 
lippo t^r hftoda, that it would be impossible for 
to (pve* the ’ latter the least succour j and that 

t 2 Maccab. iv. SfJ, . .. t .• 

’ Liv. I. xlii. n. 9. Polyb. in Legal, c. Ixxi. Ixsn. Juatitt. 

1. zxxir. c. 2. Diod. Legal, xviii. Hieron, in Daniel. 
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the war they were catfying on against Perseus, 
king of Macedon, would not illow them leisure 
for it. In a word, he thought the present junc- 
ture very favourable for him to decide his dif-.' 
ference with the Egyptians on account of those 
provincfs. 

In the mean time, to observe n>easures with the 
Romans, he sent ambassadors to the senate to repre- 
sent the right he had tp the provinces of Cflele-syria 
and Palestine, of which he was actually possessed, 
and the necessity he was under of engaging in a war 
in order. to support that right: immediately after 
which he put himself at the head of his army, and 
marched towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptole- 
my’s army came up with hid near mount Casius 
and Pelusium; and a battle was fought, in which 
Antbchus was victorious. He made so good an use 
of his success, that he put the frontier iri a condition 
to serve as a barrier, and to check the utn)Ost efforts 
the E^ptians might make to recover those pro- 
vinces. This was his first expedition into Egypt: 
after which, without engaging in any other enter- 
prise that year, he returned to Tyre, .and placed his 
army in w inter-quarters in the neighbourhood of that 
City. 

A. M. ‘ During his stay ther% three persons, deputed 
Ant^J^ C sanhedrim of Jerusalem, came to complain 

”70. of Menelaus, whom they proved in his presence to 
be guilty of impiety and sacrilege. The king was 
going to condemn him ; but at the request of Pto- 
lemy Macron, one of his ministers in the interest 
of Mend&us, he cleared* him, and put to dea^ the 
^tee deputies, as false witness^ : an action, says 
author of the MaccabeeSi so very u^st, V^that 
the SCT&iths, fhey would haw bceh Judged 
fe'i^eDt." Tyrians, touched wdtbcmUpassion 
at ttteir unhappy fkte, gave them bonqurnble inter- 


2 MaccabUv. 44—50. 


2 Maccab. iv. 47, 
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• This Ptolemy Macron, having foi'merly been go- 
vernor of the island of Cyprus, under king Ptolemy 
Pbilometor, bad kept in his own. hands, during the 
minority of that monarch, all the revenues of that 
country ; and could never be prevailed on to deliver 
them up to the ministers, though they made the 
warmest remonstrances upon that head ; hut had 
constantly refused to pay any attention to them, in 
consequence of the well-founded suspicions he enter- 
tained of their fidelity. (At the coronation of the 
king, he brought the whole treasure to Ale.xandria, 
and deposited it in the exchequer. A rare instance 
of a noble disregard of wealth, in a mdn who had the 
public finances at bis disposal 1 So considerable a 
sum, and coming at a time when the government was 
in extreme want of money, had done him great ho- 
nour, and gained him prodigious influence at court. 

But afterwards, exasperated at some ill treatment he 
met with from the ministers, or at his not having been 
rewarded as he wished for so important a service, be 
rebelled against Ptolemy, entered into Antiochus’s 
service, and delivered up the island of Cyprus to him. 

That king received him with infinite satisfaction, took 
him into the number of his confidants, made him go- 
vernor of Coele-syria and Palestine, and sent to Cy- 
prus, in his room. Crates, who had commanded in 
the castle at Jerusalem Under Sostratus. Frequent 
mention is made of this Ptolemy Macrdh in the Books 
of the Maccabees. 

’Antiocbus spent, the whole winter in making fresh 
preparations for a second expedition into Egypt; 
and, the instant the season would permit it, invaded 
that country bo^ by sea* and land. Ptolemy had 
raised a ve^^^nsideraUe army, but it was unable to 
make bead i^inst An^ocbus ; for that monarch gained 
a second battle on the frontiers, took the city of Pe^ 

- id Bicerpt. Vaki. p. 128. i Mucab. x. IS; vin. 8 ; 
iv^ and l.Maecm. iii. S8. . 

’’ e ilaccab.T. 1. 1 Macodi. i. 17— 2a Hieron. in Dan, Diod. 
inExceipt VaIes.p.Sll. 
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l^ubi, and bialrctu^ into Oib ^ry heart of E^pt. 
In this last defeat of the £gypltian§, H fvasin hiS pbvt'er 
not to have sudbred a single ihatitO escape ; b^, the 
ihdre Completely to rain ms nepheW, insmad of itiak- 
ing use of the advantage he had gained, he himself 
rode dp and down on all sides, and obliged his soldiers 
to discontinue the slaughter. This clemency gained 
him the hearts of the Egyptians ; and when he ad- 
vanced into the country, all the' inhabitants canoe in 
crowds to pay their submission to him ; so that he 
soon took Memphis atid all the rest of E^pt, except 
Alexandria, whjch alone held out against him. 

PhilOmetor was either taken, or else surrendered 
himself to Antiochas, who set him at full liberty. 
After tills they had but one table ; lived, seemingly, 
in great friehdsliip and, for some time, AntiocHus 
aflfected to be extremely careRil of the interests of 
the young king his nephew, and to regulate his af- 
fairs as liis guardian. But ivben be had once pos- 
sessed himself of the country, under that pretext be 
seized itrbatever he tiiought nt, plundered all pUces, 
and enriched hithself, as well as his soldiers, with the 
spbiis df the Egyptians. 

’'^^PhiloHietor made a miserable figure all this time. 
In the field, he had ald^ays kept as far as possible 
Bom danger, and bad noj eveh shewn hithself to 
those who fpijght fijr him. And after the battle, in 
how dbject a manlier did he submit himself tb Ah- 
tiocbus, by whom he suflTered hiinSelf to be diapbX- 
sessed bf 40 fine n kingdbm, without making any 
efibi'l to pi^eserve it!' Thi4, howetet, 'W)44 nbt 40 
tniich -Owip^ to wafit of courage ahd betUral capd- 

S CM, i^ter afteirWafds gaVe prOofS' of bOtH,) ds the 

^^cts -bf hi4 ilott -and eliminate' eduba^n tiBdef 
Eiie»4 iiil ^l^emOr. Thit etihdCh, Who also Wdtt 
i&e imHiltei', had tiieti his nimost ebd^atmork 
t>ga j^m in ladury and efi«ninacy> in. order to 
him incapable of pu blic bashtess^ and to ittake 
kS iS^S^ry When the yOfidg pfinCe CdWe of 

r JustiB. 1. xxsiv. c. 2. Diod, in Excerpt Valei. p. S tO. 
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age as be bad been tiering bis lamoritjr; and thereby 
retain all ptoner in His own bands. 

* Whilst Antiochus was in Egypt, a false report of 
bis death spread throngbout Palestine. Jason thought 
this a proper opportunity to recover the eniploy- 
ment he had lost in that country. Accordingly, he 
marched with a few more than a thousand men In' 
Jerusalem ; and there, by the assistance of his parti- 
sans in the city, made himself master of it; drove 
out Mehelaus, who withBrew to the citadel, exer- 
cised every species of cruelty upon his fellow-citi- 
zens, and put to death, without mercy, all those who 
fell into his hands, and whom he considered as his 
enemies. 

When advice of this Was brought Antiochus in 
Egypt,' be concluded that the Jews bad made a gene- 
ral insurrection, and therefore set forward imme- 
diately to quell.it The .circumstance which chiefly 
exasperated him was, his beihg informed that tlie in-> 
habitants of Jerusalem had made great rejoicings, 
When a false report bad prevailed of bis death. He 
therefore besie^d the city ; took it by storm ; and^ 
during the three days that it. Was abandoned to the 
fury of the soldiers, he caused fourscore thousand 
men to be inhumanly butchered. Forty thousand 
were also taken prisoners^ and the like number sold 
to die neighbouring nations. 

But not yet satisfied, this impious wretch entered 
^eitfly into tl^ fempiej as far as the sanctuary and 
the most sacred places; even polluting, by his pre* 
s^ce^ the holy of hcdies, the traitor Mene-* 

laus led him. After this, adding sacrilege to profa- 
nation, he carried away the altar of incense, the fa- 
ble for the show-bread, the ettfidlestiOk Witti seven 
branches belOn^hg to t^ sanctuary (all these were 
of gold); wUh seyerk) ol^er vases, utensils, and gifts 
of kings, tdso of gol4 tie plundered the city, and 
returned to Antioch laden with the spoils of Judeo 

* 1 Maccab. i. 20—^. 2 Maccab. v. 3—21. Jo(«pb. 

^ zii. c. 7. Jdiod. I. xxxiv. Eclog. I. Hieron. in fian. 
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aod £!gy{)^ which^ together, amounted to immense 
sums. To complete the calamitj^of the Jews, Antio- 
chus, at his setting out, appointed, as governor over 
Judea, a Phrygian, Philip by name, a man of great 
cruelty. He nominated Andronicus, a man of the 
lUte barbarous disposition, governor of Samaria : and 
bestoweci on Menelaus, the most wicked of the three, 
the title of high- priest, investing him with the autho- 
rity annexed to the office. 

* Such was the beginning of the calamities which 
had been foretold at Jerusalem by strange phffino- 
isena in the skies, that bad appeared there, some time 
before, during forty days successively. These were 
men, some on horseback and others on foot, armed 
with shields, lances, and swords, who, forming con- 
siderable bodies, bombated in the air, like two hostile 
armies. 

'’The Alexandrians, seeing Philometor in the hands 
of Antiochus, whom he suffered to govern his king- 
dom at discretion, considered him as lost to them, 
and therefore seated his younger brother upon the 
drrone, vvhicli they first declared void. ‘On this 
occc^ion be had the name of Ptolemy Euergetes II. 
given him, which was soon changed to that of Co- 
per get es; the former signifying beneficent, and the 
latter, eofirdoer. He afterwards was . nicknamed 
■\ Phys(m, oy tun-bellied, bis gluttony had 

made him remarkably corpulent. " Most historians 
mention him under the latter epithet. Cineas and 
Qumnnus were appointed his chief ministers, and 
werctordered to use didr utmost endeavours to re- 


2 AIacG«l>« V. 2-^. 

JParpl^yr. in Gr»c. £ii9e|)w S<»lig. ^ 

Athen. I. if. p. 184 ^ P®)yD. in Leg. c.lxxxi. 

IXTe are told ia the Macdibei»i^ Bookll. ch. i. v. 14 that he 
from the temple al6iie> hundred taints, 

irlifeh are equivalent to about t^ hundred and Mvraty thouaand 
gtoundatteriing. 

t mtricomt o&em; from crasmm intestinum, 
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stofe, if possifel^ the nfFairs of the kingdom, now 
so dilapidated; to*their formef flourishing condi- 
tion, 

Antiochus, who had advice of what was transact- 
ing, took occasion thereupon to return a third time 
into Egypt, under the specious pretence of restoring 
the dethroned monarch ; but, in reality, to make 
himSelf absolute master of the kingdom. He defeat- 
ed the Alexandrians in a sea-fight near Pelusiati|, 
marched his forces into iTgypt, and advanced directly 
towards Alexandria, in order to besiege it. The 
young king consulted his two ministecs, who advised 
him to summon a grand council, composed of all the 
principal officei'S of the army, and to deliberate with 
them on the measures proper to be taken in the 
present exigency. After many debates, they came 
at last to this resolution : that, as their affairs were 
reduced to so low an ebb, it would be absolutely 
necMsary for them to endeavour a reconciliation with 
Antiochus ; and that the ambassadors of the several 
states of Greece, who were in Alexandria at that 
time, should be desired to employ their mediation; 
to which they readily consented. 

They went by Water up the river to Antiochus, 
with the overtures of peace, accompanied by 
Ptolemy’s ambassadors, jvho had the same ins^c- 
tions. He gave them very gracioua reception in 
his camp, regaled them that day in a very magmfl- 
cent nutnner, and appointed the next day for them to 
make tbeir ^oposals. The Adseaans spoke first, atid 
alfe^warda the rest in their tuneis. AU wm^uiieai- 
mpus in their accusation mf E(4«us j ascribing the 
caianaitiesof the war to bis nuU-iadmiaisteaticm, and 
to the minocily of Pt(4emy Philometor. Attiie same 
tithe, they apolo^zed ini a very «r^l onmner for the 
new kin^ and eaa^t^ed all '^ powers of their rbe- 
ttnie to move Aih^^ in bis favour, in order to in- 
duce him to treat with him j> layiog great stress on 
their affinity. 

Antiochus, in the answOT be gave, agreed entirely 
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wkb thtfiDy to tiie ca«)^ and prigio of tha war ; 
todlt MQCcanOA frofti tb^ico to exjwitialte wi the Fight 
he had to Coele-syria and Palestine ; alleged the rea- 
s<Haawe have related .aboive ; aftd; produced soine do- 
agents, which were judged so strong, that all the 
•roembers of this congress, weao convinced of the jus- 
tice of nis claim to those provinces. As to the con- 
ditiois of the pwce, be postponed them till another 
opportunity; giving them reason to hope that he 
would cause a soleoHi treaty to be drawn up, as soon 
as two absent persons, whom he named, should be 
with him; declaring, at the same time, that be would 
not take a single step without them. 

After this answer he decamped, came to N^cra- 
ti^ marched from thence to Alexandria, and began 
to besiege it, ' In this extremi^, Ptolemy Euergetes 
and Cleopatra bis sister, who were in the city, sent 
ambawadors to Home, representing the deplorable 
cooditkm to wbidt tliey were reduced, and implnr ing 
the aid of 'the tltomaos. The ambassadors app^red, 
in the audience to wiiicb they were admitted by the 
senate, with all the marks of sorrow used attlrat time 
in the greatest afijiclions, and a speech still 
moto afieCtii^. They observed, that the authority of 
IbhifEDmans was so much revered by all nations and 
hibga^ andtoat .^tiGicbuSi bad received 

tO many obligations from them, that, if they would 
delate by their ambessadora, that tbp . senate 
didjaetii^ptoitetf his war; j^nst kings in 

wiaime w^ ibmsOi ilNe dtditiot ^ubt.boit AmtiocbiB 

would immediately draw off bis troops ihom Alexao- 
^ia, and rtenrn tos&yiia,., Tbatabonld tbt? sedate ro- 
to alMrritltam tbeb Ptcdeiny and 

hd{imtoediatefy^£^o % tlmS 

i^ld-cjaect a tfisbooodf on t^ifoinaas^iJoibaae 
Qegtoctedi4o aid the fcmg etid^ueta, at a time wbc^ 
tbew nffiiim were SQ dea^ate. 

. J.'Xbf.. W: ibogSt. KC. 
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The Satiate, mcFved whii tliehr'i^iaonstrances^ tuid 
pefsaaded that it not be^ier th&iater^t of the 
UbiEans to safTeh- Antioebos^ attain to such a hei^ 
of power, and that be would be too fomndabte should 
be unite the crown of l^pt to tbatof Syria, resolved 
to send an embassy to to the 

war. C. Popilkis Lenas, C. Decimus, and G. Hosti' 
lius, were appointed for this important negooiattim). 
Their instructions were, that they should first wefit 
upon Antiochus, and a(Wwards on Ptolemy ; should 
order them, in the nwne of the senate, to suspend 
all faostdities, and put an end to the war; and that 
should either (rf the parties refuse compHafiCie, the 
Ronrans would no longer consider them as thehr 
friend and ally. As the danger was imminertt, dtree 
days after the resolution had been taken in the senate, 
they set out from Rome with the Egyptian am- 
bassadors. 

^ A little before their departure, some ambatsadors 
from Elhodes arrived in Egypt, who came expres% 
to terminate, if possible, the disputes between the 
two crowns. T^y landed at Alexandria, and went 
from thence to ^tjo^s’s camp. They did all that 
lay in thm pOw^ to induee him to come to an ac- 
commodation with the king of €^pt; sfron^y insist- 
iflg on the friend^ip wltii which both crowns had so 
long bbnonred ^em ; and hownneariy it cotfoemed 
them to emplc^their g^ offices/ insider to settle 
a< lasting peace between them.- exf^krted 

consideMbly on timse ccMwsmpiace tc^ics/ iUiti- 
ddbhs interrupted them, and'dhcletfedw fovT ‘Words, 
bad noiotfcasiontolMbisiongjim'aiiigoeiton 
tys^eufa^Ct i sliK tfae‘«rewti;dldfon0tid lo W elder 
‘#the<;byo<br()tiieh», wiffi^ Ifo hadvt^ia^ed a 

pnace tiild doafraClkl « slricf ‘fi4ei!idslMp$ 1 that,' if he 
^hre the w4r 


^ i**i]d>.4irgo^ htwiv. 
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*Tlie8Ejaideefil^w«f«l)isw<wds, but bis intentioas Here 
wry dtie^; his vie^ being Oaijy to perplex stairs, 
i^ the ettainmeotof hbtown ends; The resistance be 
met wkb from Alexandria, tbe siege of which he 
:|dainly saw he should be forced to raise, obliged him 
io change bis plan, and conclude, that it would hence- 
forward be bis interest to keep up an enmity and oc- 
casion a war between the two brothers, which might 
weaken them to such a degree, that it should be in 
bis power to overpower bpth whenever be pleased. 
In this view be rabed the siege, marched towards 
Memphis ; and gave Philometor, in outward appear- 
ance, fKiSsession of the w'hole kingdom, Pelusium 
excepted, which he kept as a key for entering Egypt 
when he pleased, and the instant matters should be 
ripe for bis purpose. After having made these dis- 
positions, be returned to Antioch. 

Philometor began at last to w^ake from the lethargy 
into which hb indolent efteminacy had plunged him, 
and to be sensible of all the calamities these revolu- 
tions bad brought upon him. He bad even natural 
penetration enough to see through Antiochus’s de- 
sign ; and that king’s beeping p^session of Pelu- 
sium opened bis eyes. He saw piling, that he kept 
^.key of Egypt with no other view than to re-enter 
iit,i wben his brother add iiimself should be reduced so 
low, by the war which they carried on against each 
rkbrn', as to be unable to make the least resistance ; 
jind tW then, both would faU victims to hb smtHtion. 

instont^ thei%(ore,,tb«tAatiochus marched away, 
be sent to kiform ^ brotbm? that be waswilli^ to 
« 0 fBe to m acooibiRCidatioo, wbiob was accordingly 
eSbctadi 1^ tbemOdtatioa of >j01eopatra: tbpir sbter, 
oti: conditioo^ i^ thevtwo brtftl^ isbottld reign 
^iptly. 

w« etoitgied toibs forap^ la;an^lllity, to the 
joy of the inhabitants, piil^la]%<t^psei^Alex- 
andria, who had su^ed exceedingly during tire war. 

t lirili xlr.'k }}. 
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Had Antiochus. Spoken from his heart, when be 
declared that the *sole design of bis coming into 
Egypt was to restore Pliilometor to his throne, he 
would have been pleased to hear that the two bro- 
thers were reconciled. But he was far from enter- 
taining such thoughts ; and I befori? observed, that 
he concealed beneath those specious professions, an 
intention to crush the two brothers, after they should 
have weakened each other by a war. 

*' The brothers, conviaced that Antiochus would 
again invade them with great vigour, sent ambassa- 
dors into Greece, to desire some auxiliary forces from 
the Achseans. The assembly was held in Corinth. 
The two kings requested only a thousand foot under, 
the command of Lycortas, and two hundred horse, 
under Polybius. They had also given orders for 
raising a thdisand mercenary troops. Callicrates, 
who presided in the assembly, opposed the request 
made by the ambassadors, under the pretence that it 
would not be for the interest of the Achaean con- 
federates to concern themselves in any manher with 
foreign affairs ; but that they ought to preserve tlieir 
soldiers, to be io a condition to aid the Romans, 
who, it was believed, would soon come to a battle 
with Perseus. Lycortas and Pplybius then speaking, 
observed, among other things, that Polybius having 
been the year before wi^ Marcius, who comhiaoded 
the Roman army in Macedonia, tor offer him the 
aid which the Achaean les^ue bad decreed to send 
Inm' ; die consul, when be thanked him, said, that as 
he bad got footmg in Macedonia, be should not want 
the aki of the allies ; and tberdi^ that the Achseans 
cOuld nbt have that pr^ext for- abandoning the kings 
of Egypt Besides that, as the league was alne 
without the least inconyrai^ce to kwy d^ty or 
forty thousand men, so ^ail a nunfoer as was de- 
sired by die %yptian princes would not lessen their 
atrenj^. That ‘the. Achaean confederates ought to 

Poi/b. hn&ix.-.-zci. 
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<»ntbii|Qe o^rtuoil^ Ihey now ^ aMir^ the 

two that it wonQ he fai^mt ingnUitu^e 
in thiwn ^to forget the favour they had received 
£igypdan;s ; and that their refusal on this 
Ot^asion would he a violation pf the treaties and 
oaths on which the Ediiance was founded' As the 
naajofity were for granting the aid, Callicrates dis- 
iniased the ambassadors, upon pretence that it was 
contrarjr to the laws, to debate on an affiur of that 
nature m such an assembly, 

Another therefore was held, some time after, in 
Ideyon; and as the meaabers were upon the point of 
' itaj^ng the same'resplutioo, Callicrates read a forged 
l^r fropi Q. Mapcius, by which the Achasans were 
etdiorted to employ their mediation for ternjioatH^ 
the -war hetween the twp Ptpfopiies and Antipchus; 
ifod in consequence caused a decree, to^ass, .whereby 
Adman confederates agneed tp sphd only an em- 
hpfsfly tp those princes. 

A.M. ^ ^ The instant that Aatioeh.ue heard of the repon- 
Ant^j c pf th€;two hrntinsrs, he resolv^ to employ 
168/ foi’ce against them. Accordingly he sept 

his fleet early into Cyprus, to preserve the possession 
of that island : at the same time he marcfoed at the 
imad pf a very powerful fond army, whh the design 
lip.i»nqner Egypt ppedy, and tmt pretend, ns he bad 
before sfone, m fight .foecoause pf ppe of hjs ne- 
phews. vCpcn his arrival ht Ithfooeorwa, he fopfld 
im^^adprs foom jPhilometpr, whp tofo hhn, That 
ifodr sfMfeiiejgn w,a6 vesy senaihfo that he.pw'cfl fos 
f^toration bo Antieohus i that he cppjut^ed Mm pot 
fo his own wpdc (by emplpyh^ ifotfp apd 

mt»Hj sthe Gontrasy^ fo anqpaift Jw and- 
•itlfoly ftwtfohfo:ps:etensfons.^ jAfotindips, thr#f.'^(0ff 
jdfe tmaskiup fouf^ ium# fom vender anfl #%i^ate 
sttpesainns pf hahed’tiji pst^. 

iaaaoiri^ ifonfofo^ dtttt ^ense f»n 

«iX|l^tt«iioih. iiie ipM tbe jmhi^orf,)^ 

JUvvL idfviit ^^fbviLegat. zciu 
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insisted upon teving the island of Cyprus, with the 
city of Pelusium, a^d all the land along the arm of 
the Nile on which it was situated, resigned to him 
for ever; assuring them, that he was determined to 
conclude a peace upon no other conditions. He also 
fixed a day for a final answer to his demand. 

The time being elapsed, and the satisfeotion he 
claimed not being madej he began hostilities ; pene- 
trated as far as Memphis, subjecting the whole coun- 
try through which he passed; and there received the 
submissipp of almost all the rest of the kingdom. 
He aftenlards marched towards Alexandria, with 
design to besiege that city, the possession of which 
would have made him absolute master of all Egypt. 
He would certainly have succeeded, in his enter- 
prise, had he not been checked in his career by the 
Roman embassy, which broke all the measures he 
had been so long taking in order to possess himself 
of:Egypt. 

We before observed, that the ambassadors who 
were nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with 
the utmost diligence. They landed at Alexandria, 
just at the time Antiochus was marching to besiege 
it. The ambassadors came up vvith himat*Eleu- 
sine, which was not a mile from Alexandria. The 
king seeing Popilius, with whom be bad been inti- 
mately acquainted at Rome when be was a hostage 
in that city, opened hfa arms to embr^e him as bis 
old ftiend. < The Roman,' who> did not consider him- 
self on tfait occasion as a private man, but a servant 
of the public, desired to know, before he answered 
hircomphment, whether be spOke to a faiend or an 
eheihy Rome. He thetr.gave him the decree of 
the senatO, bid him read, itover^ and return him an 
intmedtate anstver. . Aidiochus, after perusing it, 
said; be wonid 'examine the ctmtente of ' it with his 
friends, and give his answer m a short time. Popi- 

Tiwuebuftiand IL Ysleiids. think that we ihould read, in 
Livy, Elemttm instead of Lmiinem. 
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lios, enraged at tiie kii^ fw taUdng o( dnw^ 
with' lira vend be bad m bis h^d, a cirw round 
Antioebus, and then raising bis vraoe; ** Answer,” 
says be, *‘the senate, before you stir out id that 
^ circle^”' The kk^, quite confounded at so tot^bty 
an order, after a moment’s reflection) rep^d, that bn 
would net according to tbe desire of the senate. 
Popilius then recra^ to civiltdes; and beduved 
afterwards in all respects as an old friend. *How 
important was tbe effect pf this blunt loflinesa of 
sendment and expi^ion ! The Roman wkh a few 
words strikes terror ioto die Idog of Syria, and savet 
fee king of Egypt. 

The drcuoislance which made the one so bold, 
and tbe other so suboussive, was tbe news that 
arrived just b^re of fee great victory raped fen 
Borauts otver Perseus king of Macewnia. Pram 
feat iastMt, every thing gave way before them; ai^ 
the Roman name grew formidable to all princes and 
nations. 

Anfexbus having left ^pt at the time stipulated) 
Popilius returned with bb colleagues to Alexand^ 
ifeero he bioi^t to a conditaion tbe treaty of union 
between tbe two brotbefS) which had hitiierte been 
but sligb% sketched out. He feen crossed into 
Cyfwua; sent borne Antiofeus’s. fleet, wbife bad 
gained a victorj over tbet of fen Egyptbns; roF< 
stored the wbote iriand fe ti» kings of topt> wbfli 
bad a jual elake to> it; andi intuit to luMM^ iei 
Order to aetmarnttiia seoatondfe timsoonan of Itia 
anbas^. 

Ambassadors from AatiodHO, fee two Ptotemiet 
and €te^>«tra feeir Mster, writBCd tham almast attbn 
tame time. The formee said, ‘‘ Thai ti» pea» 
wbMi fen senate had been pleesed to grant fedr 
sovereign, iq)|tenred to binemmeglnriQiH feaofen 

SuJm efficax e*t oiumt temtnuqtie ahicim eraaitai! Eodm 
MMHiev Vai. Mas. I. vi. 

e. 4. 
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" most 'splendi(l conquests; and that he had obeyed 
*‘tbe commands ef the Roman ambassadors, as 
strictly as if they had been sent from the gods.” 

How groveling, and at the sam^ time, how impious 
was a)) this! They afterwards congratulated the 
Romans on the victory they had gained over Perseus. 

The rest of the ambassadors declared, in thelike ex- 
travagant strain, That the two Ptolemies and 
Cleopatra thought themselves bound in as great 
** obligations to the senate and people of Rome, as 
to their parents, and even to the gods ; having been 
delivered, by the protection which Rome had 
granted, them, from a very grievous'siege; and re- 
established on the throne of their ancestors, of 
which they had been almost entirely dispossess^.” 

The senate answered ; “ That Antiodms acted wisely 
in paying obedience to the ambassadors; and that 
“ the p^ple and senate of Rome were pleased with 
him for it” Metbioks thk is carrymg the spirit 
of haughtiness as high as possible. With regard to 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, it was answered ; “ That 
“ the senate were very much pleased with oppor* 

“ tuaity of doing them some service; and that they 
“ would endeavour to otake them sensible; that they 
** ought to look upon the friendship and protection 
of the Romans as the most solid suoportof their 
kingdom.” The prmtof was then ordered to make 
die ambassftdors the usynl presents. 
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$ECT. HI. Antiochus, enraged at what had hap- 
pened to him. in Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on 
the Jezos. He endeavours to abolish the worship 
of the true God in Jerusalem. He exercises the 
most horrid cruelties in that city. The generous 
resistance made by Mattathias, who, in his ex- 
piring moments, exhorts his sons to fight in de- 
fence of the law of God. Judas Maccabeus 
gains several victories over the generals and armies 
of Antiochus. That prince, xvho had marched into 
, Persia, in order to (jtmass treasures there, attempts 
to plunder a rich temple in Elymais, but is shame- 
fully repulsed- Hearing that, his armies had been 
, defeated in Judea, he sets out on a sudden to extir- 
pate. all the Jews. In his march, he is struck by 

the hand of Heaven, and dies in the greatest tor- 
ments, after having reigned eleven years. 

A. M, '‘Antiochus, at his return from Egypt, exasperated 
3836. to see forcibly torn from him by the Romans, a 
A“*. crown which he looked upon already as his own, 
made the Jews, though they had not olFended him 
in any manner^ feel the whole weight of his wrath. 
In his marcl^ through Palestine, he detached twenty- 
two thousand men, the command of whom he gave 
to Apollonius, with orders to destroy the city of 
Jerusalem. 

Apollonius arrived there just two years after this 
city had been taken by Antiochus. At his 6rst 
coming, he did not behave in any manner as if be 
had received such crqel orders, and waited till the 
first sabbath day before be executed them. But 
then, seeing all the people assembled peaceably in 
the synagogues, and engaged in paying their rejiglous 

* 1 Maccab. i. 30 — 40. and 2 Maccab. y. 24—27. ‘ Joseph. 
Antiq. 1. xii. c. 7. 
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worship to the Greatbr-; he put in execution the 
barbarous commission he had received, and setting 
all his troops upon them, commanded tliem to cut to 
pieces ail the men, and to seize all the v^men and 
children, in order that they might be exposed to 
sale. These commands were obeyed with the utmost 
cruelty and rigour. Not a single man waS spared ; 
all they could find being cruelly butchered, insomuch 
that the streets streamed with blood. The city was 
afterwards plundered ; end fire set to several parts of 
it, after all the, riches that could be found had been 
carried off. They demolished such parts of the 
houses as were still standing ; and,* with the ruins, 
built a strcmg fort on the top of one of the hills of the 
city of David, opposite to tlie temple, w-hich it com- 
manded. They threw a strong garrison into it, to 
awe the whole Jewish nation; tiiey made it a>place 
for arms, furnished with good magazines, where 
they deposited all the spoils taken in the plunder of 
the city. 

From hence the garrison fell on all who came to 
worship the true God in the temple : and shed .their 
blood on every part of the sanctuary, which they 
polluted by all possible methods.. A stop was put 
to the morning and evening sacrifices; not one of 
the servants of the true God daring to come and 
adore him there. 

‘ As soon as Antiochus was returnfed to Antioch, 
he published a decree, by which the sevei'al nations 
in his dominions were commanded to lay aside their' 
ancient religious ceremonies and their particular 
usages ; and to conform to the religion of the king, 
and to worship the same* gods, and after the same 
manner as he did. This decree, though expressed in 
general terms, was nevertheless aimed chiefly at the 
Jews, whose religion, as well as their nation, he was 
absolutely determined to extirpate. 

• 1 Maccab. i. 4i_64. and 2 Maccsb. vi. I — 7. Jpseph.. An- 
tiq. 1. xii. c, 7. 
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In order that thb edict might be punctually 
executed, he sent commissioners dnto all the pro* 
vinces of his empire, who were commanded to see it 
put in ex#cutioh, and to instruct the people in all 
the ceremonies and custcmis to which they were to 
confcwm. 

The Oentiles obeyed with no great reluctance, 
Howerer little ailbct^ we m^t suppose diem to be 
with the change of their worship or gods, they how- 
ever were not very well pleased with this innovation 
in reli^ous matters. No people seemed more eager 
to comply with the orders of the court than die Sa- 
maritans. They presented a petition to the king, 
in which they declared themselves not to be Jews; 
and desired that their temple, built on mount 
Gerizim, which, till then, had not been dedicated to 
any deity in particular,* might henceforwards be 
dedicatea to die Grecian Jupiter, and be called after 
his name. Antiochus received, their petition very 
graciously ; and ordered Nicanor, deputy governor 
of die province of Samaria, to dedicate their temple 
to the Grecian Jupiter as they had desired, and not 
to molest them in any nianner. 

But the Samaritans were not the only apostates 
who forsook their God and their law in this trial. 
Sewral Jews also, either ‘to escape the persecution, 
to ingratiate themselves with the king or his officers, 
or el^ from inclination and libertinism, did the same. 
From these different motives many fell from Israel;" 
and several of those who bad once taken this wicked 
step, j(ffiung themselves with tte king's forces, be- 
came (as is but too common) greater ’persecutors of 
their unhappy brethm tKan the heathens them- 
sdves, emplo^ to exebote this barbarous commup- 
sioo. 


I H^ab. t'i. 221—24. 

They exjwesied tbemM^ves in that manner, because -the 
M^iity naaie of thS Ood «f larael {Mmeh) was nemaller^ by 
the Jews. 
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Tbe coMuaQMtioiiar who was sent joto Judea and 
Samaria, to see tha king’s decrM punctualljr obeyed^, 
was called Athenteus^ a man advanced in years, 
and extremely well versed in alt the ceremonies of 
the Grecian idolatry, who, for that reason, was judged 
a lit person to invite those nations to join in it. As 
soon as he arrived in Jerusalem, he b^an by putting 
a stop to the sacrifices which were olrered up to the 
Goo of Israel, and suppressing all the observances 
of the Jewish law. They polluted the temple in such 
a manner, that it was no longer fit for the service of 
Goo; profaned the sabbaths and other festivals; 
forbid the circumcision of children; •carried off and 
burnt all the copies of the law wherever they could 
find them ; abolished all the ordinances of Goo in 
every part of the country, and put to death whoever 
was found to have act^ contrary to the decree of 
the king. The Syrian soldiers, and the commissioner 
who commanded over them, were the chief instru> 
ments by which the Jews were converted to the reli* 
gion professed by the sovereign. 

To establish it the sooner in every pait of the na- 
tion, altars and chapels filled with idols were erect- 
ed in every dity, and sacred groves were planted. 
Officers were appointed over these, who ca(»ed all 
the people in general to oflfer sacrifices in them every 
month, on the daiy of the month on which the king 
was born, who made them eat swine’s lledi, and other 
unclean animals sacrificed there. 

° One of these officers, Apelles by name, came to 
Modin, the residence of Mattathuu, of ^ saceiv 
dotid race,* a venerable mao, and extremely zealous 
for the law of God. Me was son to John, , and 
grandson tp Simon, from whose father Asmoneus 
the faaaily was cidted Asraoneans. Wkb him were 
hb five sons, all brave m<m, and fiied with as ardent 
a zeal for the law of God as himself. These were 

t Maeoiaii h. Jatiipli. AatM|f L zti. c. 8 
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Joannan^ suiDamed Gaddis; Simoo, surnamed Thdsi; 
Judas, ' sarnamed Maecabem; £ieazar, surnamed 
Aharm; and Jonathan, surnamed On his 

arrival at Modin, Apelles assembled the inhabitants, 
and explained to them the purport of his commission. 
Directing himself afterwards to Mattathias, he en- 
deavoured to persuade him to conform to the king’s 
orders; in hopes that the conversion of so venerable 
a man would induce ail the rest of the inhabitants 
to follow his example. Hepromised that, in case of 
hia compliance, the king would rank him in the num- 
ber of his friends, and appoint him a member of his 
council; and that himself and his sons should be 
raised, by the court, to the greatest honours and pre- 
ferments. Mattathias said, with a loud voice so as 
to be beard by the whole assembly,* that though all 
the nations of the earth . should obey king Antio- 
chus, and all the people of Israel should abandon the 
law of their forefathers, and obey his ordinances, yet 
himself, his children, and bis brothers, would adhere 
for ever inviolably to the law of God. 

After having made this declaration, seeing a Jew 
going up to the altar which the heathens had raised, 
to sacrifice there in obedience to the" king’s injunc- 
tion; fired with a zeal like that of Phineas, and 
transported with a f just and holy indignation, he 
rushed upon the apostate abd killed him: after this, 
being assisted* by his sons, and some others who 
Joined them, he also killed the king’s commissioner 
and all bis followers. Havmg in a manner set up 
the standard by this bold action, be c|ied aloud 
in the. city;4: “ -Whosoever is zealous of the kw,’ 

i MftCcab. vii, 27. 

' Eiti 'dmes gdita regi AiUiotfio obedmnt, ut discedai uMttguk- 
fvf d KTcHuie It^patnm tuermn, tt comehtiai matidatu ejta : ego, 
dediepaa Up peUrm . 

f 'ubo had coaunwchd his people to sW those Who should 
pemiwie thSm to sacHfice io idols. See Deut. ck. xiii. ven 
6 — 11 . . 

X rarest pow me. 
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“ an 4 mftintahietb tbc covenairts, let him follow me.” 

Having Hjaw^ aSsemW^d his whole family, and all 
who were truly zealous for the yvorship of God, he 
retired with them^ to the mountains, whither they 
were soon followed by others ; so that all the deserts 
of Judea were filled, in a little time, with people who 
fled from the persecution. 

At first, when the Jews were attacked on the 
sabbath, for fear of violating the holiness of the day 
they did not d'are to make«the least defence, hut suf- 
fered themselves to be cut to pieces. However, they 
soon became sensible, that the law of the sabbath was 
not binding on persons in the case of such imminent 
danger. 

^ Advice being brought to Antiochus, that his de- 
crees were not so implicitly obeyed in Judea as inj^nt..l. C, 
all other nations, he went thither in person, in order i67. 
to see them put in execution. He exercised the 
most horrid cruelties over all such Jews as refused 
to abjure their religion ; in order to force the rest, 
by the dread of the like inhuman trbatmeot, to com- 
ply witli what was required of them. ' At this time 
happened the martyrdom of Eleazar; and that of 
the mother and her seven sons, commonly called 
the Maccabees. Although their history is univer- 
sally known, it appears to me so important, and re- 
lates so nearly to AntiocHhs, whose reign I am now 
writing, that I cannot prevail with myself to omit it. 

I shall therefore repeat it in almost the very words 
of Scripture. 

The extreme violence of the persecution occa- 
sioned many Jews to fell away: but on the other 
side, several continued inflexible, and chose ^o sufifer 
death, rather than fmllute themselves by eating im- 
pure meats. One of the most illustrious among these 
was Eleazar, : He was a venerable old man, ninety 

P 1 Maccab. , ii. 31 ■ — ■t 1 . 2 Maccab. vi. 1 1 . Joseph. Antiq, 

I.Xii. C’. 8. 

s Jwepb, de Maccab. c. i v, & v. ' 2 Maccab. c. vi. & via 
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yean age, eod a dbctOT of Jthe Uw, whose life 
had been one contivuied series of spotless innoceace. 
He was commanded to eat swine’s flesh, and en* 
deavours were used to make him swallow it, by 
forcibly opening bis mouth. But Eleaaar, preferring 
a glorious deato to a.criounal life, went voluntarily 
to exetution; and persevering in his resolute pa- 
tience, was determined not to infringe the law to save 
his life. 

His friends who were-presen^ moved with an 
unjust compassion, took him aside, and earnestly 
besoi^ht him to permit them to bring him such 
meats as he was allowed to eat; in order that it 
might be ima^ned that he had eaten of the metds 
of the sacrifice, pursuant to the king’s command ; 
and by that means save his life. But Eleazar, con- 
sidering only what his great age, the noble and ge- 
nerous sentiments he was born with, and the life of 
purity and innocence which he had led from his 
infancy, required of him, answered, pursuant to the 
ordinances of the lioly law of Goo, that be would 
rather die than consent to what was desired of 
him. “ It would be shamefel,” says be to them, 
for me, at. this age, to use such an artifice, which 
“ would occasion many young men, upon the suppo- 
** sition that Eleazar, at fourscore and ten years of 
age, had embraced the ‘principles of the heathens, 
to imposed upon by toe deceit, which I should 
** have employed to preserve the short remains of a 
“ corruptible life ; and thereby I should dishmxmr 
my old age, and expose it to the curses of all men. 
“ Besides, supposing l-sbouldtoy that meatw for the 
** present wrmd the punishment of men, 1 could 
** never fly from the hand of toe Almighty, nekber 
** in tiiis world nor m tbsA whuto is to come. For 
*^toi8 reason, if 1 lay down my life rauraeeously, t 
** shall appear worthy of my old age ; and snall leaye 
** behind me, for tlie imitation of young people, an 
** exam^de of oinstancy and resolution, by suflming 
** patiently an hoiaoiirable death, tor toe salie of our 
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“ v^nerebl^ an0 holyiaws.” Eleazar had no sooneir 
ended bis speed), thlni be was dragged to execu- 
tion. The officers that attended him, and who 
hitherto had behaved with some humanity towards 
him, greVr furious upon what he had said, which 
they looked upon as the effect of pride. When 
the torments had made him ready to breatfie his 
last, he vented a deep sigh and said : “ 0 Lord ! 

“ thou who art possessed of the holy knowledge, 

“ thou seest that I, who dould have delivered my- 
“ self from death, do yet suffer cruel agonies in my 

body ; but in my soul find joy in i^y sufferings, 

“ because I fear thee.*’ Thus died this holy man, 
leaving by his death, not only to the young men, 
but to his whole nation, a glorious example of virtue 
and resolution. 

At this time seven brothers, with their mother, 
w'ere seized ; and king Antiochus would force them 
to eat swine’s flesh contrary to their law, by causing 
their bodies to be scourged in a most inhuman 
manner. But the eldest of the brethren said’ to 
him : “ What is it thou wouldst ask or learn of us ? 

“ We are ready, to lay down our lives, rather than 
“ violate the holy laws which God gave to our 
“ forefathers.” The king being exasperated at these 
words, ordered brazen pans and caldrons to be 
heated; and, when they were red, he, caused the 
tongue of that man who had spoken first, to be cut 
off; had the skin torn from his bead, and the ex- 
trecniti^ of his hands and feet cut off, before the 
of his mother and his brethren. After being mu- 
tilated in every part of his ^ody, he was brought to 
the fire, and firied in the pan. Whilst these tortures 
were inflicting npon him, his broffiefs and their mo- 
ther exhorted each oUier to die courageously, saying, 

“ The Lord God will have regard to truth ; be will 
" i|ave pity on us, and cOmfort us, as Moses declares 
*' m his song.” 

The first dying, in this manner, the second was 
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taken; and after the skin of Hs head, with the hair, 
-were torn away, he w'as asked whether he would eat 
of some meats which were presented to him, before 
that all his limbs should be severed one after another 
from his body. But he answered in the language of 
his country, “ I will not.” He was then tortured 
in thfe same manner as his brother. Being ready 
to expire, he spoke thus to the king: “Wicked 
“prince! you bereave us of this present life: but 
“ the King of heaven and earthy if we die for the 
“ defence of his lawsj will one day raise us op to 
“ everlasting life.” 

They now proceeded to the third. He was com= 
manded to put forth his tongue, which he did imme^ 
diately ; and afterwards stretching forth His hands 
manfully, he bravely said : “ I received these limbs 
“ from Heaven, but now I despise them, since I am 
“ to defend the laws of God; from the sure and 
“ steadfast hopes that he will one day restore them tc 
“ me.” The king and all his followers were astonished 
at the intrepidity of this young man, who utterly dis< 
Ugarded the severest tortures. 

* The fourth was tortured in the same manner, anc 
being ready to die, he said to the 4ing ; “ It is for 
“ our advantage to be killed by men, because we 
“ hope that God, by raising us up again, will restore 
“ us to life; but thy resbrrection, O king, shall not 
“ be unto life.” 

The fifth, whilst they were tormenting him, said 
to Antiochus : “You now act according to your 
“ own will and pleasure, because you ,are invested 
“ with ebsblute jxrwer among men, though you are 
“ but a tnortel man. fiut do not imagine that God 

has -forsaken our nation. Stay but a little, and 
*‘you will see the wpndrous effects of his power' 
^iend in what memner be will torment both yourseh 
“ and yopr posterity.” * 

. The sixth came next, who, the moment before 
he.expured, said: “ Do not deceive yourself: it is 
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true, indeed, our, sins have drawn upon us the 
“ exquisite torture »which we nonr sutfer; but do 
“ not flatter yourself witli the hopes of impunity' 
“after having presumed to make war against God 
“ himself.” . 

In the mean time their mother, supported by the 
hopes that she had in God, beheld with incredible 
resolution, all her seven sons die thus in one day. 
She encouraged them by her discourse full of forti- 
tude and wisdom, and pniting a manly courage 
with the tenderness of a mother, she said to them : 
“ I know not in what manner you were formed in 
“ my womb ; for it was not I who inspired you with 
“ a soul and with life, nor formed your mem- 
“ bers ; but I am sure that the Creator of the 
“ world who fashioned man, and who gave being 
“ to all things, will one day restore you to life by 
“ his infinite mercy, in return for your having 
“ despised it here, out of the love you bear to his 
“‘laws.” . 

There still remained her youngest son. Antiochus 
began to exhort him to compliance; assuring him 
with an oath, that he would raise him to riches 
and power; and rank him in the number of his 
favourites, if he would forsake the law's of his fore- 
fathers. But the youth being insensible to all these 
promises, the king called* his mother, and advised 
her to counsel the young man so as to*save his life. 
'Shis she promised; and going up to her son, and 
laughing at the tyrant’s cruelty, she said to > him in 
her native language, “ Son, have pity on me, who 
“ bore you nine months in my womb; who for 
“ three years fed you with milk from my breasts, 
“ and brought you up to yOur prewnt ige, J con- 
“ jure you, dear child, to look upon' heave® .and earth, 

and every, thing they contain, and :to. consider that 
“ God formed them all of things that were not, as 
“ well as man. Fear not that cruel executioner ; 

“ shew yourself worthy of youf brethren, by submit- 
“ ting cheerfully, to death ; in order, that, by the mercy 
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taken ; and after th^ skin of bis head, with the hair, 
-were twn away, he was asked whether he would eat 
of some meats which were presented to him, before 
that all his limbs should be severed one after another 
from his body. But he answered in the language of 
his country, “ I will not.” He was then tortured 
in th‘e same manner as his brother. Being ready 
to expire,' he spoke thus to the king: “ Wicked 
“ prince ! you bereave us of this present life : but 
“ the King of heaven and earth, if we die for the 
“ defence of bis lawsj will one day raise us np to 
“ everlasting life.” 

They now proceeded to the third. He was com- 
manded to put forth his tongue, which he did imme- 
diately ; and afterwards stretching forth his hands 
manfully, he bravely said : “ I received these limbs 
“ from Heaven, but now I despise them, since I am 
“ to defend the laws of God; from the sure and 
“ steadfast hopes that he will one day restore them to 
“ me.” The king and all his followers were astonished 
at the intrepidity of this young man, who utterly dis- 
.aegarded the severest tortures. 

^ The fourth was tortured in the same manner, and 
being ready to die, he said to the iiing : “ It is for 
“ our advantage to be killed by men, because we 
“ hope that God, by raising u.s up again, will restore 
“ us to Kfe: but thy reshrrection, 0 king, shall not 
“ be unto life.” 

The fifth, whilst they were tormenting him, said 
to Antiochus: “ You now act according to your 
“ own will and pleasure, because you .are invested 
“ with absolute power among men, though yoa are 
“ but a taortal man. But do not imagine that God 
“ has forsaken our nation. Stay but a little, aud 
“you will see the wpndrous effects of his power; 
•^jand in what manner he will torment both yourself 
“ and yojir posterity.” # 

. The sixth came next, who, the moment before 
be.expitod, said: “ Do not deceive yourself: it is 
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“ true, indeed, our, sins have drawn upon us the 
“ exquisite tortures .which we novr suffer; but do 
“ not flatter yourself with the hopes of impunity, 

“after having . presumed to make war against God 
“ himself.” 

In the mean time their mother, supported by the 
hopes that she had in God, beheld with incredible 
resolution, all her seven sons die thus in one day. 

She encouraged them by her discourse full of forti- 
tude and wisdom, and pniting a manly courage 
with the tenderness of a mother, she said to them : 

“ I know not in what manner you were formed in 
“ my womb ; for it was not I who inspired you with 
“ a soul and with life, nor formed your mem- 
“ bers ; but I am sure that the Creator of the 
“ world who fashioned man, and who gave being 
“ to all things, will one day restore you to life by 
“ his inflnite mercy, in return for your having 
“ despised it here, out of the love you bear to his 
“'laws.” 

There still remained her youngest son. Antiochus 
began to exhort him to compliance; assuring him 
with an oath, that he would raise him to riches 
and power; afld rank him in the number of his 
favourites, if he would forsake the law'S of his fore- 
fathers. But the youth being insensible to all these 
promises, the king called, his mother, and advised 
her to counsel the young man so as to*save his life. 

'Shis she promised; and going up to her son, and 
laughing at the tyrant’s cruelty, she said to him in 
her native language, “ Son, have pity on me, who 
“ bore you nine months in my womb ; wlm for 
“ three years fed you with milk from, my breasts, 

‘^and brought you up to your pltesent hge, I con- 
“ jure yoii, dear child, to look upon: heaven, and earth, 

“ and every, thing they contain, and to. consider that 
“ God formed them all of things that ;were not, as- 
“ .well as man. Fear not that cruelexecutioner; but 
“ shew yourself worthy of youf brethren, by submit- 
“ tipg cheerfully to death ; in order that, by the mercy 
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“of Go», I maj recave youj.togetbar with your 
“ brotters, in glory which awaits us.” 

As she was speaking in this manner, the young 
man cried aloud: “ What is it you expect from 
“me? I do not obey the king’s command, but Uie 
“ iaw which was given us by Moses. As to you, 
“ hour whom alt the calamities with which the 
“ Hebrews are afflicted flow, you shall not escape 
“the hand of the Almigb^. Our suffering in- 
“ deed, are owing to our sins ; but if the Lord 
“ oar God, to cb^ten and correa us, be for a little 
“ time angry with us, he at last will be appeased 
“ and be reconciled to his servants. But as for 
“ you, the most wicked, the most impious of men, 
“do not Batter yourself with vain hopes. You 
“ shall not escape the judgment of God, who is 
“all-seeing and omnipotent. As to n^ brothers, 
“ th^, after having suffered a moment foe most 
“ cruel tortures, have entered into the eternal oo- 
“ venant. In imitation of the example they have 
“ set aae, I fteely gjve up my body am life for the 
laws <ff.iay for^tbers; and I beseech God to 
“ extend his mercy soon to our nation ; to fcwce you 
“ by piques and tortures to confess that be is the 
“only God; and l^at he anger, whidi is jnstfy 
“ feHen on tim Hebrews, may end by my death and 
that of osy brethren.” 

The kkig, *mw transported wkh fury, and unable 
to bear these insults, caused this last youth to be 
tortueed mors grievously than the reel. Ibos he 
died in die aaoie bofy .iaamar as bis brethren^ and 
widi (x^dence in God. At last the mother also 
aoSered deadi. 

A.M. *Mifttad^ before be died, sent for Ins five 
toss, sfflit, and afoer exhortiBg tbem to fight vaUantly for 
law <rf Cm> agaiaet their pewecutors, he ap- 
ptmled Judasfor tim general, and Sknon as presl- 
deat at Alt couacd. He afterwards died, and was 

ibcmb* & 49— JoKph. Antiq. I. viii. e. 12. 
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uMrred st Modra, in dw burying-place of his anoes^ 
tors, much r^re^^and lamentra by all the faithliit 
lindites. 

* Antiocbas, finding tiiat Paulus .^nnlins after 
having defieat^ Perseus and oMiquered Macedonia, 
bad sokonized games in the city of AmphipoHs, 
situated on tbd river StrynuM), was desirous of dome 
the same at Daphne near Antioch. He anointed 
the time for them, sent to all |^ces to invite specta- 
txNTs, and drear together prpdigtous multitudes. The 
games were ceMraled with incredible pomp, cost 
ramense sums, mid lasted several days. The part 
be there acted during the whole time, answered in 
every respect to die character given of l»m Da> 
md," who calls him a xAle or contemptible |iersw»; 
as 1 have' said ehewhmre. He there committed so 
many extravagant actions before that mfinite multi* 
tilde of peopk, assenibied from difierent parts of the 
eardi, that he became the iauglMag-s^k d* them aU : 
and many of thmn were so much disgusted, that to 
preveol their bdug spectators of a ccmduct so un- 
worthy a prince, and so repugnant to the rules of 
modesty and decorum, tl^ refused to go any more 
to die feasts to which be invited them. 

* He had scarce ended the soleanaizatien of diese 
gaeoes when Dbwius Gracebus arrived as ambassador 
TOm the Romans, in order to bare as eye on And- 
odtus’a acdons. That priooe gave bimep poUle and 
fiaendly a recepdoo, diat tbe ambamador not only 
laid aside a as picio o with regard to bim, aad dra 
Bid perceive tbsd he retuned any resentment ferwbet 
bed happened in Alexenfenaj bet even Mamed these 
wbo had spread seeb reporto of Mm. And mdsed 
Antiochus, besides other civ9itie% quittsd has pMiKe 
to naabe raom ior Tkerios Gract^s and Ms train, 

* Ptolyb. mti Athaa. I. t. p. 193, &c. Diod. in Excerpt. 
Valw.p.5m. 

* Dm. xi. 21. 

* Folybh topt. ci.— (Jir. Died, in ftieerpt. Vslei. p* 3*2. 
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andiivus ^ea gwng to resigti;lQ& crpii^n, to hnri. . <T?be 
afnbf(i 9 iis^}ii»r ought to have been ^htiejan enough to 
suspect all these civilities ; (or it is certain that Anti* 
eo!^ meditating, at that .time, bow be might 
bi^t revenge himselfof the Romans ;; but he disguis^ 
^ntiments, in order to gain time, and to be the 
better able to. carry on his preparations., 

I ^W^hilst Aotiochus was amusing himself with ce- 
lebrating games at Daphne., Judas was acting a very 
diSerent part in Judea. , After having levied an 
iiraiy, he fortified the, cities, rebuilt the fortresses, 
threw strong garrisons into them, and thereby awed 
the whole country. Apollonius, who was governor 
of Samada under Antiochus, thought be should ^ be 
able to check his progress, and accordingly marched 
direetly against him. However, Judas defeated him, 
killed; him, and made a great slaughter of his troops. 
Serou, another commander, who had flattered him- 
self with the hopes of revenging the affront his ma- 
ster had received, met with tl^ same fate as Apollo- 
nius,'end like him was, ako defeated and killed in 
the battle. 

When news was brought to Antiochus of this 
double defeat, he? was exasperated te fury. Imme- 
disytely.be I ahsemtded all his troops, which formed a 
and determined to ^trOy the whole 
Jewiab tiajUon, and to s^e other people in their 
Bat when his troops were to be paid,- he 
had not' sums i in his HCofiTers, having ex- 
himshM .thbm in foe foolkh expehces he bad latdiy 
hi^ , '-'Mm wanttof mon^rfoo was obliged, fin sos- 
pes4} tlM ;FSl^eimce he meditated agmnst the Jewi^ 
lia^, and aU ; foe plsms he had formed , for tbe kn- 
a^iate exep^tfon (tf>foat .<de^t. 

' He bad.ii^andered4minense sums on- foe games. 

fWaccab. iii. 2 Maccab. tin. 5—7. Aft- 
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Besides he jbeeh «ctrtivagantly profuse ia 
every other rqjppect,* particularly in the presents be 
IW^otved on i»ivate persons land vrhble bodies of 
meo. ffe woilld often throw hapdfbls efi money 
aetiong his attendants and others ; sometimes season*- 
fthly enough, bnt most fr^uently without sense or 
l^son. On these oeeasiohs be verihed what the 
prophet Dhniel tmd foretold of ^him, that he should 
" •scatter among tbetn the pr^-and spoil of riches 
fend the author of the '’ Maccabees says, that he had 
been exceedingly liberal, and had “ abounded above 
** the kings that were b^ore him.” We are told by 
•AthensSas, that the funds which enabled him to de^ 
fray so prodigious an expence were, first, the spoils 
he bad taken in Egypt, contrary to the promise he 
had made Pbilometor in his foinority j seoendiy, the 
sums he bad raised among his friend^ by way of free 
^ts; lastly (whieh was the most Co^iderable 
tkie), the i^uhder of a great namber of temples, 
whl^ he bad saeritegioosly pillaged. 

'* Besides the difficulties to which the want of 
money reduced him, others arose, according to Da* 
ffld’s pro^ecy, ’‘ from the tidings” which came to 
him out of Ihd East and out of the North.” Fat 
northwardy Artaicias, king of Ai-nienia; hettl rebelled 
against ; and Persia) which lay eastward) diSoon^ 
tmuedihe i^lar payment of the ti^uiOr * ’Pbere) 
as in almost every other par t of bfe ddminkwis, all 
ffitags: Seemed in the utmost' eonfoiion, occasiimed 
new^ordhiance by which ^ ancient customs 
ef so'maay of his sul;^ects abolafoed ; imd diose 

bf the Orbits, whit^ be was idfficbloualy ftmdj 
, e^Uished fot thOfr stead, Thesi^oinanotiona 

whie^' isir’ifadhi hM' bemt-tii^^r^iwp to 
toat vast add smd b^ alWS^ sU(i)l^d 

i 

IbiL ». as* ',' 1 Mixxab. iiib.3!(ilt: . S' Atbeit. I. S* p* tOS 

Ibli. HieiWQ, ik buiK; 1^ 

1 Maccab. iti. 2d. 
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SQtas Buffieka^ to defray the gr^t expences it was. 
Dccowury to inear. 

'To mnedy these gvi^nees, as well as a mufti* 
tude of . others, jie n^ved to divide his fiwces into 
tiro parts : to ^ve the command of one of his armies 
to Lysias, descended from the blood*royal, in order 
that be mi^t subdue the Jews ; and to march the 
other himself into Armenia, and afterwards into Per* 
sia, to regulate affairs and restore order in those pro- 
vinces. He accordingly left to Lysias the government 
of all the countries on this side the Euphrates ; and the 
care of bis son’s education, who was then only seven 
years old, and who afterwards was called dntiochtu 
Eupaior, After passing mount Taurus, be entered 
Armenia, defeated Artaxias, and took him prisoner. 
He marched from thence into Persia, where he sup- 
posed he should have no other trouble than to receive 
the tribute of that rich province, and those in its 
neighbourhood. He fondly flattered himself that he 
should there find sums sufficient to fill his coffers, 
uid reinstate all his affairs upon as good a foot as 
ever. 

Whilst be w'as revolving all these projects, Lysias 
was nutating bow be might best ‘put in execution 
the orders be had left him, especially those which 
related to the Jews. The king bad commanded him 
to extirpate them, so as not to leave one Hebrew in 
the country I which be intended to people with other 
hdia^taots, and to distribute the lands aaumg ffiem 
by lot He thou^t it necessary .fof Idm to mve 
iB(He dispatch in this expeditkm, because advice was 
duly ^ Judas made^ro- 

dyotts fNtogrfsSy and increased in strength by taking 
aU the foitra^ wbifdh he a^iroacbed. 
f F^p, whoto. Antidchus had governor 

seeing Jedas’s success, had topt expresses, 
wfth advice of thi% to Ptolemy Macron, govemof 

1 iii> SI— ep. & m ]-*^. 2 Mscctb. vj)K S— 2t. 

Jotepb. Alitiii. I. xii. c, 1 1. A|q>kB. in Syr. p. Uieros. 
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of Coele-syna and^Puiestine, ou which Judsea de> 
pended ; and had pffessed him, jt>y letter, to employ 
such measures as might best support the interests of 
their cohimon sovereign in this important conjunc* 
turc. Macron bad communicated bis advices and 
letters to Lysias. 'A resolution was therefore imme- 
diately taken, to send an army, of which Ptolemy 
Macron was appointed generalissimo, into Judaea. 
He appointed Nicanor, his intimate friend, his *116(1- 
tenant-general ; sent himf before, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, witli“Gorgias, a veteran officer 
of consummate experience, to assist hjm. Accord- 
ingly they entered the country, and were soon fol- 
lowed by Ptolemy, with the rest of the forces in- 
tended for that expedition. The army, after their 
junction, canie and encamped at Emmaus, near 
Jerusalem. It consisted of forty thousand foot and 
seven thousand horse. 

Thither also repaired an army of another kind. It 
consisted of merchants who came to purchase the 
slaves, who, it w'as supposed, would certainly be 
taken in that war. Nicanor, who had finUered him- 
self with the hopes of levying large sunis of money 
by this means, sufficient to pay the two ^tiiousand 
talents which the king still owed the Romans, on 
account of the ancient treaty of Sipyius, published 
a proclamation in the neigh"bouring countries, declar- 
ing that all the prisoi^rs taken in that war should be 
sold, at the rate of ninety for a talent, f A resolu- 
tion indeed bad been taken to cut to pieces all the 
men growh ; to reduce all the rest to a state of cap- 
tivity; and one hundred arid ei^y thousand of the 
latter, at the price above mentkmed; would have sold 
exactly for the sum in question. The miraNcbants, 
therefore, finding this would' be a very ar- 

ticle to them (as it was a vei^ Iqw price}, flocked 
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crowds, and brought considerable 8 uib|$ 
with thein. We are told that ^thousand, all of them 
vei^ considerate merdnuits, arrived in the Syiian 
camp on this occasioD, without including dieir do> 
mestks, and the persons that would be wanted to 
look after the captives they intended to purchase. 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the iknger 
with whidi they were threatened by the approach of 
so powerful an. army, which they knew had been 
commanded to extirpate <entirdy the Jewish nation, 
resolved to make a very vigorous defence ; to fight 
ibr themselves, their law, and their libmty; and 
either to conquer or die sword in hand. " Accord- 
ingly they divided the six thousand men under their 
command into four bodies of fifteen hundred men 
each. J udas put himself at the head of the first, and 

S ive the command of the three others to his brethren. 

e afterwards marched them to Maspha, there to 
c^er together their prayers to God, and to implore 
his assistance in the extreme danger to which they 
were now exposed. He made choice of this place, 
because, as Jerusalem was in the hands of their ene- 
mies, and the sanctuary trodden down^ they could not 
assemble in it to solemnize that r^i^ous act; and 
Mas^a seemed the fittest place for that purpose, 
because God was worshipped there * before the 
foundation ^ the temple.*^ . ) . 

Here are now two armies ready to engage ; the 
mimbers on each side very unequal, and me dispo* 
litioa. of their minds stUl more so. They i^ee, 
however, in one poim; that is, both awe firmly per- 
suaded tlMy shall ^ victery : the oiie, because 
foey havl a m^bty ac% of well-disciplifled troops, 
oommaaded ^ brave and experienced generals; the 
other, because they whole trust ih foe God 

-hiirades. ' 

After proclamation had been made abcording to 
< Judges XX. !• 1 Sam. vii* $, 
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the ’‘iaw,. that those il^ho had built a house that year» 

OF married a wife, or ^nted a or were afraid, 
had liberty to retire ; Judas’s six tbmisand men were 
reduced to half that number. Neeeitheless this va- 
liant captain of the people of Goo, resolutely deter- 
mined to fight the mighty host of the en^y with 
only this handful of men, and to leave the issue to 
Providence, advanced with his few forces, encamped 
very near the enemy, and told his soldiers, after hav- 
ing animated them by all the motives whidi the pre-- 
sent conjuncture supplied, that he intended to give 
the Syrians battle on the morrow, and jtherefore that 
they , must prepare for it. 

But receiving advice that same evening, that 
Gm^as had been detached from the enemy’s camp 
with five thousand foot and a thousand horse, alt 
chosen troops, and that be was marching by a 
way, through which the apostate Jews led him, in 
order to come and siwprise bis camp in the night; 
be was not satisfied with frustrating toat design, but 
even made use of the very stratagem which the ene- 
my intended to employ against him, and was suc- 
cessfoi in it ; foi; raising bis cmnp immediately, and 
carryii^ off all the baggage, he marched and attacked 
the enemy’s ounp, weakened by the best troc^ 
having been detached ffom it; and spread such 
terrmr and confusion into every part of i^, that after 
three thousand Syrians bad beai cht to pieces, the 
rest fled, and him the whole {flunder of their 
camp. 

As Gorgias was stfll to be apprehended, at the 
head of his formidable detu^ment, Judas, like a wise 
oc^ttara, kept bis troops t^etber, and would not suf- 
fer tiiem to single about after plunder, or in pur- 
wit of the enmny, till they should have defeated that 
body also. He was successful, without coming to a 
bat^ ; for Gorgias, after failing to meet with Judas 
in tus camp, and having sought ftw him in vain m the 


>> Deot. XX. ftv. 
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mountsiia, wbither be supposed he had retired, 
drew at last into his camp, and ^din^ it in dailies, 
aod the army routed and put to flight, It was impos- 
sihlie for him to keep his soldiers in order; so that 
these threw down their arms and fled also. Then 
Judas jand the men under his command pursued them 
vigorously, and cut to pieces a greater number on this 
occasion than they had before done- in the camp. 
Nine thousand Syrians were left dead in the field, 
End the greatest part of "those who escaped were 
either maimed or wounded. 

After this Jpdas marched back his soldiers, in order 
to plunder the camp, where they met with immense 
booty ; and great numbers of those who were come, 
as to a fair, to buy the captive Jews, were themselves 
taken prisoners and sold. The next day, being the 
sabbath, was kept in the most religious manner. The 
Hebrews, on that occasion, gave themselves up to a 
holy joy, and returned a solemn thanksgiving to God 
fi}r the great and si^al deliverance he had wrought 
in tlieir favour. . 

We have here a sensible image of the feeble op* 
pQsiUon which an arm of flesh is abl^to make agunst 
that of the Almi^ty, on whom alone the &te of 
hsdtles depends. It is evident that Judas was fully 
sensible rtf his own weakness. “ How can we,” says 
be to the Almighty before the battle, “ stand before 

them, unless thou thyself assistest us ?” And it 
is. as evident that be was no leas firmly persuaded oi 
the snccess of his arms. “ The victory,” he hi^ 
said before, , does not depend on the number of 
“ soldiers,! but it is from Heaven that all our strength 
*‘xomes.” I But although, Judas bad so entire a c(m- 
fideoce in God, he employs all those expedients 
aii^h the most 'experienced and bravest general 
use, in to obtain the victory. How ex* 
a pattern have we here for generals! to pray 
with haibili^, because all things depend , on God ; 
and to act with ^our, as if all things depended on 
man.— We still po^ess (thanks to the Almighty) ge* 
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nErtds vbo in mtertsraitig such diougbts; Bad 
who, at Ibe head of great armies, composed of as 
brave soldiers as ever were, as well as of officers and 
commanders of an almost unpaialleled courage and 
zeal, do not rely on all those human advantages, but 
solely on the protection of the God of armies.* 

‘‘Judas, encouraged by the important victory he 
had gained, and reinfbrced by a great number of 
troops whom tins success fought to him, employed 
the advantage which this gave him to distress the rest* 
of his enemies. Knowing that Timotheus and Bac* 
chides, two of Antiochus's lieuteoantsi were rauing 
troops to hght him, he marched against them, de- 
feated them in a great battle, and killed upwards of 
twenty thousand of their men. 

' Lysias bearing of the ill success which Antiochus's A. M. 
arms had met with in Judtea, and the great losses he 
had sustained in that country, was in great asto- 
nisbment and perplexity. However, knowing that 
the king had a stiOng desire to extirpate that nation, 
he made mighty preparations for a new expedition 
against the Jews. Accordin^y he levied an army 
of sixty thousand foot and live thousand horse, di 
chosen troops, and putting himself at their head, 
he marched into Judasa, firmly resolved to lay waste 
the whole country, and to destroy all the mbabUahts. 

He encamped at Bedisura, a city Standing to the 
south of Jerusalem, towards ^ frontiers of Idumasa. 

Judas advanced towards him at the head of ten 
tfadosand men; and fully persuaded that the Lord 
wbuld assist tfim, he engaged the enemy with ^s 
dkproportionate body of tfioo{», killed five thou- 
sand of them, and put the rest to flight. Lysias, 
dlsma^ at tte surprising vdout of Judas’s sddiers, 
who with intrepm courage, determined to 

conquer or die, led back his defeated army to An- 

* 8 Maccsb. viii, 30-*-3S, 

* 1 Maccab. iv, 26—35. Joseph. Anliq. I. xii. c. 1 1. 
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• iatfiodiRgii ncvortbolesa,. to .corop ? 

them i^aih the nexJ* year ,with a still w>re powerfol 

bQdv.orfo*’cee. , 1 

i Judas, being left, roaster gf the copn^y hy the 
retreat of Lysias, took; advantage of ^ u^rval of 
rest, and roarehed to Jerusalem, where he reco- 
vered tie sanctuary frotp the heathens, 
dedicated it again to the service of God. This so- 
laroti dedication continued for eight days, which were 
saenf in '^ardis^vipg for the deliverance that uod 
hH vouchsafed them ; and it was ordained that the 
anniversary of. it should be solemniaed every year. 
The neighOQuriug nations, jealous of the prosp^ity 

of the Jews, “taide a league to destroy theni, and re- 
solved to join Antiochus, in order to extirp^e that 

A,M. prince was then in Persia, levying ^etri- 

})Ute .'vhich had not been paid regularly. Re was 
^“ 7 ; ^•informed- that ElymaU was thought to atound with 

riches; and especially, .tiiat in a^temple of woity, 

whmb according to Polybius was. dedicated. to Diana, 
aad to Veaus according to Apidan, prodi^ous suiias 
^*^e laid up. He went thither with a design to take 
tlto-chy#. a«d .plnnder the temple, as he bad bef^ 
done-to jarnsalero ; but his des^n haying l^.dis- 
ooveredi tbp country, people and the_ inhabits (rf 
the city took oP arms to defend thmr : temple, and 
gave hipt a shameful repidse. Antwchus, ^agpd 

id,,lhi| diff!ace, withdrew to Ecbatana..^ 

, To add to this aiiction, news w«e .tlier? :hroi#t 
him. of toe di^ c|f<NkW aod Timotoeus m Ju; 
dsea^;. ip toe vlplenee of.ii8 rage be set out wito aU 
possible expe^n, M order to make that nation 
feel,toe,.dre#lie%!» of his wrath; yen^no- 
toidi Lift meoiees on his march, and breetoing oply 

1 Maccab. IT.' 35-61. &y. 1 . 2 . 2 Maccab. x. 1— 8. Jo- 

i6.‘ 2 Maccab. «. !*-». “ 
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rtUB «t)d><^ti^ctioi}. Advittcing in this i 
pssitiw} towaf^ds iBab^lonia, wbldi was in his wajj 
'fresh, expimea eame'to with advice df Lysias’s' 
defeat^and ajlipai that the Jews<faad retakeii the temple, 
thrown down iths altars and idok whkdi he had -set 
up in them, and rehestablished their ancient w^hip. 

At this news bis ifury inereaseiL immediatdy ^ 
commands his coachman t» drive with the utoKUt 
speed, in order that 1% mi^t sooner have an opporn 
tuoity of fiilly sadatiag his* vengeance ; threatening to 
make Jerusalem the huryhjg place of the whole 
Jewish natiOfljiand netto leave one single inhabitant 
in it. ' He had scarce uttered that blasphemous ex<T 
pression, when he was struck by the hand of God. 

He was seized with incredibk pains in his bowels, 
and the most excessive pangs of the cholic. “ Thus 
,tbe murderer and blasphemer,” Says the author of 
the Maccabees^ “ having su dared most grievously, as 
he treated other men, so died he a miserable 
^‘deatb.” , 

But stiU. his pride was not abated by this firet 
shocko so £ir from H,. that aufferkig himself to be 
hurried away by the wild trsmsports ^ his fory, and 
iweathiiig nothing but vengeance against tlm Jews, 
he gave orders for proceeding with all possible speed 
in dbe Journey. Butt as I btr horses were running for* 
wards impetuously, he toll from hk «cfaark)t, and 
thereby braisfed, in a gHevous tomaner^ every part of 
his i so that his ottendaii^ weie forced to put 
hiaa ittfo a* flitter, whwe be edfreied inexprestdble 
toruients. Womas crawly froth every part of him ; 
his desh fell away piece-mepl ; and the stench was so 

S ;at, that it became intolerable to the whde army. 

ing Ininself una^ to hear 4^ It is meet)” 
says; Im^ to be sui^t onto Ood $ and man, who 
“ is mortal^ should not think td* himself as if he were 
a god.” Ackriowledging tMl i^t v^as the hand of 

’ 2 Macci^. ix. 10. 
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the Ooo of Israel ithich stru^li fatal, because of 
tfae cs^^ities be faad brought upon Jemsaleoi, be 
proaibes to exert tfae utmost libmlity towards his 
chosen people; to enrich witfa.prmous gpfts the holy 
temple of jeruaalemy which he bad plundered ; to 
furnish,, from his fevenues, the sums necessary for 
defraying the expence of the sacrifices ; to turn Jew 
himself ; and to travel into every part of the world 
in Older to publish the power of the Aimiglity. He 
hoped he should calm bu wrath by these mighty 
promises, which the violence of his present affliction, 
and the fear of future torments, extorted from his 
mouth, but not from his heart. But, adds the au- 
thor of the Maccabees ; ^ “ This wicked person 
** vowed unto the Lord, who now no more would 
“ have mercy upon him.” And indeed this murderer 
and blasphemer (these are the munes which this 
writer substitutes in the place of illustrious, which 
men bad bestowed on that prince), being struck in a 
dreadful manner, and treated as he treated others, 
finished an impbus Ulb by a miserable death. * 

Before he expired he: seat for Philip, who bad 
been bron^t up mthhim from his infimcy, aud was 
bis favoi^nte ; and fallowed on him the regency of 
Syrb during the minority of bis son, then nine yeara 
of jagie. He put into bis hands the diadem, the 
seal of the eatpire, and all the other ensigns of roy- 
alty exhorting bki, especially, to mpby bis ut- 
most endeavours to give him such an education as 
woitid best teach him the i^ of reimu^ and of 
^vembghis subjects with ^stice and moderation. 

S 2 Maceifb. ix.' IS. 

attests tbe^trotb of this, and relates that Aniiocltas 
waSAmiMM wUh a iXipetaaliMrmm; imaging that spectrea 
Btoo^ ..C^jWiaUy bdwf htw, reproac^u^ ium with his crioKs. 
iVis bbtoriaii, smo was nniuiqaainted sriw the Scriptures, assigns 
at thh cause of riiis punishment, die sacrite|ioag attempt formed 
by this prince against the temple of Diana in Elytttais, PloLta. 
in Excerpt. Vrii^p. 14S,: 



alexakder's successors. 

Few princes give stich instructbos to their childrec 
till they are near tteii* end: and tha^ after having 
set thein a quite different exam^^e during their whole 
lives. ^ Philip caused the king’s body to be conveyed 
to Antioch. This prince had reined eleven yeats. 


Sect. IV. Phrophecies of Daniel relating to An- 
tiochus l^piphanes. 


As Antiocbus Epiphanes was a violent persecutor 
of the. people of God, who ionned the • Jewish 
Church, and was at the same time the type of tlie 
Antichrist, who in after-ages was to afflict the Christ- 
ian Church ; Daniel details much more fully his 
prophecy respecting this prince, than those which 
relate to any other of whom he makes mention. 
This prophecy consists of two parts ; one of which 
relates to his wars in Egypt, and the other to the 
persecution carried on % bin. ugainst tlie Jews. 
We shall treat these separately, and unite together 
the various places where mention is made of them. 

I. The wars of Antiochus Epiphanes apainst 
Egypt, foretold byJDaniel the Prophet. 

• ' 

* “ And in his,” Seleucus Philopetor’s, “ estate 
“ shall stand up a vile person, to whom they shall not 
“ give the honour of the kingdom : but he shall come 
in peaceably, and obtain^the kingdom by batteries.** 
This verse, which points out the accession of Antio- 
chus to the crown, has been already explabed. 

' “ And with the arms of a flood shall they,” the 

g rians, ■ “ be overflown before him,” Antiochus 
.flpbanes, **and shall be broken; yea, also the 


' Dan. xi. 21. 


Ver. 22. 
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of the oovenmt” Helio^r.^te»nr^ 
of Seleucus and his adherents, as also those of the 
fUtistias) king, who bad formed designs agamst 
sST *«•■« defeitted by the forces of Attains and 
:^Bne8, and dispersed by the armal of An^bus, 
whose presence disconcerted all their projects. By 
the “ prince of the covenant,” we may suppose to be 
meant either - Heliodorus, the ringleader of the con- 
spifators,- whohad killed Seleucus; or Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, king of Egypt, tVho lost his by a wn- 
*BDiracv of his own subjects, at the very Ume that he 
waiting. .«r a^ins, Sym. Th»sProv.to«. 
removed this povrerliil odvereory, to moke mj for 
Antiochus. and raise him to the throne. 

h“p^th«,beproptet,mthefono«ogve^_ 

pmnts out clearly enough the four different expedi 
tioos of Antiochus into Egypt 

Antiochus’s Jrst Expedition into Eotpr. 

’ " And after the league made with him,” with 
Ptolemy Philometor his nephew, king of tgypt 
“he sMl work deceitfully; for he shall come up^, 
“ and shall become strong with a small people. 
Antioclius, though he was already determined on 
the «ar, still assumed a. -specious appearance o 
Sendship fop the king of Egypt. He even sent 
Apollonius to Memphis, to be pr^nt at 
qS given on occasion of AatP^ scoro^^, 
as a proof that ft wis agreeable to bnj. Neve 
thdei soon after, on pretgice of defining 
nephew, be marched into Egypt wjh a s^l 
M Lyp’^mcoBiparaonofthoBe which helew^^ 
wai^s.^ The battle was fought near Pelusium. ^ 
ttoietoM toss ”8tiong,” that ft, loctonous : m • 
wtumed to Type. Such was the end of his 

first expedition. 

bui. xi. 29. 
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Aktiochus’s second Expedition into Egypt. 

• “ He shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest 
places of the province (Egypt), and he shall do th?it 

“ which his fathers have not done, nor his fathers’ 
“ fathers ; heshall scatter among them (his troops) the 
“ prey and spoil and riches ; . yea, and he shall forecast 
“ his devices against the strong holds, even for a time. ' 
" “ And he shall stir his power and his courage 
against the king of the South (of Egypt) with a great 
“ army, and the king of the South shall be stirred up 
“ to battle with a very great and mig*hty army ; but 
“ he shall not stand, for ‘they shall forecast devices 
“ against him. 

* “ Yea, they that feed of the portion of his 
(the king of Egypt’s) meat, shall destroy him, and 

“ his army shall overflow; and many shall fall down 
slain.” 

In these three verses appear the principal chasac- 
ters of Antiochus’s second expedition into Egypt; 
his mighty armies, his rapid conquests, the rich 
spoils he carried from thence, and the dissimulation 
and treacheiy he began to put in practice towards 
Ptolemy. 

Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in 
making preparations for a second expedition into 
Egypt, invaded it both by sea and land, the instant 
the season would permit. ^ .Wherefore he entered 
“ into Egypt with a great mqltitude, with chariots, 
" and elephants, and horsemen, an^ a great navy, 
“And made war against^ Ptolemy king of J^pt: 

“ but Ptolemy was afraid of him, and fled ; and many 
“ were wounded to death. Thus they gof the strong 
“ cities in the land of Egypt, and he took, the spoils 
“thefrof.” • ’ 


* Ver. 20. 


* Dan. it. tW. S*. • Ver. 25-. 

Maccab. i. 17,18, UK 
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Daniel, some verses after, is njore minute end cir- 
cumstantial in his prophecy of this event. 

*“ Ami at the time of the end shall the king of 
“ the South push at him (Ptolemy is here meant); 

and the king of the North (Antiochus) shall come 
“ against him like a whirlwind, with chariots and 
“ withJiorsemen, and with many ships ; and he shall 
“ enter into the countries, and shall overflow and pass 
“ over. 

* “ He shall enter also ipto the, glorious land, and 
“ many countries shall be overthrown: but he shall 
escape out of his hand. 

** “ He shall' stretch forth his hand also upon the 
“ countries, and the land of Egypt shall not escape. 

* “ But he shall have power over the treasures of 
“ gold and silver, and over the precious things of 

I^ie compare the relation given by the author of 
the Maccabees with Daniel’s prophecy, we find a per- 
fect resemblance, except that the prophet is even 
more clear and particular than the historian. 

* Diodorus relates, that Antiochus, after this vic- 
tory, conquered all Egypt, or at least the greatest 
part of it: for all the cities, Alexaitdria excepted, 
opened their gates, to the conqueror. He subdued 
Egypt with an astonishing rapidity, and did that 

which his forefathers hac not done, nor his fathers 

‘^'’fathersl” _ 

‘Ptdemy eidier“ Sprrendered himself, or fell into 
the Bunds Of Antiochus, who at first treated him 
\rith Wndoess ; h»id but one table with him ; seemed 
to be.^By concerned for^his welfare, and left him 
the peftceable {Mssession of hts kingdom, reserving to 
Biihself^ Peittsium, which was the key of it. 
i^iocHus assoOied this ap^arance of friendship 
Other vifew than have the better Oppottu- 


• Dam * Ver. 4>l. « 

* Ver. 45. ^ fc Excerpt Vales, p* 510, 
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tiity of ruioing him. " '« They that feedof the ^Uoa 
“ of bis meat shitU (^troy him.'*’ 

Aatiocbos did not make a ioag stay in Egypt at 
that time ; the news which was brought of liie general 
revolt of the Jews, obliging him to niaech esainst 
them. , . 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of, Alexandria, 
offended^ at Philometor for having concluded an al- 
liance with Antiochus, raised Euergetes, his younger 
brother, to the throne In his stead. 

Antiochus, who had atlvice of wha thnd passed 
in Alexandria, took this opportunity to return into 
Egypt, upon pretext of restoring ihe dethroned 
monarch, but in reality to make himself absolute 
master of the kingdom. 


Antiochus’s third Expedition into Egypt. 

* “ And both these kings’ hearts shall he to dp 
“ mischief; and they shall speak lies at one table • 
“ but it shall not prosper : for yet the end shall be at 
“ the time appointed. 

Then shgll he i(Antiocbus) refeuji into his land 
“ with great riches.” 

Antiochus’s third expedition could scarce be 
pointed out more clearly. That prince, hearing thal 
the Alexandrians had raishd Ehergete8|o the throne, 
returned to Egypt upon the specions pretence of fe- 
i * koncstiim speciem niatori^ 
Ptole^i reducendi in regtium. After having over- 
<^e the Alexandrians in a sea-fight at I>filiislum, 
he laid siege to Alexandna. ;But ‘fihdiog the -ih- 
habitants^ made , aT strong 6pp6dtipn, he was ' 
tehted majcin^ himsmf again .hiaster of the^ rcst 

hephWv, in tehoU be- 
half be pretended to have drairh the » Cih. 


^ Oan. xi. 20. 

Id. ‘ * Lir. 1 


*Ver.!W. hVer.M. 

. xbr. n.'li. iiieroit. in MnJeJ. 
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regnm ftum kmuhdmt: 1%ey were 

then at Memphis, ate at the t^le, and’ leaved 
towards^one another widt ait the outward marfas of 
a Bificere hiaidsbip. The unde seemed to have* bis 
nephew’s interest at heart, and the nephew to repose 
the highest confidence in his uncle ; but all this was 
mere diow and (mtside, both dissembling their real 
s^timents. The unde endeavoured to crush bis 
nephew ; ‘ Cm r^num <juari suis viribus smulabatf 
ut mx Dictorem aggredfretur ; and the nephew, 
who saw through tbU design, voluntatis ^us non 
ignarusi strove immediately to be reconciled to his 
brother. Thus did neither “ prosper,” in deceiving 
(d* the other : Nothing was yet determined, and Antio^ 
chus returned into Syria. 

Antiochus’s fourth JSxpidition into Egypt. 

■" “ At the time appointed he shall return and come 
“ toward the South, but it shall not be as the former, 
" or as the latter. 

" “ For the ships of Chittira shall come against 
f'binr. Therefore he shall be, grieved and return, 
“ aiid have indignation against the hdly covenant.” 

Adviee beipg ,brou|ht Aptiochus, that the two 
|jr^lhei;8 , jv®re .Teepncded off the mask, 

sM declat^ 'pu^ conquer 

for Jhiijiselfj ¥ support pretensions, 

np j^ettirped, tow^rdp, ii?e JSbuth,” 'that Jis, into 
bpt was not so successful in this exp^ditiop 
as wrorei * As he wps mitrancihg forward fo t)esw^ 
Fopilius and«s^ ptler Roman nmbas* 
^ossj, jwhp were on i^rp a %et compMed of 
'^cedbman pir 'ijreek shlj^ jFta; this ,tlm H^lM:ew 
Ckittim w^ tbdy . fouhdi Bdos, 

nw^lfhd him to lay. down his anps, and leave, jS^gypt. 
He oti^ed; but was grieved and returned, and 

1^' xlv,..iL';]t(. ' ' • -Iteu, 4 '2p., 

•Lif.l.3dT.B.Tor 


Ver. 30. 
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of iferusalem» a«. wUl t»e^ pre^tly- 

806 % 

Had the prophet been eye'witoess tOfthis event, 
would it . have h^a possible for him to poiot it out in 
a clearer and more exact manner P 


II. Cruel persecutions exercised by Antio- 

CSfUS AGAINST THE JtWS, AND FORETOLD BT 

THE PROPHET DanIEL. 

I have mentioned and explained, in another place, 
the account which Daniel the prophet gives of Alex- 
ander the Great’s reign, and those of his four suc- 
cessors. 

' “ Behold a he-goat came from the West, on the 
“ face of the whole earth, and touched not the 
** gfh’atid.” Is it possible to denote more plainly the 
rapidity of Alexander’s conquests The he-goat 
“ waxed very great; and when he was strong, the great 
“ horq was broken; and for it came, up fo,ur notable 
‘‘ ones towards the four winds 'of heaven.” These 
arc Alexander’s fourfii^ti^'osors. ' “And out of one 
* of them came fortixja nttle horn, which w'axed exr 
ceeding great, toward ^e South, and toward the 
“ East, and toward the ' pleasant laqd.” ’ This b 
Ahtiochus.Epiphanes, who ^ined several vlcfbribs 
towards the South and the East, and who strongly 
opposed the army of the Lord and the Jewish peo- 
ple, of whomGoD was tihe,str^^ and the prptectpr. 

The prophet after<|rards .points out the war Which 
Epiphanes proclaiitfed a^inst ’ the people 6 d, 
tte, priests <tt the EorP, ms laws end hb tlehapk 
' “ And'it waxed great, (the horn,) even td the host 
“ of }i|payea%t;RiMl it crb^ down some^pf the host, ap^ 
of the stars -to the gtpund, and stamped upen 


VOE. VII. 
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" be tOTuMl# «M» to flic 

prita^of «be b69t {»‘Ga©)t ftntf byMto toe daily 
sacrifi^ was token bOTj, and the place (tf his sane* 
OTs ctot doOT. ^ And a host was given 
* Idto ajptotot toft daSy sai^'Htee hy Tcawm of trans- 
“ gressioi^ and it cast down toe trtito to the ground, 
** and it practised and prospered.” 

Daniel ^ves still ^ater extent to the same pro* 
pbeey in hto Trento cha^aer. 

* “ His haart toail he agMnst the holy covenant : 
“ and he shall doexploits.-<-Ho sWl retorm and have 
** mdignation against the holy covenant.” 

^ tbft sis^je cf Alexan^a, a report bad 
prevafled wst Antwchus ww dead, and toe Jews 
had neon acftosed of ^pressing great jay at it. He 
thereupon marched to their city, stormed it, and 
exercised all' the. barherity that his fury could sug- 
gest. About forty • thouamd men were killed iq toe 
QOQipftHs of thr^ wo sftoio nunibcf sold as 
slaves. Aatiochus went into toe temple, pdluM it, 
and carried off all the vessels, treasures^ .and rich 
ornaments. , 

* After Popilias bad forced him Ip leave Egypt, 
he tamed the fury with which he was iniamedupon 
^t occasion ^nat toe Jews. He sent Apollomus 
torn Judaea, wito orders to kill all toe men upeble of 
karini arms, and to sellHhe women and childif n. 
Aecormngly, Apollonius made dreadful havoc in Jonur 
sale^ set toe to the cHy, beat down the walls, 
carried the women and cbUdrei into captivito. 

* ^ shaft return, and have intelllgeoce wot them 
“ toal Wtohe toe half edvenaau And arms shall 
stand on his part, a^ Ihey shaft pollute toe sane* 

' tttiiy of streiith, and shall take away t^ daSy 


H« *l]MbaLSS— sm 

il?**^*-’*^ |b aaiiccskv.9-ai. Jemph. ub. 
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m •bom|M||iim 

^ that deaplpttp. Ad(^, as dp wiclMiilf 

“ against the covenant, shall he corrupt by flatteries.^' 
‘ Antiochus deelarecl openly £m aU tbamwfo should 
rei^unce the la w. Having publisbed ^riimjSmuice by 
which all the Jews in general were eoiuiuauda4» «!><» 
pain of deatli^ to change their neligien, hb aeBtsofne 
pflicera to Jerusaleoiy ordering them topoUum die 
temple, and abolish the worship of. the Meet 
iTbey accordingly dedicated tins temple tp Jupiter 
plympius, and ^aoed his statue in it. They raised 
in every part of the city profane temples and altan, 
arbet^e tliey forced the Jews to offer Sfuerifiea^ •®*i *•* 
of meats sacHfleed to idols. Many, flrom dread 
of the torture, seemed to comply in all ^ings rw» 
Quired of them ; and even prompts otbms to imitale 
their dissimuls^on in order to counteoahee their base 
apostasy. 

; " J* A^ supb as do wickedly against the covenant, 
** shall W (Antiochus) corrupt by flatterhp; but thp 
“ people that do kpow their Gop, shall be strong and 
** do exploits.*’ jliis menifestly points at old £1^ 
gaf, the seveu liiaccahees, and tljelr mother, and a 
great number* oJ other Jews, who fOpiragsouMy 
lappoaed the impious m dera of the king. 

^ “ And they that understand among the 
“sbidl instruct many: yet they shall ^1 by the 
aod by flame, hy captivity, hod by spoil, 

■ * swny days,” This relates chiefly to Mattalhias 
and his sons. 

• “ I?Qw when thfy shall fefl,lheyjfliali 
moth a HmJs heip4 but snat^^iali clefve Jo them 
^rithletteiies,” , |^(auatbhsta»djadas^a<|pib^ 
tupported the distressed; natimb pad t|e ;ai8aost 
lauveimdly i^Nihdoned. tol^on, w^ aoemilla num- 
ber of forces, that we can crmsider the success which 
the Ahn^i^ gave thbtr arms no odmrwtse dian as a 

' 1 lltoydi, V'dill,' , it, WadN^ir. J, !«' '#i^ 

SuksL ao. f^Ver. SS. «V«r. SS. ^ 



: Tbdir -f^re ^aierotft % 

B^fd^'afterwlu^ ro very 'cbnsiderabte 

sornte'df of tin Shall fall, 

^ th fry ^fc,’<and to porgo, and to make them wbitej 
^ #ren to1h# time of the .^d, because it is yet for b 
time^tip^t^." The sirfFeridgs and death of those 
who, Stod^tiy refosed to obey the king’s decree, was 
tiieit i^Oryadd titoropb. 

t:> » '*t And, the king shall •do according to his will, 
“•'ahd he shall exalt himsdf, and magnify himself 
‘r dhove ©rery okI, arid shall speak marvellous things 
" a^inst the God pt gods, and shall prdsper till the 
” irai^tiOH(ofGoD) be accomplished; fiar that that 
■** is d^^mifted shati he done. 

* ‘;*' NeitfiJft shall fee regard the goo or ms tathets, 
nbr the desire of women, nor regard any god; fo^ 
“ he shall ma^fy himself above all.” 

E{tiphanea ridiculed dl religions. He plupdered 
the %empl(a:.of Greece and wanted to rob that'o^ 
^lyii|a<dS. He exercised his impions fury chiefly 
aipihst Jterasalem.aod the lews, and almost without 
ariy resistance; The Almighty seemed to wink for a 
time at all the abominations which were commiftted 
in .his templej^ till his wrath against his people Wts 
satisfied;; 

‘ ^ But tidings out of the Eastj and out of the 
^afl trouhlebim : therefore he eball go forth 
fory to destroy, anti utterly to railie 
“ away many.” 

AfroO^hS was troubled when news was firot^t 
hiefiL prOvmces pf*thh East, mid Artaxiia nng 
of Artoenia towards tiie^Ndrtii, were in 'aitos, and 
to ^row- off bitfyoke. 

‘‘ •Taeidoa^ t^ oS, that when AntiocbM had forfoetl 

' * JtMtn iupO'ttitiMM ft Mom OrttBontnt dart 

adiAM tetetrimm gaum m mdm vmUnt.jPirthonm 

Idir M tkm ^ -ivmfaUflt 'Anaeti * Tacit. 

L v.'W'S. . ’ ■■ ■ ' " ■ 



A LEX^Sr nRSkSr ).SWCG«,SSOR8. 

JewstofCbaoge their religkm 

afvd «Mn|»pw;e of th^ Gxeek^:. l*#rt|\iana fi^ 
re^lM fipq»r^ Antiochus. , f Befoir^;^ jSgt ovit for tha 
provinces on the other lude pf thp gave 

Eysias, whom he appointed regent o| t^ j|f^g^pm[^in 
lu8 absence, half his arrpy; , comnoapdingpio) to ex> 
Isrpate all the Jews, ;pc^‘tq aptllp other pj^ions in 
their eoup^., ; 

* “ He shall plapt the tabernacles of his palace [*ip 
“ Apadno^ between: thp sea^in the glorious tnountalp 
‘ Zabi j ; jet he shall come to his end, and none 
“shall help him.” The former part , of this yprse, 
which is translated literally from the fiehreiw, is vecj 
difficult to be explained, because of the two woirds 
Apadno and Zabi, wbic^ are not to he fpund in the 
ancient geography. , The ^der knows that f do not 
take upon me to clear ,up these kind of diffiiculdes. 
Porphyry, whom we have, no reason to suspect, 
imaghi^d that this verse alluded to Antiochus’s expert 
ditipnibeyjQnd the Euphrates, and to his deaths which 
bappooe4,pn th^t march. This is the opinipn jof 
greatest part of the mterpreters, , opd tbei^ore we 
OjUgbti to he satisfied with it 

The prophet therefore declares that Antidchus shaii 
pitch bis . camp near mount Zabi (doubtless .the same 
ndth Tabfl^ t lybere, agcpnding to " Pply biu^, hb, <ii^d)j 
and that tbwe ‘fbe;sh,?^r^ome td' hii end,” being 
a^id^d by God, apd h^y^PS to “help him.^ 
ha^e scan bow he; tinned ’in the most cmel 
and struck with SA 
w^ch only increased his tpfmt|^. 

Tbeodoretjf St. Jeron^* and, ccyeral inteipreters, 
talm all that the pfnpjjh®* speaks aobcfiwing 

Antiochus EDipbanes in a double tense, as f^nqu^ to 

l^acdth. i|i. 3) — 39.' ' Dan. xi. 43. Pi>Iyb. in 

Vatek' pi 145.. 

’ * Pt.’Bi ’hiS Words batvrieSii thS crotdiett bi this verse are nSt 

ia;«ttr Saglhbftfanda^ <4 the Bibl|k . 

. t Ites, aewteing to Palybiue^.was in Persia; 
cena, according to winnu Curtius. 
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Ailticfefet. It is c^in that tlfe prince, ^ho mi 
<SqtlaU^ {itipbas and cruel, Is one of the most SensU' 
tte; is srell as most expressive, types of that enemy 
of Christ Jesus and our holy religion. 

It Is Impossible ifor us, whilst we are reading this 
propfa^, not to be prodigiously struck when we see 
the justness and accuracy with which tlm prophet 
traces the principal characteristics of a king, whose 
history is so much bleuded with that of the Jews; and 
#e perceive evidently, tbaf for this reason the Holy 
Spirit, eStber entirely omitting or taking only a trans- 
ieot notice of the actions of other much mure famous 
^nces, dtvells so long on titose of Antiocbus £pi> 
phaues. 

With what certainty does Daniel foretel a multitude 
Of events, so Vfery remote, and which depended on 
sOmany arbitrary Circumstances ! How manifestly did 
the Sjmt, wbhdi presented fbturity to his view, ^ew 
it him aa present, and in as clear a light, aS if he had 
seen It with his bodily eyes ! Do not the divine author 
rlty Of ^ Scriptures, and, by a necessary consfs- 
e(oen(Ce, i^ecertainty of the Christian religionj become, 
by such proofs, in a manner, palpable and seif>ei4* 
dent? 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in so clear, so per* 
to, and so incontrovertible a manner as this. For* 
pSiyry,* the psoiessed enemy of the Christian religion, 
as Well as of the Holy Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Testament, bemg infinitely perplexed at finding 
so great a conformity tdween the events foretold by 
Daniel and the relations gbren by the be^ bistorians, 
nob pretend to deny this conformity, for that 
would have been repugnant to plain sense, and deny* 
bg the shining of the son at noon-day. However, be 
todi another course, in order to undermine the autho- 
rity Scriptures. He himself laboured, by citing 
all the bistmians extant at that time, and which are 

' * Poiphjrrj WM a learnia faetUiefl, born at tyvo, A. D. 2SS| 
•ii wmW a Very TO^uhiotM tnaUse igabM tiM ChrMau relt- 
aioB. 
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since lost, to shew„ at great lenrtb, that whatever is 
written in the dkv^h Chapter « Daniel, happened 
exactly as foretold by that prophet; and he inferred 
from this perfect uniformity, that so. exact a detail of 
so great a number of events, could npt possibly have 
been written by Daniel so many years before they 
happened; and that this work must certairdy have 
been written by some person who lived after Antio- 
cbus Epipbanes, and borrowed Daniel’s name. 

In this contest between the Ohristkos and Heathens, 
the former would indisputably carry their cause, could 
they be able to demonstra^ by good proofs, that 
Daniel’s prophecies were really Written by him. 

Now this they proved unanswerably, by citing the 
testimony of a whole people, I mean the Jews; 
whose evidence could not be suspected nor disalloiw- 
ed, as they were still greater enemies to tlie Christian 
religion than foe Heathens themselves. reve- 
rence they had for foe sacred writings, of which Pro- 
vidence had appointed them foe depositaries and 
guardians, was carried to such a pitch, that they 
would have thought binf a criminal and sacrile^us 
wretch who should have attempted only to transpose 
a sin^e word,* or change one letter in them ; What 
idea then would they have entertained of that man 
who should pretend to introduce any supposi^ous 
hoohs among them? SUch are foe witnesses who 
attested foe genuineness of Daniel’s proifoedes. 

Mi were ever proofs so convincing, or t^use so 
victorious? *“Thy tesfono^ sure very sure^ 

“ )U>ED, for ever/ 


* PisL^au.e. 
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CONTINUED. 


This twentieth book contains three articles. In the 
first, the history of Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
donia, is related. He reigned eleven year.% and 
was dethroned in the year of the world 3836. 
The second article goes on from the defeat of Per- 
seus to the ruin of Corinth, which was taken and' 
burnt in the year of the world 3858, and includes 
something more than twenty-one years. The third 
* article contains the history of Syria and that of 
Egypt, which are generally joined together. That 
of Syria comprises almost a hundred years from 
Antiochus flupator, son of Antiochus Epiphane's, 
to Atttiochus Asiaticus, under whom -Syria became 
part of the Roman empire, that is to say, from the 
year of the world 3840 to 39 S 9 . I'he histbi^ of 
Egypt includes also one hundred years, from the 
twentieth year of Ptolemy Philometor, till the ex- 
pulsion of Ptolemy Auletes; that is, from the year 
of the world 3845 to the year 8946. 

ARTICLE I. 

This article contains eleven years, being the dura- 
tion of the reigi of Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
donia, from the year of the world 3836 to 3837. 
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SiCTj 4'emus prepares secrei^ jpr a war againtf 

the. j^omans. He endeavours a re^ciUatim wiin 
the jichceans in vain. His secret measures not 
unknown at Rome. Eumenes arrives there, and 
informs the senate of them. Perseus attempts to 
rid himself of that prince, frst bp assassination, 

- and afterwards by poison. The Romans break 
with Perseus. Different opinions and dispositijms 
of the kings and states,, in regard to the Mdceidor 
nian war. After several embassies on both sides, 
the war is declared in form. 

The death of Philip* happened very opportunely for a. M. 
suspending the war against tjie Romans, and giving 3 S 26 . 
them time to prepare for it. That prince had forn:^ 
a strange design, and had already begJn to put it in 
execution : this was to bring a considerable body of 
troops, both horse and foot, from European Sarma^ 
tia, which now forms part of Poland. Certain Gauls 
had settled near the mouths of the Borysthenes^ now 
called the Nieper, and had taken the name of Bas- 
tarnse. That 'people were neither accustomed to till 
the earth, to feed cattle, nor to engage in commerce : 
they lived by war, and sold their services to any peo- 
ple that would employ them. After they had passed 
the Danube, Philip was toiiave settled them upon' the 
lands of the Dardanians, whom he ha4 resolved up- 
teriy to exterminate ; because, being very near neigh- 
bours of Macedonia, they never failed to take every 
favourable occasion for making inroads into it. The 
Bastarnas were to leave their, wives and children in 
this new settlement, and topiarch into Italy, in order 
to enrich themselves with the booty they were in hopes 
of - making there. Whatever the success might ' be, 

Philip conceived be should find great advantages in 
it : If it should happen that the BastaWaB were con- 
quered by the -Romans^ he should be consoled 
for their defeat in seeing himself delivered from Jjis 
dangerous neighbours^ theDiu’danians,,by their means ; 

‘ Liv. 1. x1. n. 57, 58. OroS. 1. ir. c,20. 
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and if tbdr irruption into Italy succeeded, whilst the 
Kotniuu weit etnfdoyed in repulsing tfaes^ pew ene- 
in^, hie isbould bave time to recover all be bad lost 
in <^eece. The Bastatnae were already upon their 
tbardi, and were considerably advanced, when they 
received advice of Philip’s death. This news, and 
several accidents that befel them, suspended their 
first design, and they dispersed into different parts. 
Autigonus, whom Philip intended for his successor, 
bad been employed against his will in negociating this 
aflfeir. At his return, Perseus put him to death ; and 
to secure himself the better on the throne, sent am- 
bassadors to t^ Romans, to demand that they would 
renew wkh him the alliance they had made with his 

S ^berj and that the senate would acknowledge him 
Off. His shle intent was to gain time. 

A. M. Part of the Bastarnss’’ had pursued their march, and 
3829. were actually at war with the Dardanians. The Ro* 
umbrage at ih Perseus excused himself 
by bu ambassadors, and represented that be bad not 
sent for them, and had no share in their enterprise. 
The senate, without making any further enquiry into 
the Affair, contented themselves with„ad vising him to 
take care tbatbedbserved inviolably the treaty made 
wt& the Romans. < The Bastarnss, after having gained 
sofueiodvanti^ at first, were at lei^b reduc^ the 
greatmt part^of diem at least, to return into their own 
cottotry. It is said, that iiavipg found the IXanobe 
irqaen^vert io endeavouring to pass it, die ice broke 
under theses and a great number of them were swal- 
lowed in the livm'. 

A.M. ' R 'VM known at thnt Perseus had sent 

S830. aibbassadmrs to Gartiba^, and that the senate bad 
Ant.J.C.m«n ibeaa audience in the night, in the temple of 
^Kadapias. It was thought proper to send ambas- 
lai^ietoMacedoBia to observe the conduct of that 
pitaoft He bad lately reduced the * Dolopians, who 

> fivimbliB. hi ItV. ^ t Lir. I. xfi. ta. 

• WM a MgiMi «f fbemijr, npoa toe eenfian of 
SjpinU. 
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reftfidl lo obej^ hktf; by force of tnns. After 
expediftoa he advttoced tovrarde Delphi, upon pr#> 
teiioeof Consulting the oracle; but in reafity, as it waa 
believed; of having an opportunity to make ^ tour of 
Greece; end negociatc alHances. This journey at 
first alarmed the whole coantry, and occasioned so 
general a consternation, that even^ Eumenes did not 
think himself safe in Pergamos. But PerseuS, as 
soon as he had consulted the Oracle, returned into 
his own kingdom, passing through I%thiotis, Acban^ 
and Thessaly, without committing any iiostilities in 
his march. He afterwards sent either ambassador or 
circular letters to all the states throu^ which he had 
passed, to detnand that they would forget auch sub- 
jects of discontent as they might have had under ^ 
reign of his fiither, which ought to be buried in bis 
grave. 

His principal attention was to recondic himself 
adth the Achfcans. Their league, and the city of 
Athens, bad carried their hatred and resentment so 
high against the Macedonians, as by a decree to pro- 
hibit all intercouj*8e with them. This declared enmity 
gave the slave8,«vho fled from Acbaia, the opportunity 
Of retiring into Macedonia, where they found anassured 
asylum, and knew they should not be followed or 
claimed after that genefal jnterdictkm. Perseus 
caused all these slaves to be seized, and sent them 
back to the Achaeans, with an obli^ng letter, in which 
be ekhdrted them to take Cftiictoal methods for pr^ 
venting their slaves from making hiS dominions tbar 
place of refuge any longpr. 'Fids was tacitly de- 
manding, the re-establishmejrt of their aocieiit inier- 
coursfe. Xenardius, w^ was at that time in office, 
and desirous of making his court to die kii^,itoconded 
hfe detttand very strongly, and was supporwi by those 
who were most sdidtOus for recoveri^^idr slavo. 

Callicrates, ooe of the principal jwrsoos of the 
assembly, who was convia(^>that the safety of the 
fea^ eonristed in the inviolaWe observtuice Of 
treaty concluded sriflb the Romans, represented, that 





A.M. 
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%^j|w»i^ation Macedona^*^ a dire«t infrflc- 
Wn^oia. wf»imaking |a:epara- 
decjare ,war against iRofae as soon as pos^ 
Ha coaaludad’ lEat it was necessary t© leave 
^ngs iq theifipresent condition, till time should as-^ 
certain, whe^r; their fears were just or not, That 
if Macedonia ooratinued in peace with Rome, it would 
be time enough whep that appeared, to re-establish 
an intercourse with them ; without which, a re-union 
would .be precipitate and dangerous. 

Acroq, Xenarchos’s brother, who spoke after 
CslUcr.ates, did bis utmost to, prove that such terrors 
ty^re without ibundution; that- die question did not 
relate to the making of a new treaty and alliance with 
F^seus, and much less to coming to a ruptiite with 
^Bians, but solely to reverse a decree, for which 
the injustice of Philip might have given room, but 
which Perseus,, who bad no share in his father’s con- 
ducty.wus, undoubtedly far from deserving^ That that 
priiwe could not but ^ assured that in case of a war 
^aiq^ t^ Romans, the league. would not fail to de- 
cide .for them^ “ But (added lie) , whilst the peace 
^fSUmsts, if animosities and dissensions are not made 
r , to .cease endrely, it is at leastreasonable to suspend 
“ .theiu*. apd toilet them sleep for- a while. ” 

Nothing Up concluded in this psembly. As it 
ijmstaiusu ai^isSitbutthe Idng had contented himsejf 
with .pply .seudiugj^cpo a letter ; he afterwards sent 
anipa^d^ tO^hftjpasembly, ,w had been sum- 

JBut.i^se who aj^rebended 
gii^>|piie|C#eDeie^ used sudi effettual means that 
w#j? .wu8ed audieoGe. j , 

^^ The anabassadors' sent by. the sraiate into Mace- 
“ ri^Wto^ at tb^r retnro, that they could not 
king, , upon pretence that be was 
, abroad* and sometimee indisposed; two 
jt equally ftJN*. That for the rest it ap- 
painiy, that gteat preparaticms were making 
ft was reasonaWe to expect if 
Uv. k aBt ^ 
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vfwld SfiCedily brcsfc Cttt iTbeJr gave an acCo^ 
also of the state ih which tiiey foetid :® tolia ; that it 
was in great cottimotien frdm donil^tic divisions,' 
Wbid) the* violence of two conteftding jmrtieS had car- 
ried to the utmost excess ; and that their authority! 
had not been capable of, uniting and appeasing the 
persons at the head of them. • 

As Rome expected a war with Macedonia, prejjai^ 
rations were ntade for it by the religious ceremonies,' 
which amongst the Romadl alvrays preceded* declara-* 
tions of war ; that is to say, by expiation of prodi- 
gies, and various sacrifices offered to foe gods. 

- Marceilus was one of the ambassadors whom the 
senate had sent into Greece. After having appeased 
to the utmost of his power the troubles of AEtolia, he 
went into Peloponnesus, where he had caused the as- 
sembly of the Achseans to be summoned: He ex- 
tremely applauded their zeal, in having cOnstadRy 
adhered to the decree, which prohibitedall intercourse 
with the Icings of Macedonia. This was an opem de- 
claration ot what the Romans thought with regard 
to Perseus. 

That prince ifas incessantly soliciting the Grecian 
cities, byfrequent embassies andmagnifioentprcahises, 
far exceeding his power to perform. They were euf-, 
ficiently inclined in his favour, and far more than in 
that of Eumenes^ though* the latter hgid rendered 
great services to most of those cities ; and tb^ewho 
formed part of his dornimoos would nel have Change 
condition with such as were entirely^ foeS. '^l^ere 
was, however, no comparison between' the twO'l^inCes 
in point of character and tnaonen; ' ^fseuS ii^'Wlr 
teriy infomous for his crimes and ^uqhies. « 
ecoused of having murdered his wife wifo ^ hii£)own 
bands, after the death of bis &^ber;' ofbavlti^^lbade 
away wifo Apdles, wbore aid he hr de- 

stro^og b» brotbcw ; amd of havinfficoatmitted man^ 
other murders, both withip anfowiufout his kii^ieillfl 
Oa ‘ihe, cmibraayr, Eumeoes ihad reodened 
esteemed , by' ha tendo'aq^s for his brolherafind re- 
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jitiow } bti justice in guverniag bis subjects luad 
bli generous propoMity to 4o fpoi and to serve 
Otheii. Notwwi^ndiog tins difference of charao* 
teiv they gave Peraeus the prefeivfice ; whether it was 
ffiet aocient grandeur of the Macedonian kings 
bispifi^ theca with contempt for a state wkise origin 
was wnolly recent, and wiiose birth they had wit-' 
nessed ; or that the Greeks hwl some change in vww ; 
or because they wore pleased with having some sup* 
port is b|m to bold ^ Bomans in respect. 

Perseus ' was paiticularly attentive in cultivating 
the aanty ni the Rhodians, and in separating them 
ffom the aide 9( Rome. It was from Rhodes that 
laodiee, the r^ughter of Seleucus, went to share the 
Maeedoidan throne with Perseus, by marrykig biin. 
The Rhodians bad fitted hkn out as fine a fleet as 
could be insagioed. Perseus bad furnished tl>e ma* 
terhds, and gave gdd ribands to every soldier and 
leaimii who omne with Laodice, A sentence passed 
Rome in flavour <ff the Lycians against the people 
of Rhodes, had extremely exasperated tlie latter. 
Perseus endeavoured to take advantage of their re* 
seotuMats^g^ast Rome to attach thnm to himself. 
A.M. The 'iUmaw were m4 %3orantof the measures 
by Perseus to bring over the states of Greece 
m. ’into bis views; IsMaeoes came expressly to Rome 
to mflarm thfoi'C^ kr^ of hia proce^u^. He was 
raeeived tb^ w^ id! poasible marks iff disfinetion. 
U» dodarod^thatyAbesi^ his desire to pay his- ho- 
■Mgu to the. gods 'and man, to whom owed an 
•ftshRsbeaent wideh left hhn nothing to wish, he had 
oadwlBkiMi this voyage expresdy to advise dm senate 
in fwnpn to he l^>oli tkm guard against the enters- 
Muei of Pereewk That pHnoe had inherited 
M lsAer'e%itred few the RoeMos as weR as hU 
0§im, eodooMtted no pn^umtions flwr a war whkh 
hi h i liwdh i a refomer fitUea to bm in ri^hf wor 
awdiltM''’ Thai long peace JMacedoam had en<- 
llpdt eulfhed ium mth the ine|^ ouflae- 

I tLHi;l.]dli.w 114*44. 
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r«os and forniidable*trcop3 j that he bad a neb 
powerful kingdom ; that he was bimseif in the flower 
of bis joutb, full of afdbur for tnitifory expediUons^ 
to which he had been early inured in the eight and 
trader the conduct of his father, and in which he had 
since much exercised himself, in diflferent enterprises 
agaihst his neighbours. That he was highly con- 
sidered by the cities of Greece and Asia, thoogb It 
was impossible to say by what sort of merit he had 
acquired that influence, unless it were by bis enmity 
for the Romans. That be was upon as good terms 
with powerful kings. That he had espoused the daugh- 
ter of Seleueus, and ^ven his sister in manriage to 
Prusias. 'Hiat he had found means to enga^ the 
Boeotians in his interest, — a very warlike people^ 
whom his father had never been able to bring over; 
and that, but for the opposition of a few persons wei! 
affected to the Romans, he certainly would have re- 
newed the alliance with the Achaean confederates.; 
That it was to Perseus the iEtoiians applied for aid in 
their domestic troubles, and not to the Romans. 
That, supported by these powerful allies, ho made 
such preparatioqs for war himself, as put him into a 
condition to dispense with any foreign aid. That he 
had thirty thousand foot, five thousand horse, And pro- 
visions for ten years. That, besides hb immense an- 
nual revenues from the mifles, be had eqjough to pay 
tmi dioQsand foreign troops for a like number of years, 
without reckoning those of fats own kingdom* Thai 
he bad laid up in bis arienais a safHcmit quantity of 
arms to equip three armies as grdat as that he bad 
actually on foot ; and that, ^oogh Macedonia shoidd 
be incapable of supplying hm with Woops, Thraife 
(which was an tocEhaustible nursery of seddi^) wa* 
at his devotion, Eumenes added, that be synced 
nothing upon simple cof^cture, upon the eertaio 
knowledge of feets, footed upon the best Infonne^ 
(Son. *°For the rest,’* (saki ;fae, ra 

* having discharged fib duty wWdi my regard t3» 

* gratbnde for lira Eoman people mUde incmpeiisa-^ 
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? fpd ^^Uvered, roy consd^ce, it ooly r^aks 
V j|>r 'IBf lo unpkire alj the i^pdS and godd^saesj th^ 
would inspire you with sentiaients and naea- 

S^^’y y°“'* 

fj ^e piwfprvation of your friends and allies whose 
*‘sa^ty4tP«h4s upon yours.” 

, ,Thd senators were much affected with this dis- 
course. Nothing that passed in the senate, except 
ffiat king JEumenes bad spoken, was known abroad, 
or 'suffered to take air at first; so inviolably were 
t^ deliberations of that august assembly kept 


secret. 

The atnbaskadors from king Perseus had audience 
some days after. They found the senate highly pre- 
judiced against their master; and what Harpalus (one 
of them) said In bis speech, inflamed them still more 
against jbim. ^t was, that Perseus desired to be be- 
lieved umon his own word, when he declared he had 
neither <bne nor smd any thing that argued an enemy. 
That, as for t^ rest^ if he discovered that they were 
obstinately bent upon a rupture with him, be should 
know how to 'defend himself with valour. That the 
fortune and events of war are always ha^rdous and 
unoprtain. 

! The cities ,of Greece and Asia, anxious fpi^lhi! 
ei^ect trhich tliese embassies mi^t produce at 
dsfl P-lso sent depaties thither under differppjt 
pr/^tejtt?,. es’pecially’the; Bbodimis, who suspeo^ 
that htd joined them in bis accqsation 

S^ain8t.^rjrei^; and they ^e hot deceived, In 
^ audience grai^d them, tbey'ipveigh^ violently 
pgiunst , .jEumene?i,, reproaching . him with having, 
i^rred up Rhodians, and of bav- 

rented insupportable to Asia 

i^pua ; Antioch w hinuelf. This discourse was very 
* secretly fo- 

fers^S^hut yery mudi disfdeased the senate, 
LjM^dtber effe^ than to make them suspect 
j^u^ and ladid Eumenes in higher con- 
hfod of cimspiracy whi<^ ^7 
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saw ^rmed against him. He vvas dismissed in conse* 
quenoe with the higBest honours and great presentl. 

Harpalus' having returned into Macedonia with 
the atniost diligence, reported to PerseuS', tl>at he had 
left the Romans in a disposition not to defer long a 
declaration of war against him. The king was not 
displeased with his accmint, believing hhnsoif in a 
condition, with the great preparations he bad made, 
to support it with success. He w'as more particu- 
larly glad of a rupture wi^ Eutnenes, from whom he 
suspected that Rome had been apprised of his most 
secret measures ; ' and began with declaring against 
him not by the way of arms, but by that of the 
most criminal treachery. He dispatched Evander of 
Crete, the general of his auxiliary forces, with three 
Macedonians, who had already been employed, by 
him upon like occasions, to assassinate that.prince. 

Perseus knew that he was preparing for a journey 
to Delphi, and directed bis assassins to Praxo, a 
woman of condition, in whose house he had lodged 
when lie was in that city. They lay in ambush in a 
. defile, so narrow that two men could not pass a- 
breast. When the king came there, the assassins, from 
the he^hts wb£re they had pcwted themselves, rolled 
two great stones down upon him, one of which fell 
upon bis.liead, and laid him senseless upon the earth, 
and the other wounded him considerably in the shoul- 
der; after which they pourtda. bail oi lesser stones 
upon him. AU tiiat were witfa him ded, except one who 
stayed toassist him. The assaasios, behevibg the king 
dead, made off to the top of mount Parnassus. His 
odicm, when diey returned, found liim wkhout mo^ 
lion, sod ahnaft wnhout life. When be came a little 
tohioMelf, be waseaaried to Corinth, and from thCnce 
into she isiaad of J^a, where great care was taken 
to cuiw his wcriads;. but with so’ much seemcy that 
fiO one was aA^ttod into hk dumber; which gave 
reason to beifeve Um dead. That report spread eapn 
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to Aria. Attaius gave Credit to it too readily for a 
good brother ; and looking upod himself already as 
king, H‘as preparing to espouse the widow. £u> 
nienes, at their first interview, coold not forbear 
making him some gentle reproaches upon that head, 
toough he had at first r^olved to dissemble his sen> 
timents of his brother’s inrprudence. 

Perseus had attempted at the same time to poison 
him by the means of Rammtus, who had made a 
voyage into Macedonia. .He was a rich citizen of 
Brundusiom, who received in his house all the Ro- 
man generals, foreign noblemen, and even princes, 
who passed through that city. The king put into his 
bands a very subtle pmson, for him to give to £u- 
menes when be should come to bis house. Ram* 
mius did not dare to refuse this commission, however 
great his borrpr for it, lest the king should make a 
^1 of the drap^t upon himself; but he set out with 
a full retohition not^to execute it Having been in» 
formed that Vt^riue was at Chalcis, upon his retnm 
from his embassy into Macedonia, he went to him, 
dbcovered the whole, and attended him to Ronie. 
Valerius also carried Praxo thither along with him, 
at whose house the assassins had lodged in Belpbi. 
When the senate bad heard these two witnesses, after 
such black attempts they thought it unnecessary to 
deliberate longer upon declaring war gainst a {n'lnce 
who made use of assassinations and poison to rid him" 
self of his enemies, and proceeded to take due mea 
sures for the success of so important an enterprise. 

Tv^tfllbassies which anrived at Rome about the 
same tit»iii|%ave the senate great pleasure. The first 
came from Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth 
of (hM name. He sent the son whom be intended 
for bis successor, to Rome, to be educated there, 
from . hie earliest Infancy, in toe princifdes of the Ro* 
mans, uid tpform himself in tlw great fut of reign- 
ing, hy the cemversation and study of their great men ; 
and he desifed toat toe Roman people would take 
him under tbdr care and tuitioni , The young prince 
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was received with |dl the marks of distinction that 
could be shewn him^ and the senate caused a com- 
modious house to be provided for him and his train 
at the expence of the public. The other embassy was 
from the Thracians, who desired to be admitted into 
the alliance and amity of the Romans. 

As soon as Eumenes * was entirely recoveted, be 
repaired to Pergamus, and applied himself in making 
preparations for war with uncommon ardour, indamed 
more than ever by the new crime of his enemy. The 
senate sent ambassadors to compliment him upon the 
extreme danger he had escaped and dispatched others 
tit the same time to confirm the kings,* their allies, in 
their ancient amity with the Roman people. 

They had sent also to Perseus to make their com- 
plaints, and to demand satisfaction. These ambas- 
sadoi*s, seeing they could not have aodieoee) though 
many days bad elapsed, set out in order to return to 
Rome, The king caused them to be recalled. They 
represented that by the treaty concluded with Philip 
his father, and afterwards renewed wifo him, it was 
expressly stipulated, that be should not carry the 
war out of his own kingdom, nor attack the Roman 
people. They 'then enumerated all his infractions 
of that treaty, and demanded that restitution should 
be made to the allies of all be had taken from them 
by force. The king replied only with rage and re- 
proaches, taxing the Romans with.theiF avarice and 
pride, and the insupportable haughtiness with which 
they treated kings, to whom they pretended to dic- 
tate laws as to tl^ir slaves. Upon their demanding 
a positive answer, he refeiTed them to the next dsty, 
as be intended to give it them in writing. The sub- 
stance of it was, that the treaty concluded with bis 
father did not affect liim : teat if he had aecepted it, 
it was hot because he approved it, but bOteuse be 
could do no otherwise^ not being suffidently esta- 
blished upon the throne : that If the Romans were 
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Mtiogitt'tfflter ttfe"aty,tattd woOfd jjWpftSo 

reaidiiiLiit^ feO shOufd consider Wlint U 

Wits nnbfesbttry for him to dtt. Tho king, After bA't- 
ihg deUwred this writing, witiidrOvv abruptly; Anil 
ftib anibassodori deblAred that tho RomAn pebple 
renounced his atlianOe And amity. 'Bie king returh- 
^ in i^nat' wrath, And told them in a menadtig tone, 
tbAt they were to taim cam to quit his kingdom in 
mtee days. * At their return to Rome, they retried 
thA resnh of their embassy 5 and added, that they had 
Observed, in all tbc cities of Macedonia through which 
fttey passed, that great preparations were nnakihg for 
war. 

The ambassadors that had been Sent to the kings 
m aUiance with the Romans, reported that they fohnd 
^theneS in Asia, AdtidchAs ht Syria; ahd Ptolemy ih 
weRfi^ed’Co tlho Roman neOpie, And mady 
td tfecisiiet^ tfelhtg thtt should be desii^d of tiiem. 
Thb»s(daib*WOntd'ndt'<graht audience to the ambas- 
Mtdiftk i^Gedtius,' kihg of Itlyria, who was accused 
hnidtefg Meltigesce with rerSeosj and deferred 
^Arir^ tbdse from die Rhodians, Vriio had also ren- 
dered themselves suspected, tiR the pew consuls en- 
tered apon dieir ofiice. However, not to lose time, 
Orders were ftA* fitting but A fleet of fifty gal- 
leys, to Sidl As soon as poSsiible ftw MacedbhlA, which 
WAS ekeented witbont deldy. 

A. M. p. Ueimus CrassWS and C. CAsjfihsTJbnginns Wbre 
elected consuls, And Maceilhaia feil by lot to Licii 

i7i‘ "nius. 

. Not mdy Rome and Itaily, but aH the IdOgS tmid 
cifiei^ AS well of Embpte ds Ataa, had thriV ey^ fixed 
upon tbe two taeat poders on the pohft bf uterine 
totowwAr.-^^. ■■ ■ ' 

, Ewnasues was ahimafed by An Aneient hatred 
i^lnst Perseu!^ and stin more by the new crime, 
vSieh bad (Edmost cost him his life fd his jOurrtey to 
■Delpili'*' - 

Prusias, king of fiiihynia, had resolved to stand 
neater, and waitithe bvenfr He flattered himself 
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the ^qmaus w^uld ^pt insist upon his tfik^PH 
ariQs a^inst his wife’s brother; ftnd hoped that, if 
Perseus were victorious, tliat prihoo would easily 
acqniesoe ip his neutrqUt3f at the reque^ of his 
sister. 

Ariarathes, king' qf Cappadocia, besides haying 
promised to aid the flomaos, inviolabiy aSheredi 
either in war or peace, to the party which £mneoiBS 
espoused, after having contracted an affinity with huo, 
by giving binv bis daughter in marriage. 

Antiochus had formed a, design to possess himself 
of Egypt, relying upon the weakness of the king’s 
ypqtb, and the indolence and cowardice of those 
who had the care of his person and affairs. He 
imagined that he had found a plausible pretext for 
tnabii^g upon that prince, by disputing Ccele- 
syrla with him ; and that the Roipans, nippioyed 
in the war with Macedonia, would not ob^uct his 
ambitious designs, ile had, however, declared tp 
the senate by hjs atphassadors, that they might disr 
ppse of all his forces, and bad repeated the saimp 
promise to the ambassadors whom the Romans bad 
sent to him*. 

Ptolemy, through bis tender age, was incapable qf 
resolving for himself* His gqardians wofe' making 
preparations fqr the war with Antiqchus, jo defence 
of jCmle-syria, and promiled jto coahrihute OiVery thing 
in tbeir power to aid the Romaps ip Macedonian 

war- 

Masinissa soppljed the Romans with corn, trpops, 
and elephants, and intended to send ffis sop Misa- 
£enes to join them. His* plan and poUticai motives 
were the effect of his desii^ to possess himself pf the 
CartbiSginian ^ijtories. If the Romans conquered, 
he cquceivad it impossible to execute thwt project, 
because jthey wpuld never suffer him tp ruin the 
Carthaginians entirely; in wbieb case he should 
coptimm in his present condition. If, on the, epn- 
tr§}'y, the Romap Wwef» whi^ ffione, out of ^fcy, 
proventod bi® ^mn jxtendipg bi® conquests apd 
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at Uimt- time supported Carthag& should happen tb 
be reduced, he expected, in consequence, to make 
bimsdf master of all Africa. 

Odntius, king of Illyria, had only rendered himself 
much suspected by the Romans, without knowing, how- 
ever, which party he should choose ; and it seemed, 
that if he adhered to either, it would be rather out of 
caprice and by chance, than from any fixed plan or 
regular pr’tgect; 

As for Cotys of Thrace,* king of the Odrysae, he 
had declared openly ft>r the Macedonians. 

Such was the disposition of the kings with regard 
to the Macedonian war. As for the states and free 
cities, the populace were universally inclined in fa- 
vour of Perseus and the Macedonians. The opi- 
nions of the persons in authority amon^t those 
states end cities were divided into three classes, 
Some df them abandoned themselves so abjectly to 
the Romans, that by their blind devotion to them 
they lost all credit and authority among their citi- 
zens ; and of these, few concerned themselves about 
the justice of the Roman government ; most of them 
having no views but to their private interest, con- 
vinced that their influence in tlieir cities would pre- 
vail in proportion to the services they should render 
the Romans.' Tlie second class was of those who 
gave entirely jnto the kkigV measures ; some, because 
their debts and the bad state of their aflyrs made 
them desire a change; others, because the pomp that 
reigns in the courts of kings, upon which Perseus va- 
lued bimsdf, agreed best with their own pride and 
vanity. 'A ^ird class, which were the most prudent 
and judicious, if it were absolutely necessary to take 
either part, would have preferred the Romans’ to 
the king’s; but had it been left to their choice, 
they Would have been best satisfied that neither of 
the'l^trto should ^dme too powerful by reducing 
tbe'dl^r; but, preBQ*ving a kind' of equality and 
iMlaoce, sbouM always cotrtinue in pea(%; because 
then one of them, by taking the weaker states under 
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its protection, wbeqever the should attempt to 
oppress them, would render the condition of them all 
more happy and secure. In this kind of indeter* 
minate neutrality they saw, as from a pla(£ of safety, 
the battles and dangers of those who bad engaged 
either in one party or the other. 

The Romans, after having according to thdir laud* 
able custom discharged all the duties of religion, ofr 
fered solemn prayers and sacrifices to the g^s, and 
made vows for the happy success of the enterprise 
for which they had been so long preparing, declared 
war in form against Peraeas, king of Macedonia, exr 
cept he made immediate satisfaction fn regard to the 
several grievances already more than once explained 

to him. ' j f 

At the same time arrived ambassadors from biro, 
■wk) said that the king their master was much 
amazed at their having made troops enter Macedo^ 
nia, and that he was ready to give the senate all the 
satisfaction that could be required. As it was known 
that Perseus sought only to ^ain time, they were a^ 
swered, that the consul Lkinius would be soon in 
Macedonia, wjth his army } and that if the king der 
sired peace in earnest, he might send his ambassadors 
to him, but that be need not g^ve himself the trouble 
of sending any more into Italy, where they would not 
be received ; and for thefliselves, they were ordered to 
quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans omitted nothing that mi^t contri- 
bute to the success of their arms. They dispatehed 
ambassadors on all sides to tlmir allies, to .animate 
and confirm those who (lersisted to adhere to them, 
to determine such as were' fluctuating and uti^rtoin, 
and to intimidate those who appeared saclined to 
break with them. 

Whilst they were at Larissa, in Thessaly, ao^s- 
sadors arrived there from Perseus, who bad orders 

r Lw. t xIb. Iw* 
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tO-EddtiMi ilhemseiv^ to Mitfcvis^ one of. die Ro«' 
ttian 4tt)}M6aedOrs, to retaind ’him of the ancient 
ties of frKtidabip his fadier had contracted with king 
Philip, and to demand an interview between hiai 
tnttl' their master. Mareius answer^, that his fa- 
ther had often spoken of king Philip’s friendship and 
hospita'lit^; and appointed a place near the river Pe- 
neus for the interview. They went thither some 
dhys aftcif. The king had a great train, and was sur- 
rounded widi a crowd of* great lords and guards. 
The aaibassadors were no less attended ; many of the 
ddzeOs of Larissa, and of the deputies from other 
states, who bad repaired thither, making it a duty 
to go with them, well |deased with tliat occasion (rf 
carrying home what they should see and hear. Tliey 
luad besides a curiosity to be present at an interview 
between a great king and the ambassadors of the most 
powered people in the worid. 

After some difficulties winch arose about the cero* 
montal, and which were soon removed in favour of 
the Romans, who had the presidency, they begun to 
eoftfer. Their meeting was highly re-spectlul on 
teeth sides. They- did not treat each, other like ene- 
ibies,' bat rather as friends, hound by the sacred ties 
hospitality. Marchis, who spoke tirst, began by 
«Ecusing‘. himself for the unhappy necessity he was 
^tmder « reproadwog a prhice for wbom he had tlie 
bighestconsideration. He afterwards exfHitiated upon 
all the haoses of complaint the Roman peofde had 
against him, and his various infoactioas of treaties 
with them. He insisted very much on his attempt 
upbn Eumenes, and concftided with professing, that 
he sbohid tee very glad ttee king would supply him 
with g9od reasons for his coodad^ and thereby en- 
able him to plead bis cause, and justify him before tbe 
aeniiftk.. . ■ . 

idler havlhig tooched lightly upim the 
affur of Eumenes, whigh be seemed astonished that 
any one i^ooid presume to impuCe to him without 
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afly proof, raiher tbain ' to so awny others of ttiot 
|srince’a Cnenti^, enterod ioto a long detail, and 
replied, as well as he was able, to the several heads of 
die accusation against him. Of this I aaa * assured,” ' 

Mid be, in concluding, “ that *iny conscience does 
“ not reproach me uith having committed any fault 
“knowingly, and with premeditated design, against 
“the Romans; and if I have done any thing un- 
“ warily, apprised as I now am, it is in my power to 
** amend it. I have certainly done nothing to did** 
serve the implacable enmity with which I am put- 
“ sued, as if I bad been guilty of the blackest and 
“ most enormous crimes, wbich were neither to be 
“ expkted nor forgiven. It must be without foun- 
■“ dation, that the clemency and wisdom of the Ro- 
“ man fieople arc universally extolled, if for such 
“ slight causes as scarce merit complaint and re- 
“ monstrance, they take up arms and make war upon 
kings in alliance with th^.”’ • 

I he result of this conference was, that Perseus 
should send new ambassadors to Rome, in order to 
try ail possible means to prevents; rupture and open 
war. This was a snarC laid by the artful commis- 
sioner for the king’s kiadverteBcy, in order to gahi 
tame. He feigned at Ik'st great difficulties in comply- 
ing with the truce demand^ 1^ Perseus, for time to 
send his ambassadors to llome, and seamed at last to 
accede to it only out of consideratKMi for the kuig. 

The tnie reason was, because the Romans had not 
yet either troops or general in a condition to act; 
whereas on the side of Perseus every thing* was 
ready ; and if he had not been amused by the 
vadn hope of a peace, he might have taken tt» ad- 

* ConsciutmiM mm,mhUn>em!imtem 4 eKqKhK’, tt ti quid fice- 
tim impruStuliA hptn^wrigi u»q emeaduri castigtuione hac 
posse. NdiU ceriiMSa s m i tk, nvc quod SeUo «t OmU peraequeudim 
jesse censeatu, commisi ; out frusird dmtntia gravitausque vesprg 
fitma vu^fltn per gentes vir^ si talibus de eousis, qua vis (pierelA 

et expostulatione ^gmo sunt, arma capitis, et regdtus sociis beUa 
infertit, Liv. 
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vaot^ o£ R' conjaacture so fawurabie for himself 
and SD‘<e(Hitrary to his enemies, to have altered upon 
actiioD. 

After this interview the Roman ambassadors ad> 
vanced into Boeotia, where there had been great 
commotions; some declaring for Perseus, and others 
for the* Romans ; but at length the latter party pre- 
vailed. The Thebans, and the other people of Bceo- 
tia, by their example, made an alliance with the 
Romans ,* each by foeir ovtn deputies, and not by the 
consent of the whole body of the nation according 
to ancient custom. In fois manner the Bceotians, 
from having rashly engaged in the party of Perseus, 
after having formed, through a long course of time, 
a republic which on several occasions had preserved 
itself from the greatest dangers, saw themselves se- 
parated and governed by as many councils as there 
were cities in the province; all of which in the 
sequel remained independent of each other; and 
formed no longer one united league as at first. And 
this was an ^^ct of the Roman policy, which di- 
vided them, to make them weak; well knowing that 
it was much easier to bring ftiem into.their measures, 
and subject them by that means, than if they were 
still all united together. No other cities in Boeotia, 
except doronsea and Haliartus, persisted in the alliance 
with Perseus.^ ‘ 

' J'rom Bceotia the pemnussioners went into Pelo- 
ponnesus. The asseih^of the Achsean league was 
summoned to Argos. .'Biey demanded only a thou- 
sand men, to garrison Cbaiias, till the Roman army 
should enter Greece: w£iicb troops were ordered 
thither imotediately. Marcius and .Atilius, having 
terminated ihe affairs of Greece, returned to Rome 
in the be^nni^ of the winter. 

. About the same rime Rome^sent *new commis- 
sioners into the most considerable islands of Asia, 
to exhort them to send powerful aid into the field 

* Lir, 1. xlii. n. 45, 4S. Polyb. Legat Ixir.— faLvin. 
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t^inst Perseus. Rhodians signalized them* 
selves upon this occasum. H^silochos, who was 
at that time Prytanis (the principal magistrate was 
so called), bad prepaid the people, by representing 
to them that it was necessary to efface 1^ actions, 
and not by words only, the bad impressions with 
which Eumenes had endeavoured to inspito the 
Romans in regard to their fidelity. So that upon 
the arrival of the ambassadors, they shewed them B 
fleet of forty ships, entirely equipped, and ready to 
sail upon the first orders. This agreeable surprise 
was highly pleasing to the Romans, who returned 
from thence exceedingly satisfied with so Conspi- 
cuous a zeal, which had even anticipated their de-» 
mands. 

Perseus, in consequence of his interview with 
Marcius, sent ambassadors to Rome to treat there 
upon what had been proposed in that conference. 

He dispatched other ambassadors with letters for 
Rhodes and Byzantium, in which he explained 
what had passed in the interview, and deduced at 
large the reasons upoii which his conduct was found* 
ed. He exbosted the Rhodians in particular to re- 
main quiet, and to wait as mere specters till they 
saw what resolutions the Romans would take. “ If, 

“ contrary to the treaties subsisting bet<^en us, 

“ they attack me, yOu will be (said^ he) the me- 
** diators between the two nations. All the world 
** is interested in their continmng to live in peace, 

** but it behoves none more than you to endeavour 
“ to reconcile them. Defenders not only of your 
“ own, but of the liberty of all Greece, the more zeal 
“ and ardour you have for so great a good, the 
“ more ought you to be upon your guard against 
“ every one who should attempt to inspire you with 
“ difierent sentiments. You cannot but know. 


* Cum coatrorum id intereue, tumprae^ui Ehodionm, quo plus 
inter aliae eivitates dignitate atque opibua excellant, qwe serta (Uqve 
eknoxiafore, si mllus olid sit quSm nd Romanes re^cctus* Liv. 
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^ tp /educe Q)«ee^e joto 

iSt’fe • it upon we peor 

“ w}U) 0 »it,lwvipgit wy other tp h^v^rer 

ta” . ,Th§iWPh^?wJor| were reicoived w 4 b 
griWt r^sspect }, were answered, that, in case of war, 
tbe. king waa desired pot to rely epon the Rhodians, 
nor tordewand any thing ef d’o.ro to the prejudice of 
the alliance they had made with the Rotaans. The 
same aqihassadora went also into ^otia, where they 
had aiqaost as little reason 40 be satisfied ; only a few 
sQiaU’ * citiesaeparating from the Thebaqs to embrace 
the, king’s party. 

Hardus and Atilius at tbejr return to Rome re. 
ported to the senate the success of their commission, 
They dwelt particularly upon their address, iq their 
stoaUgem to deceive Perseus, by granting him a 
teiice, which prevented him frnm beginning the 
war immediately with advantage, as he might have 
done, and gave the Romans time to compete their 
prepm'ationi^ and to t^e the deld. They did no(t 
fprget their deaterhy in dbsolving the general aa^ 
of the RmoUans, to prevent their uniting wi^ 
Manedema by CQmnmn consent \ 

The igreatost part of tbe senate expressed much 
ffl^sfaclsw in SP wUe a conduct, which argued prpr 
found pidicy and uncommon deater^^y ip negodation. 
Rnt the old senators, who 'had init^d other pripd- 
ples, ^ persevered in their apdept maxupSj Sftid, 
tbey did npf rufiog^ the Roman pbaracter in spch 
dealing, That their ancestors, relying more qpoa 
true vdopr foan stratagem, used fo make war oponly, 
and not iPi disguise and dhofr po^er; that such pno 
worthy artific^.shpuld be' alumdonmi to the Carthagi. 
wans and (Griedaps, with whom it was reckoned wore 
l^ons to^ceive nn enemy, than to conquer him with 
pp«l force. Thpit indeed stralsgepi sometimes, in 
the moment of action, seemed to succeed better 
than valour; but tb^ a victory, obtained vigor- 

Cfiimm and HdisrUis, 
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ously in a battle, wijiere the force of the troofys on 
wh side WM clp^y Iried, and which the eneroy 
could not iascnbe either to chanoeor canniflg, was of 
a much more lasting effect, tecause it Iifeft , a -strong 
conviction of the victor’s superior fqrce and bmvery. 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances of thf.^elder 
sfenators, who could not relish these new riiaxims of 
policy, that part of the senate which preferred fhe 
useful to the honourable were much the majo^ty 
upon this Occasion, and tilt conduct of the two com- 
missioners was approved. Marcrus was mt a^ih 
«rith some galleys into Greece, to regulate affaifeto he 
should think most consistent with the* service 6f the 
public; and Atiliusinto Thessaly, to take phSSesStOh 
of Larissa, lest upon the expiration of the tnltei 
Perseus should make himself master of that important 
place, the capital of the country. LCntulus ivas alsh 
sent to Thebes, to have an eye upon Bceotia. 

Tboogh the #tir with Perseus was resolved ttl Rome:, 
tiie senate gave audience to his attibaSsadors. Hmy 
rqyeated the same things which had bfeen said in the 
interview with Marcius, and endeavoured to justify 
their master, ^rincipaliy upon the attempt he was 
accused of baving'made on the person of Pumcnes. 
They were heard with little or no attention, and the 
senate ordered them and all the Macedomafis ' at 
ft^e to quit the city lnmfediately, ;and Italy in 
thirty dgys. The consul Licinins, Wto was to com- 
mand in Macedonia, had ordets to march as soon as 
possible with, his army. The ’ptafftoi Liicretias, Who 
had the command of the fleet, set drat with five and 
forty ;ge%8 from Na|yles,*Md"«ttived in five days at 
Cephalon^ where be wailed for toe arrival w the 
land forces. 
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Sect. 1L The eormil Lidmus and king Pertetu 
tedtb the Jield. Th^ both encamp neat the river 
Peneue, at tome distance from each other. Enr 
gagemetd of the cavalry, in which Perseus has con- 
sidetahly the advantage, and makes an ill use of 
it. He endeavours to make a peace, but ineffec- 
tually. The armies on both sides go into winter 
quarters. 

mm' coowl LiciDios, after having offered his vows to 
Ant. J. C. 8*^® *0 the Capitol, set out fronj Rome, covered 

171 . with a coat of* arms, according to the custom. The 
departure of the consuls, *s<iys Livy, was always at- 
tended with great solemnity and an incre(lil)le con- 
course of the people, especially upon an im|)ortant 
war, and against a powerful enemy. Besides the 
interest which every individual might liave in the glory 
of the consul, the citizens wereinduced to throng about 
him, out of a curiosity to see the general, to whose 
prudence and valour the fate of the republic was con- 
«ded. A thousand anxious thoughts presented them- 
selves at that time to jtheir minds upyn the events of 
the war, which are always precarious and uncertain. 
They remembered the defeats which had happened 
through the bad conduct and temerity, and the 
victories for which they ^ere indebted to the wis- 
d<MD and courage, of their generals. “ What mortal 
“ (siud they) can know the fate of a consul at his de- 
** parUire : whether we shall see him with bis vic- 
“ torious army return in triumph to the Capitol, from 
whence he sets out, after having offered up bis 
prayms to the gods; orhrbmher tte enemy may not 
rejoice in bis overthrow?” The ancient glory of the 
Macedonians; that of Philip who had made himself 
ftuQOus by his wars, and paiticolarly by that against 
the Romans, added very much to the reputation of 
Perseus ; and every body knew, that from the time of 


Lir. lib. xlil n. 49—03. 
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hit Bccttsiob to the orown a irar bad beeb expected 
from bimj Full of sirebtbougbts, thecitixens incrow^ 
conducted the contiol out of the city. C. Claudius and 
Q. Moltius, whohad boti) been consuls, did not think 
it below them to serve in his army in quality of military 
tribunes (or, as we may nbw say, as colonels or bri* 
gadiers), and went with him ; as did P. Lentnlus and 
the two Manlii Acidini. The consul repaired in their 
company to Brundusium, which was the rendezvras 
of the army; and passing the sea with all his troops, 
arrived at Nymphaeum, in the country of the Apol-^ 
loniana. 

Perseus, some days before, upon 'the report of 
his ambassadors who had returned from Rome, and 
assured him that there remained no hope of peace, 
held a great council, in which opinions were different. 

Some thought it necessary for him either to pay tri- 
bute, if required, or give up a |»irt of bis dominions, 
if the Romans insistra upon it ; in a word, to suffer 
every thing that could be endured, for the sake of 
peace, rather than expose bis person and kingdom to 
the danger of entire destruction. That if a part of 
bis kingdom was left him, time and chance might pro- 
duce favourable conjunctures, to put him in a condi- 
tion not only to recover all be had lost, but even to 
render him formidable to those who at present made 
Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite efferent opi- 
nion. They insisted, that by making cession of any 
part be muat determine to lose ml bis kingdom. 

That it was neither money nor lands that incHed the 
ambidoD of the Romans, ^ universal emigre. Hiat 
they knew die greatest togdbmt and most powerful 
empires were subject to ft^oent revoludons. Hiat 
they bad bumbled, or ratbo* rained Carthage^ widioat 
taking possession of its terntoriea ; cooteirting them- 
selves wftb keef^ it m awe by the nd^Uwurhood 
of Masinissa. That they bad diiran Aotioelttil 
and bis son beyond moont Tannis. HMt tbme «aa 
no kingdom but Macedonia tbat was capable 



Tii£< iijstfiftr er 

or ^fflayag bead the fieffiaoe. 

{wadenee eequif^ Persedk, whilst he was still 
ma^r,, o£ it» seriously to consider with himself, 
iMuttiier by making the Ronam son^mes one con- 
eewMIhi) and BometinKS another, he was resolved to 
see; himself . deprived all power, expelled from his 

domiafons, and obbged to ask as a favour of the Ro- 
tnaost pertnisrion to retire and confine himself in 
Samothracia, or some other island, there to pass the 
rest of his days in contempt and misery, with 
the mcwtification of surviving his glory and empire ; 
or whether be would prefer to hazard all the dangers 
of the war, afmed as became a man of courage in 
defend of bis fortunes and dignity ; and, in case of 
bring victorious, have the ^ory of delivering tlie uni- 
verse. from the Roman yoke. That it would be no 
more, a wonder to drive the Romans out of Greece, 
dian itbad been tp drive Hannibal out of Italy. Be- 
«ye8| was k consistent for Perseus, after having op- 
posed his brother with all bis efforts, when he at- 
tempted to usurp Ins crown, to resign it merely to 
Strat^rs that endeavoured to wrest it out of his 
bands? That, in fine, ail the \torld agreed, that there 
masnodiing more ii^lorious than to give up empire 
Wtbont resistance, nor more laudable than to have 
ujtod ril fMMsitde endeavours to preserve it. 

This council was hel<h at Pelk, the ancient capi- 
htoaac^HU ** Since yoa ^ink it so neces- 
‘lipty,’’ arid hat- os make war then with 

rthe hrip of W lie gave orders at toe 

toBm rilno tnhisgeN^n^ tmassemUe all their tro(^% 
at '■1^^ sBcm aftar with 

Idl rim ibiito.^ laa^^X^^ bis re^ments of 
gaatds, i«riM4MriBg;fifticd &!« of a heca- 

Minerva Alcidema. 
Jibb ilrimdi Ijto wfaeie aniqr' Assembled there, it 
iNiiriMlall, iiwdnding toe fairign troops, to ddrty- 
fWMMlwIeaad odwn oimost hidf composed 

totr toooaahd boiise- It was 

igM^d^dHilwNtoeMa^ Gcent ted 
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into Asia, no king Mscetota faad commanded one 
so numerous. 

It was twenty-ux years since Philip had made 
peace with the Romans; and as during all that time 
Macedonia had remained in tranquillity, and without 
any considerable war, there were in it great numbers 
of youth capable of bearing arms, who had Already 
begun to exercise and form themselves in the wars 
which Macedonia had supported against the Thracians 
their neighbours. Phili^r besides, and Perseus after 
him, had lung formed the design of undirtakinga war 
with the Romans. Hence it was that at the time we 
speak of every thing was ready for beginning it. 

Perseus, before he took the held, thought it neces* 
sary to harangue his troops. He mounted his throiK, 
therefore, and from thence, having his two sons on 
each side of him, spoke to them with great energy. 

He began with a long recital of all the injuries the 
Romans had committed with regard to bis father, 
which had induced him to resolve to take up arms 
against them ; but that a sudden death had prevented 
him from putting that design in execution. He added, 
that presently {mer the death of Philip, the Romans 
had sent ambassadors to him, and at the- same time 
had marched troops into Greece. to take possession of 
the strongest places : that afterwards, in order, to 
gain time, they had amusbd him during all the winter 
with da;eitfuLinterviewsaiu] a pretendell.truce, under 
the specious pretext of negociming a reconcitiatbn. 

He compared the consul’s army, which was actually 
on its march, with that of the mcedkNiiaos ; which, 
in lus opinion, was much^uperior to the other; boU>< 
in the number and vaVour Of their troops, as.widl as 
in aqimunition and proirisioos ol wm, a^ected with 
inhnite care during a ^mtuumbeCiOfyeaBSy i ** You 
“Eave therdbre; Mwedooiap^” sa&«be> in con- 
cluding, “ oaly to dkpby (he aamfe^eaUMge whkdi 

“ youranoestorssimw^ wbee,ha«EigtDttmpbedepsf 

“• all Europe, crms^ isbi Ask, ands^ no 

VOl. VII. N . 
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** boainb to their hohquests, tl|^n those of the tini* 

■ * verse.^ You are not now to carry your arms to Ae 
"extremities of the East, but to defend yourselves 
" in the possession of the kingdom of Macedonia. 
" When the Romans attacked my father, they covered 
" that unjust war wiA the specious pretence of re- 
" establishing the ancient liberty of Greece } Ae pre- 
" ,sent they undertake without any disguise, to reduce 
" and enslave Macedonia. That haughty people can- 
" not bear Uiat Ae Roman empire Aould have any 
" king for its neighbour, nor thi^t any warlike nation 
" sliould have arms for their defence. For you may 
" be assured, if you refuse to make war, and will 
" submit to Ae orders of Aose insulting masters, 
" that you must resolve to deliver up your arms with 
" your king and his kingdom to them.” 

At Aese words the whole army, which had expressed 
only moderate applause for the rest of his discourse, 
raised cries of anger and indignation, exhorting the 
king to entertain the best hopes, and demairaing 
earnestly A be led against the enemy. 

Perseus then rave audienoe to the ambassadors 
from the cities of Macedonia, who capie to offer him 
money and provisions for the occasions of the army, 
each according to Aeir power. The king thanked 
Aem in the kindest noanner, but did not accept their 
offitrs ; giving for hk reason, that Ae army was abun* 
ifauitly (Mwided wiA all Amgs necessary. He only 
demajided carriages to convey the battering«rams, 
eatapokas, and other military engines. 

lite two aram were now in mt^ion. That of Ae 
Mace^nians, after some days' march, arrived at Sy- 
eurium, a city sitnated at tiae foot of mount Oeta; 
Ae consul's was at Gompbi in Thessaly, aim' having 
aarmounted A^ most incrediUe Afficnlties in ways 
Midi defiles atoaost impassaiila. The Romans them- 
ad^ oadmsed, that had Ae .enemy defended Aose 
paa^i #ey aaii^ eaaiiy kure desteoyed Amr whole 
•nay In And. The lumsal advaneA widmi three 
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mites of the country called Tripolis, and encfimped 
upon the banks of the river Peaeus. 

At the same time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis, 
with his brothers Attalus and Atbenteus : Philetserus, 
the fourth, was left at Pergamus, for the defence of 
the country. Eumenes ar^ Attalus joined the con* 
sol with four thousand foot and a thousand* horse. 
They had left Athenseus with two thousand foot at 
Chalcis, to reinforce the garrison of that important 
place. The allies sent also other troops, though not 
in any considerable number, and some galleys. Per* 
seus, in the mean time, sent out several detachments 
to ravage the neighbouring country' of PhersB, in 
hopes that if the consul should quit his camp, and 
march to the aid of the cities in his alliance, that he 
might surprise and attack him to advantage ; but he 
was disappointed, and obliged to content himself with 
distributing the booty he bad made amongst bis sol- 
diers, which was very considerable, and consisted 
principally in cattle of all sorts. 

The consul and king held each of them a council at 
the same time, in order to resolve in what manner to 
begin the war^ The king, highly proud of having 
been suffered to ravage the territories of the Fberasans 
without opposition, thought it adviseable to go and 
attack the Romans in their camp without loss of time. 
The Romans were very sensible, that their slowness 
and delays would discredit them very* much in the 
opinkm of their allies, aiul reproac^hed^mselves with 
not having defended ^ people of Pberas. Whilst they 
were consulting upon the measures it was necessary to 
take, (Eumenes and Attalfls b^g present,) a courier 
came in upon the spur, and inferaed ff>em that the 
enemy were very near with a numerous army. The 
s^al was iamedktely given fer the soldiers to stand 
to tbmr anns, and a b^red kwse were detached, 
with as many of the U^-armed feot, to take a view 
oi the enemy. Perseus, at ten in the morning, feui- 

himself no further from life Roman camp than a 
short half league, made his feot bait, and sidvaaced 

y 2 
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wiOl hk horse and ligbt-arme^ soldiers. He had 
scarce marched a quarter of a league, when he per- 
ceited a body of the enemy, against which he sent a 
smail detachment of home) supported by some light* 
anned troops. As the two detachments were very 
near equal in number, and neither side sent any fresh 
troops*^ to their aid, the skirmish ended without its be* 
ing possible to say which side was victorious. Per- 
seus marched back his troops to Sycuriatn.- 

The next day, at the same hour, Perseus advanced 
with all his troops to the same place. They were 
followed by carts laden with \vater, for there was none 
to be found within six leagues of the place; the way 
was very dusty, and the troops might have been 
obliged to £ght immediately, fatigued as they were 
with thirst, which would have incommoded them ex- 
ceedingly. The Romans keeping close in their camp, 
and having withdrawn their advanced guards within 
their entrenchments, the king’s troops returned to their 
camp. They did the same several days, in hopes the 
Romans would not fail to detach their cavalry to at- 
tack their rear-guard, and when they had drawn them 
on far enough from their camp, and^ the battle was 
begun, that they might face about. As the king’s 
horse and light armed foot were very much superior 
to those of the Romans, they assured themselves of 
having no difficulty in defeating them. 

This first design not succeeding, the king encamp- 
ed nearer the enemy, within little more than two 
leagues of them. At break of day, having drawn up 
his infantry in the same place as he bad done the two 
preceding days, about a tbbusand paces fi'om the ene- 
my, he advanced at the bead .of bis cavalry and light- 
armed foot -towards the camp of the Romans, 

B^ht of the dust, which flew nearer than usual, and 
semned to be raised byagreater number of troops, gave 
(hem the alarm, and the first who brought the news, 
could scarcely persuade them that the enemy was so 
near, becanse for sev^al days before they had not 
iqipeared till ten in the morning, and the sun at that 
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time was just rising^ But when it was confirmed by 
the cries of many, who ran in crowds from the gates, 
there was no longer any room to doubt it, and the 
camp was in very great confusion. All. the officers 
repaired with the utmost haste to the general’s tent, 
as the soldiers did each to his own. The negligence 
of the consul, so ill informed in the motions of an ene- 
my, whose nearness to him ought to have kept him 
perpetually upon his guard, gives us no great idea of 
his ability. • 

Perseus had drawn up his troops at less than five 
hundred paces from the consul's entrenchments^ 

Cotys, king of the Odrysae in Thrace, commanded 
the left, with the horse of his nation ; the light-armed 
troops were distributed in the intervals of the front 
rank. The Macedonian and Cretan horse formed the 
right wing. At the extremity of each wing, the king’s 
horse and those of the auxiliaries were posted, 
king kept the centre with the horse that always attend- 
ed his person ; before whom were placed the slingers 
and archers, about four hundred in number. 

The consul having drawn up his foot in battle 
array within his camp, detached only his cavalry and 
light- armed troops, who had orders to form a line 
in the front of his entrenchments. The right wing, 
which consisted of all the Italian horse, was com- 
manded by C. Licinius Oassus, the consul's brother; 
the left, composed of the horse of the Grecian allies, 
by M. Valerius Levinus; both intermingled with the 
light-armed troops. Q. Mucius was posted in the 
centre with a select body of horse; and two hundred 
of the Gaulish cavalry, alid three hundred of £ume- 
nes’s troops, were drawn u|) in his front. Four hun- 
dred Thessalian horse were placed a little beyond the 
left wing, as a body of reserve. King Eumenes and 
his brother Attains, with their troops, were posted in 
the space between the entrenchments and the rear 
ranks. 

This was only an engagement of cavalry, which in 
aomber was almost equal on both sides, mid might 
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amount to about four tbousmid/xn each, without in- 
cluding toe l%ht*armed troops. The action began 
by the slings and missive weapons, which were posted 
in front, tnit that was only the prelude, The Thraci- 
mts, like wild beasts long pent up, and thereby ren- 
dered more furious, threw themselves first upon the 
i^ht wing of the Romans, who, perfectly brave and 
intrepid las they were, could not support so rude and 
violent a chdrge. The light-armed foot, whom the 
Thracians had amongst them, beat down the lances of 
toe enetny with their swords, sometimes cutting the 
legs of the horses, and sometimes wounding them in 
twir flanks. Perseus, who attacked the centre of the 
enemy, soon put the Greeks into disorder ; and as they 
were vigorously pursued in their flight, the Thessalian 
horse, which, at a small distance from the left wing, 
formed a body of reserve, and in the beginning of the 
action had been only spectators of the battle, were of 
great service when that wing gave way. For those 
horse retiring gently and in good order, after having 
joined the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a safe 
retreat between their ranks to those who fled and 
were dispersed ; and when they saw ^he enemy was 
not warm in their pursuit, were so bold as to advance 
to sustain and encourage their own party. As this 
body of horse marched in good order, and alwa}'8 
kept their ranks, the king’s tavalry, who had broke in 
toe pursuit, did not dare to wait toeir approach, nor 
to conm to blows with them. 

Hippies and Leonatus having learnt the advantage 
gain^ by the cavalry, that the kbg might not lose 
so favourable an opportuntty of completing the gloty 
of tlm day, by vigorously pushing the enemy, and 
oharging toem ki their entrenchments, brought on 
toe Macedohipn phalanx of tbei^ own accord, and 
without orders, it appemed, indeed, that bad the 
king utode the least effort, be might have rendered 
bis victory complete ; and in the present ardour of 
Ms tooops, and terror mtb which ttey bad thrown the 
Beahabs, the latter must have been eiMrdy defeated. 
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Whilst he was deliberating with himself between hope 
and fear, upon whatHie should resolve, Evander* of 
Crete, in whom he reposed gretd' confidence, upon 
seeing the phalanx advance, ran immediately to Per- 
seus, and earnestly begged of him not to abandon 
himself to his present success, nor engage rashly in a 
new action that was not necessary, and wbesein he 
hazarded every thing. He represented to him, that 
if he continued quiet, and contented himself with the 
present advantage, he woqld either obtain honourable 
conditions of peace, or, if be should choose to continue 
the war, this first success would infallibly determine 
those, who till then had remained neuter, to declare 
in his favour. The king was already inclined to fol- 
low that opinion ; wherefore, having praised the coun- 
sel and zeal of Evander, he caused the retreat to be 
sounded for his horse, and ordered his foot to return 
into the camp. 

The Romans lost two thousand of their light-armed 
infantry at least in this battle \ and had two hundred 
of their horse killed, and as many taken prisoners. 

On the other side, only twenty of their cavalry and 
forty foot soldiers were left upon the field. The vic- 
tors returned ifito their camp with great joy, especially 
the Thracians, who, with son^s of triumph, carried 
the heads of those they had killed upon the end of 
their pikes : — it was to tjiem that Perseus was prin- 
cipally indebted for his victory. The Romans, on 
the contrary, in profound sorrow, kept a mournful 
silence, and, filled with terror, expected every mo- 
ment that the enemy would come and attack Uiem 
in their camp. Eumenep was of opinion, that it was 
proper to remove the camp to the other side of the 
Peneus, in order that the river might serve as an ad- 
ditional fortification for the troops, till they had re- 
covered thmr panic. The consul was averse fo talcing 
that step, wbra, as an open profession of fear, was 

• Peneus made use of him in ’th* utendsd asiaisiaadon of 
Enmeaef. 
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highly dishonourable to bidself and bis army : bat> 
however, being convinced by re&on, and yielding to 
necessity, he passed with his troops under cover of the 
night, and encamped on the other bank of die river. 

Perseus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, 
and to give them battle ; but it was then too late ; be 
found their camp abandoned. When he saw them 
entrenched on the other side of the river, he per- 
ceived the enormous error he had committed the day 
before, in not pursuing them immediately upon their 
defeat ; but he confessed it a still greater fault to have 
continued quiet and inactive during the night. ^ For 
without putting the rest of his'army in motion, if he 
had only detadied his' light-armed troops against the 
enemy during their confusion and disorder in passing 
the river, he might, without difficulty, have cut off at 
least part of their army. 

We see here, in a sensible example, to what causes 
revolutions of states, and the fall of the greatest em- 
pires, owe their being. There is no reader but must 
have been surprised at seeing Perseus stop short in 
a decisive moment, and let slip an almost certain oc- 
casion of defeating his enemy ; it requires no great 
capacity nor penetration to discern sd gross a ffiult. 
But how came it to pass, that Perseus, who wanted 
neither judgment uor experience, should be so much, 
mistaken ? A notion is suggested to him by a man 
he coufid^ in* It is weak, rash, and absurd. But 
God, who rules the heart of man, and who wills the 
destruction of the kingdom of Macedonia, suffers no 
other notion to prevail in the king’s breast, and re- 
moves every thought which might, and naturally 
ought to have induced him to take quite different 
measures. Nor is that sufficient. The first fault 
m^ht have been easily retrieved by a little vigilance 
duraa^ the ui^t. God seems to haim laid that prince 
and army in a profound sleep. Not one of his 
officers has ffie least Uiought of observing the motions 
pf the pheroy in the pigl^. We sep potbipg but what 
is natural ip . all this ; but the Holy Scripture teaches 
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us to think otherwis^; and yre may well apply to this 
event what was said of Saul’s soldiers and officers : 

And no man saw it, nor knew it, neither awaked : 
“ for they were ail asleep, because a deep sleep from 
“ the Lord was fallen upon them.” 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. 

The Romans, indeed, having put the river between 
them and the enemy, saw themselves no longer in 
danger of being suddenly attacked and routed ,* but 
the check they had lately received, and the wound 
they had given the glory of the Roman name, made 
them feel the sharpest affliction. All who were pre- 
sent in the couhcil of war assembled by the consul, 
laid the fault upon the vEtolians. It was said, that 
they were the first who took the alarm and fled ; that 
the rest of the Greeks had been drawn away by their 
example, and that five of the chief of their nation 
were the first who took to flight. The Thessalians, 
on the contrary, were praised for their valour, and 
their leaders rewarded with several marks of honour. 


The spoils taken from the Romans were not incon- 
siderable. They amounted to fifteen hundred buck- 
lers, a thousand cuirasses, and a much greater num- 


ber. of helmets, | words, and darts of all kinds. The 
king made great presents of them to the officers who 
had distinguished themselves most; and having as- 
sembled the army, be began by telling them, that 
what bad happened was se happy presap for then), 
and a certain pledge of what they might nope for the 
future. He made great encomiums upon the troops 
who bad been-in the action ; and in magnificent terms 


expatiated upon their victory over the Roman horse, 
in which the prindpal forcd of their army consisted, 
and which they bad before believed invincible; and 
promised himself from thence a more considerable 


success over their infantry, w ho bad only escaped 
their swords by a. shameful flight during the ni^t; 
but that it would be easy to force the intrenchments 
in which their :fear kept them shut up. The vic^ 
riwjs soldiers, who carried the* spoils of the epnin 
they bad daia upon tteir shoulders, heard this dis- 
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course with sensible pleasure, end promised them- 
selves every thbg from tbdr vafbur, judging of tte 
futttte by the past. The foot, on their side, especi- 
dly tliat which composed the Macedonian phalanx, 
stimulated by a laudable jealousy, pretended at least 
to equal, if not to excel, the glory of their com- 
panions upon the first occasion. In a word, the 
whole army demanded, with incredible ardour, only 
to come to blows with the enemy. The king, after 
having dismissed the assembly, set forward the next 
day, passed the river, and encamped at Mopsium, 
an eminence situate between* Tempe and Larissa. 

The joy for the good success of so important a 
battle a^cted Perseus, at first, in all its extent. He 
looked upon himself as superior to a people, who 
themselves were so with respect to all other princes 
and naUons. This was not a victory gained by sur- 
prise, and in a manner stolen by stratagem and address, 
but carried by open force, and the valour and bravery 
of his troops, and that in bis own sight, and under his 
own conduct. He had seen the Roman haughtiness 
^ve way before him three times in one day : at first, 
in keeping close through fear in th^ir camp ; then, 
when they ventured out of it, shamefully betaking 
themselves to flight; and, lastly, by flying again, 
during the obscurity of the night, and in finding no 
other security than by being enclosed within their 
entrenchments, the usual refuge of terror and appre- 
b^ion. These thoughts were highly soothing, and 
capable of deceiving a prince, already too much af- 
fected with his own merit. 

But when his first traiftports were a little almted, 
and the inebriating fiioie of sudden joy w^ somewhat 
evaporated, Perseus came to lumself; and reacting 
in cool blo^ upon all the consequences which might 
attend bis victory, he bpi^^to be in some sort of 
tenWi The wisest of tiK Ctmrtiers about him, ’’tak- 
ing advantage of so Imppy a disposition, ventured to 


* Fdyb. Le|^ bdx. 
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give him the advice ^which his present temper made 
him capable of appreciating; dds was, to make the 
best of his late success, and cmiclude an honouraMe 
peace with the Romans. They represented to him, 
that the most certain mark of a prudent and really 
happy prince, was not to rely too much uppn the 
present favours of fortune, nor abandon himself to 
the delusive glitter of prosperity. That, therefore, 
ire would do well to send to the consul, and propose 
a renewal of the treaty, u|!)On the same conditions as 
had been imposed by T. Quintius, when victorious, 
upon his father Philip. ' That be could not put an 
end to the war more gloriously for himself, than after 
so memmorable a battle ; nor hope a more favour- 
able occasion of concluding a sure and lasting peace, 
than at a conjuncture when the check the Romans 
had received would render them more tractable, and 
better inclined to grant him good conditions. That 
if, notwithstanding that check, the Romans, out of a 
pride too natural to them, should reject a just and 
equitable accommodation, he would at least have the 
consolation of having the gods and men for witnesses 
of his own moderation, and the haughty obstinacy of 
the Romans. 

The king acquiesced in these wise remonstrances, 
to which he never was averse. The majority of the 
council also applauded theln. Ambassadors were ac- 
cordingly sent to the consul, who gave ttem audieUce 
in the presence of a numerons assembly. They told 
him they came to demand peace; that Wrseus would 
pay the same tribute to the Romans Us his father 
Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, territories, 
and places, which that prince bad aft)andoned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
the answer it was proper to make. The Roman firm- 
ness displayed itself upon tbk oCcasimi in an extra- 
ordinary manner. It was the custom*^ at that time, 

^ jb« turn nm erat, in adtersis vuUum sccunda fortuna g&cre, 
ahimot in 9taindu. Lir. 
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to express in adversity all the as^i^ce and loftiness 
of good fortune, and to act witn moderation in pro- 
sperity. The answer was, That no peace could be 
granted to Perseus, unless he submitted, himself and 
his kingdom to the discretion of the senate. When it 
was related to the king and his friends, they were 
strangely surprised at so extraordinary, and, in their 
opinion, so ill-timed a pride ; most of them believed 
it needless to talk any further of peace, and that the 
Romans would be soon reduced to demand what they 
now refused. Perseus was not of the same opinion. 
He judged rightly, that Rome was not so haughty 
but trpm a consciousness of superiority; and that re- 
flection daunted him exceedingly. He sent again to 
the consul, and offered a more considerable tribute 
than had been imposed upon Philip. When he saw 
the consul would retract nothing from his first answer, 
having no longer any hopes of peace, he returned to 
his former camp atSycurium, determined to try again 
the fortune of the war. 

We may conclude, from the whole conduct of Per- 
seus, that he must have undertaken this war with 
great imprudence, and without having compared his 
strength and resources with those of the Romans. 
To think himself fortunate in being able, after a sig- 
nal victory, to demand peace, and submit to more 
oppressive conditions thaif his father Philip had com- 
plied .with till after a bloody defeat, seems to argue, 
that .lie. had taken his measures and concerted the 
means of success very ill; since, after a first action 
entirely to his advantage, he begins to discern all bis 
weakness and inferiority, hnd in some sort inclines to 
despair., Why then waS be the first to break the 
peace? Why was he the aggressor? Why. was he in 
such haste? Was it to stop short at the first step ? 
I^w came<he not to know Ins weakness, till bis own 
vici^ shew^it him? These are not the signs of a 
wise and judicious prince. 

The iwws of the battle of the cavalry, which soon 
spread in Greece, made known what the people 
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thought, and discovered in its full light to which side 
they inclined. It was received with joy, not only by 
the partisans of Macedonia, but even by most of 
those whom the Romans had obliged,, of whom some 
suffered with pain their haughty mannere and in- 
solence of power. . 

The praetor Lucretius at the same time was besieg- 
ing the city of Haliartus in Boeotia. ‘ After, a long 
and vigorous defence, it was taken at last by storm, 
plundered, and afterwards entirely demolished. 
Thebes soon after surrendered, and then Lucretius 
returned with his fleet. 

Perseus, in the mean time, who was not far from 
the camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble ; 
harassing their troops, and falling upon their foragers, 
whenever tlicy ventured out of their camp. He took 
one day a thousand carriages, laden principally with 
sheafs of corn which the Romans had been to reap, 
and made six hundred prisoners. He afterwards at- 
tacked a small body of troops in the neighbourhood, 
of which he expected to make himself master with 
little or no difficulty ; but he found more resistance 
than he had imagined. That small body was com- 
manded by a braye oflicer called L. Pompeius, who 
retiring to an eminence, defended himself (here with 
intrepid courage, determined to die with his troops, 
rather than surrender. HI was upon th^ point of be- 
ing borne down by numbers, when the consul ar- 
rived to his assistance with a strong detachment of 
horse and light-armed foot; the lemons were ordered 
to follow him. The sight of the consul gave Pom- 
peius and his troops new courage, who were e^ht 
hundred meuj all Romans.* Perseus idimediately 
sent for bis phalanx ; bi/t tlie consul did not waif its 
coming up, and came directly to blows. The Ma- 
cedonians, after having made a very vigp|Ous resist-^ 
ance for some time, wete'at last broken and put to 
the rout. Three hundred foo( were left , upon Uie 
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fieM, with twenty-four of the beet horse, of the troop 
called the Sacred ^adron, of which the commander 
bha^elf, Antrmachus, was kilted. 

The success of this action re-animated the Romans, 
and very much alarmed Perseus. After having put 
a strong garrison into Gonnus, he marched back his 
army into Macedonia. 

The consul having reduced Perrhcebia, and taken 
Larissa and some other cities, dismissed all the allies, 
except the Achseans; dis^rsed his troops in Thes- 
saly, where he left them in winter-quarters, and went 
into Boeotia, .at the request of the Thebans, upon 
whom tlie people of Coronsea bad made incursions. 


Sect. III. The senate pass a wise decree to put a 
stop to the avarice of the generals and magistrates, 
who oppressed the allies. The consul Marcius, 
afier sustaining great fatigue, enters Macedonia. 
Perseus takes the alarm, and leaves the passes 
open: He resumes courage ^envards. Insolent 
embassy of the Rhodians to Home. 

Nothing memorable passed the following year^ 
The consul Hostilius had sent Ap. Claudius into 
Illyria with four thousand foot, to defend such of the 
inhabitants Of that counbr as were allies of the Ro- 
mans and the latter bad found means to add eight 
thousand men, raised among the allies, to his mt 
body of troops* He ebeamped at Lychnidus, a city 
of me Dassarf!^- Neanthat place was another city, 
called Uscas^ which belonged to Perseus, and where 
he had a sh^g ^^rrison. Claudius, upon the pro- 
mise which been made him of having the place 
put into his J^ds, in hopes of making grrat booty, 
ap^ached ll with almost all his troops, without any 
offlhri distrust, of precaution. Whilst he thought 
least of it, the ^rrison made a furious sally upon 

« Ut. I. xliii. a. 9 , 10. 
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biffl, put his whole army to flight, and pursued them 
a great way with dreadful slaughter. Of eleven thou- 
sand men, scarce two thousand escaped into the camp, 
which a thousand had been left to guard ; Claudius 
returned to Lychnidus with the ruins of his army. 
The news of this loss very much afflicted the senate ; 
and the more, because it had been occasioned by the 
imprudence and avarice of Claudius. 

This was* the almost^ universal disease of the 
commanders at that time.’ The senate received va- 
rious complaints from many cities, as well of Greece 
as the other provinces, against the Roman oflicers, 
who treated them with unheard-of rapaciousness and 
cruelty. They punished some of them, redressed 
the wrongs they had done the cities, and dismissed 
the ambassadors well satisfied with the manner in 
which their remonstrances had been received. Soon 
after, to prevent such disorders for the future, they 
passed a decree, which expressed that the cities 
should not furnish the Roman ma^strates with any 
thing more than what the senate expressly appointed ; 
which ordinance was published in all the dues of Pe- 
loponnesus. • 

C. Popilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged 
with this commission, went first to Thebes, where 
they very much praised the citizens, and exhorted 
them to continue firm in their alliance with the 
Roman people. Proceeding aRerwai^ to the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, they boasted every where of 
the lenity and moderation of the senate, which they 
proved by their late deoreejn finvour of the Greeks. 
They found great divisions m dinost all the dties, 
especially among the £toitans, oceasbned fay fwo 
factions which divkled them, one tor the Romans, 
and the other for the Macedonians. The assembly 
of Achaia was not ‘exempt from tiiese dtvinons; but 
the wisdom of the persons of greatest authority pre- 
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vented their consequences. The advice of Archon, 
one of the principal persons of the league, was to act 
according to conjunctures, to leave no room for ca- 
lumny to irritate either of the contending' powers 
against the republic, and to avoid the misfortunes 
into which those were fallen, who had not been suf- 
ficiently aware of the power of the Ronaans. This 
advice prevailed; and it was resolved that Archon 
should be made chief magistrate, and Polybius 
captain-general of the horse. 

About this time, Attalus, having something to de- 
mand of theiAchasan league, caused the new magi- 
strate to be sounded ; who, being determined in fa- 
vour of the Romans and their allies, proiliised that 
prince to support his suit with all his power. The 
affair in question was, to have a decree reversed, by 
which it was ordained, that all the statues, of king 
Eumenes should be removed from the public places. 
At the first council that was held, the amba^adors of 
Attalus were introduced to the assembly, who de- 
manded, that in consideraUon of the prince who 
sent them, Eumenes, his brother, should be restored 
to the honours which the republic had formerly de- 
creed him. Archon supported this demand, but with 
great moderation. Polybius spoke with more force, 
edarged upon the merit and services of Eumenes, de- 
monstrated jthe injustice of the first decree, and con- 
cluded that it was proper to repeal it. The whole as- 
seml:^ applauded his discoursef and it was resolved 
that ^menes should be restored to all his honours. 

It was at this time thaj^ Rome sent Popilius to An- 
tiochus Epipbanes, to p^revent his enterprises against 
E^pt, which we have mentioned before. 

A. M. ' Tte Macedonian war gave the Romans great em- 
^ Mamus PhQippus, one of the two 
' consuls jAtofy elected, was char^ with it 
: ^(^re be set out, Perseus conceived the de- 
sign of taking the advantage of the winter to make 

' liv. 1. xUii. B. 1 i ; & 18-^23. Pttlyb. Legst. laxvi. Ixxrii. 
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an expedition agaiqj^t lll)’ria, which was the only 
province from, whence Macedonia had reason to fear 
irruptions during the king’s being employed against 
the Romans. This expedition succeeded very hap- 
pily for him, and almost without any loss on his side. 
He began with thC siege of Uscana, which had,&llen 
into the hands of the Romans (it is not known how),, 
and took it, after a defence of some duration. He 
afterwards made himself master of all the strong 
places in the country, the* most part of which had 
Roman garrisons in them, and took a great num- 
ber of prisoners. , 

Perseus, at the same time sent ambassadors to 
Gentius, one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to 
quit the party of the Romans, and come over to him. 
Gentius was far from being averse to it ; but he ob- 
servedi that having neither ammunition for the war, 
nor money, be was in no condition to declare against 
the Romans; which was explaining himself suffi- 
ciently. Perseus, who was avaricious, did not under- 
stand, or rather affected not to understand, his de- 
mand, and sent a second embassy to him without 
mention of money, and received the same answer. 
Polybius observes, that this fear of expence, which de- 
notes a little and mean soul, and entirely dishonours 
a prince, made many of his enterprises miscarry; and 
that if he would have sacrificed certain sutps, and those 
far from considerable, he might have engaged several 
republics and princes in bis (>arty. Can such a blind- 
ness be conceived in a rational creature ! Polybius 
considers it as a punishment from the gods. 

• Perseus having led back* his troops into Macedo- 
nia, made tbmn march afterwards to Stratus, a very 
sbong city of iBtdia, above the gulf of AmtnRcia. 
The peofde bad given bin, hopes, that they woidd sur- 
render it as soooas be appeared before tbe^walls ; but 
the Romans prevented ^m, and threw snccours into 
the place. 4 . 

l^ly in the spring the consul Marcius left Rome, 
and went to Thessaly, from whence, without losing 
VOL. VII. 0 
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tun^ be advanced bto Macedonia, fully assured that 
it was necessary to attack Perseus in the heart of hn 
domkiions. 

Upon the report * tlmt the Roman army was ready 
to take the field, Archon, chief magistrate of the Achse* 
ans, justify bis country from the suspicions and 
injurious reports that had been propagated ageunst it, 
advised the Achseans to pass a decree, by which it 
dbould be ordained, that they should march an army 
into Thessaly, and share irf all the dangers of the war 
with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, 
orders were gjven to Archon to raise troops, and to 
make all the necessary preparations. It was after- 
wards resolved, that ambassadors should be sent to 
the consul, to acquaint him with the resolution of the 
republic, and to know from him where and when the 
Adisean army should join him. Polybius, our his- 
torian, with some others, was charged with this em- 
bassy. They found the Romans had quitted Thessaly, 
and were encamped in Perrhoebia, between Azorus 
and Dolicbe, greatly perplexed about the route it was 
necessary to’ take. They followed them, in order to 
await a favourable opportunity of speaking to the 
consul, and shared with him in all the dangers be ran 
in entering Macedonia. 

Perseus,'* who did not know what route the consul 
would take, pad posted co'nsiderable bodies’ of troops 
h) two places, by which it was probable he would at^ 
tempt to pass. For hioosel^ be encamped witii the 
rest of his army near Dium, mardiing and counter- 
marching without any fixed object 

Maraus, after long deliberation, resolved to {wss 
the forest that covered' the heights of Octolopbus. 
' He had* incredible (tiffimillies to surmount^ the wi^s 
were so steep and impmcdcahle ; but he had had tte 
pnkafotkm to seize an enunence, whicb favoured his 
pas8a|Bi From hence enem/s camp, which was 

not m^t above e thousand paces, and ail tin 

#IV)lyhl«gatlatHii. ^ liv. t idM a. 1<— la 
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country about Diutij and Phila, might be discovered; 
which very much animated the soldiers, who had bo> 
fore their eyes such opulent lands, where they hoped 
to enrich themselves. Hippks, whom the king had 
posted to defend this pass with a body of twelve 
thousand men, seeing the eminence possess^ by a 
detachment of the Romans, marched to meet the 
consul, who was advancing with his whole army, ha- 
rassed his troops for two days, and distressed them 
very much by frequent attacks. Marcius was in 
great trouble, not being able either to advance with 
safety, or retreat without shame, or even danger. He 
had no other choice to make, than to pursue with 
vigour an undertaking, formed perhaps with too much 
boldness and temerity, but which could not succeed 
without a determinate perseverance, which is often 
crowned in the end with success. It is certain that 
if the consul had had to deal with an enemy like the 
ancient kings of Macedonia, in the narrow defile 
where his troops were pent up, be would infallibly 
have received a great blow. But Perseus, instead of 
sending fresh troops to support Hippias, the cries of 
whose soldiers jn battle he could bear in his camp, 
and of going in person to attack the enemy, amus^ 
himself with making useless excursions with his 
cavalry into the country about Dium, and by that 
neglect gave the Romans hn opportunity of extricat- 
ing themselves from the dangerous situation into 
which they had brought themselves. 

It was not without infinite paihs that they effected 
this; the horses laden with their baggage sinking 
tmder their burdens as the^ desceaded the mountain, 
and klling down at almost CVery step they took. The 
etephants, especially, gave them great trouble: it 
was necessary to find some new means for tbdr de- 
scent in such extremely steep places. Having cleared 
a level on the snow on these declivities, they drove' 
tVro beams into the earth at the lower part of the nhiw, 
at the distance of sometbmg more than the breadth 
of an elephant from each othm*! Upon those beams 
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they laid planb of thirty feet iij length, and formed 
a kind of bridge, which they covered with earth. At 
the end of the first bridge, but at some little distance, 
they erected a second, then a third, and as many more 
of the same kind as were necessary. The elephant 
passed from the firm ground to the bridge ; and before 
he came to the end, they contrived to lower insensibly 
the beams that supported it, and let him gently down 
•with the bridge : he went on in that manner to the 
second, and so to all the rest. It is not easy to express 
the fatigues they underwent in this pass ; the soldiers 
being often obliged to roll down with their arras, be- 
cause it was impossible for them to keep their footing. 
It was agreed that with a handful of men the enemy 
might have entirely defeated the Roman army. At 
length, after infinite difficulties and dangers, it arrived 
in a plain, and found itself in safety. 

As the consul ' seemed then to have happily over* 
come the greatest difficulty of his enterprise, Polybius 
thought this a proper time for presenting to Marcius 
the decree of the Achmans, and assuring him of their 
resolution to join him with all their forces, and to share 
with him in all the labours and dangers of this war. 
iklarcius, after having thanked the Acheeans for their 
goodwill in the kindest terms, told them, they might 
spare themselves the trouble , and expence that war 
would give them •, that he would dispense with both ; 

. and that, in the present posture of affairs, be had no 
occasion for the aid of bis allies. After this discourse, 
Polybius’s colleagues returned into Achaia. 

Polybius alone continued in the Roman army, till 
the consul, having, received advice that Appius, sur- 
named Cento, had demanded of the Achseans a body 
of five thousand men to be sent him into Epirus, 
dispatched him home with advice, not to sufier his re- 
public to funiisb those troops, or er^^ in expences 
entirely unnecessary, as Appius bad no reason to 
that ud. it b difficult, says the bbtorian, to 
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discover -the real mstives that induced Marcius to tal& 
in this manner. Did he wish to spare the Achaeans, 
or was he laying a snare for them ; or did he intend 
to put it out of Appius’s power to undertake any 
thing ? 

Whilst the king was bathing, he was informed of 
the enemy’s approach. That news alarmed him ter- 
ribly. Uncertain what plan to pursue, and changing 
every moment his resolution, he cried out and la- 
mented his being conquered without fighting. He 
recalled the two officers, to whom he had confided the 
defence of the passes ; sent * the gilt statues at Dium 
on board his fleet, lest they should fall into the hands 
of the Romans ; gave orders that his treasures, which 
were laid up at Pella, should be thrown into the sea, 
and all his galleys at Thessalonica burnt. For him* 
self, he retired to Pydna. 

The consul had brought the army to a place from 
whence it was impossible to disengage himself with- 
out the enemy’s permission. The only passage for 
him was through two forests ; by the one he might 
penetrate through the valleys of Tempe into Thessaly, 
and by the other, beyond Dium, enter farther into 
Macedonia; and both these important posts were 
possessed by strong garrisons whom the king had 
placed there. So that if Perseus had only staid ten 
days without taking frigb^ it had been impossible for 
the Romans to have entered Thessaly by Tempe, and 
the consul would have had no pass ^ which pro- 
visions could .be conveyed to him. For the ways 
through Tempe are bordefed by such vast precipices, 
that the eye could scarce look down from them with- 
out dizziness. The king’s troops guarded this pass at 
four several places, of which the last was so narrow, 
that ten men, well armed, could alone have defended 
the entrance. The Romans, therefore, not being able 
either to receive provisions by the narrow passes of 

* These were the stataes of the horse-soldiers killed in nailing 
the Granicus, which Alexander had camwd to be made by Ly- 
sippus, and to be set up in Dium. 
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Tempo, nor to get through tbepi) must have been 
obliged to regain the mountains from whence tiiey 
eame.dpwn, which was become impracticable, the 
enemy having possessed themselves of the eminences. 
The only choice they had left was to open their way 
into Macedonia, through their enemies, to Dium ; 
which * would have been no less difficult, if the gods, 
says Livy, had not deprived Perseus of prudence and 
counsel. For in making a foss6 witli intrenchments 
in a very narrow defile, at 'the foot of mount Olym- 
pus, he would have absolutely shut them out, and 
, stopped them ^hort. But in the blindness into which 
his fear had thrown the Jting, he neither saw nor put 
in execution any of the various means in his power 
to save himself, but left all the passes of his king- 
dom open and unguarded, and took refuge at Pydna 
with precipitation, 

■ The consul perceived aright, that he owed his 
safety to the king’s timidity and imprudence. He 
ordered the praetor Lucretius, who was at Larissa, 
to seize the posts bordering upon Tempe, which Per- 
seus had abandoned, in order to secure a retreat in 
case of accident; apd sent Popilius te take a view of 
the passes in the way to Dium. When he was in- 
formed that the ways were open and unguarded, he 
marched thither in two days, and encamped his army 
near the tem|}le of Jupiter,“in the neighbourhood, to 
prevent its being plundered. Having entered the 
city, which was full of magnificent buildings, and well 
fordfied, he was exceedingly surprised that the kipg 
had abandoned it so easily. He continued his march, 
and made himself master" of several places, almost 
without any resistance. But the farther he advanced, 
^ less provisions he found, and the more the dearth 
increased; which obliged him to return to Dium. 
Ife^ TOS also reduced to quft that city, and retire to 
PMlfl, where the pnetor Lucretius bad informed him 

* S^od mi dif madaa regi a da xm nt , ipum iiigmtu d(fiail- 
tatii erat. Lir. 
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h& might find provisions in abundance. His quit^ 

Diura suggested tol’erseus, that it was now time to 
recover by bis courage what he bad lost by bis fear. 

He repossessed himself therefore of that city, and 
soon repaired its ruins. Popilius, on his side, be- 
sieged and took HCraclea, which was only a quarter 
of a league distant from Pbila. 

Perseus, having recovered his fright and resumed 
his spirits, would have been very glad that his orders 
to throw bis treasures at Pella into the sea, and bum 
all his ships at Thessalonica, had not been executed. 
Andronicus, to whom he had given the latter order, 
had delayed obeying it, to give time* for the repent- 
ance which might soon follow that command, as in- 
deed it happened. Nicias, with less precaution, had 
thrown ail the money he found at PeUa into the sea. 

But his fault was soon repaired by divers, who brought 
up almost the whole money from the bottom of the 
sea. To reward their services, the king caused them 
all to be put to death secretly, as well as Andronicus 
and Nicias ; so much was he ashamed of the abject 
terror to which he had abandoned himself, that he 
could not beai; to have any witnesses or tracer of 
it in being. 

Several expeditions passed on both sides by sea 
and land, which were neither of much consequence 
nor importance. • 

When Polybius returned from bi^ embassy into 
Peloponnesus, Appius’s letter, in which he demanded 
five thousand men, had been received there. Some 
time after, the council which was assembled at Sicyon, 
to deliberate upon that %ftair, gave Polybius great 
perplexity. Not to execute the order be bad re- 
ceived from Mardus, had been an inexcusable fault. 

On the other side, it was dangerous to refuse the Bo- 
mans Uie troops mij^t have occasion for, and of 
which the Acbseans were in no want. To extricate 
themselves m so donate a conjuncture, they bad re* 
course to the decree of the Koman senate, that pro- 
.* Palyb. Legat. luviii. 
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bibited tiieir paybg any regard to tho letters of the 
generals, unless an order of the senate was annexed to 
them, which Appius had not sent with his. It was his 
opinion, therefore, that before any thing was sent to 
Appius, it. was necessary to inform the consul of his 
demand, and to wait for his decision upon it. By 
that mfeans, Polybius saved theAcheans an expence, 
which would have amounted to more than a hundred 
and twenty thousand crowns. m 

In the mean time ' arrived at ^me ambassadors 
from Prusias, king of Bithynia^^and also from the 
Rhodians, in favour of Pers^s. The former ex- 
pressed themselves very mi^destly, declaring that 
Prusias had constantly a^red to the Roman party, 
and should continue tQ.^ so during the war ; but that 
having promised P^fieus to employ his good offices in 
his behalf witl*4h§ Romans, in order to obtain a peace, 
he desired, if it were possible, that they would grant 
him that favour, and make such use of bis mediation 
as they should think convenient. The language of 
the Rhodians was very different After having set 
forth, in a lofty style, the services they had done the 
Roman people, and ascribed to themselves the great- 
est share in the victories they had obtained, and 
especially in that over Antiochus, they added, that 
whilst the peace subsisted between the Macedonians 
and Romans, they had negociated a treaty of alliance 
with Perseus ; that they had suspended it against their 
will, and without any subject of complaint against the 
kin^ because it had pleased the Romans to engage 
them on their side ; that during the three years 
which this war had continued, they had 'suffered 
many inconveniences from' it ; that their trade by sea 
being interrupted, the island found itself in great 
straits, from the reduction of its revenues, and other 
advantages arising from commerce; that being no 
longer aUe to support such considerable losses, they 
bad sent ambassadors into Macedonia, to king Per- 
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seuS) to inform him that the Rhodians thou^t it ne* 
cessary that he should make peace with the Romans, 
and that they were also sent to Rome to make the 
same declaration ; that if either of the parties refused 
to accede to so reasonable a proposal, the Rhodians 
should know what they had to do. 

It is easy to judge in what manner so vain and pre- 
sumptuous a discourse was received, Some historians 
tell us, that all the answer that was given to it was, 
to order a decree of the senate, whereby the Carians 
and Lycians were declared free, to be read in their 
^presence. This was touching them to the quick, and 
mortifying them in the most sensible* part, for they 
pretended to an authority over both those nations. 

Others say, tfre senate answered in few words : that 
the disposition of the Rhodians, and their secret in- 
trigues with Perseus, had been long known at Rome ; 
that when the Roman people should have conquered 
him, of which they expected advice every day, they 
should know in their turn what they had to do, and 
should then treat their allies according to their re- 
spective merits. They made the ambassadors, how- 
ever, the usual, presents. 

The consul Q. Mafcius’s letter was then read ; in 
which he gave an account of the manner he had en- 
tered Macedonia, after having suffered incredible dif- 
ficulties in passing a very narrow defile. He added, 
that by the wise precaution of the p’rastor, he bad 
sufficient provisions for the whole winter ; having re- 
ceived from the Epirots twenty thousand measures of 
wheat and ten thousand of barley, for which it was 
necessary to pay their tftnbassadors then at Rome. 

That it was also necessary to send him clothes for 
the soldiers; that he wanted two hundred horses, 
especially from Numidia, because there were none 
of that kind in the country where he was. All these 
articles were exactly and immediately executed. 

After this they gave audience to Onesimus, a 
Macedonian nobleman. He^d always advised toe 
king to maintain peace; and putting him in mmd 
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hibited thdr payisg any regard to th^ letters of the 
generids, unless an order of the senate was annexed to 
them, which Appius had not sent with bis. It was his 
opinion, therefore, that before any thing was sent to 
Appius, it . was necessary to inform the consul of his 
demand, and to wait for his decision upon it. By 
that m^ans, Polybius saved the Achseans an expence, 
which would have amounted to more than a hundred 
and twenty thousand crowns. 

In the mean time ' arrived at Rome ambassadors 
from Prusias, king of Bithynia, and also from the 
Rhodians, in favour of Perseus. The former ex- 
pressed themselves very modestly, declaring that 
Prusias had constantly adhered to the Roman party, 
and should continue to do so during the war ; but that 
having promised Perseus to employ his good offices in 
his behalf wkli the Romans, in order to obtain a peace, 
he desired, if it were possible, that they would grant 
him that favour, and make such use of his mediation 
as they should think convenient. The language of 
the Rhodians was very different. After having set 
forth, in a lofty style, the services they had done the 
Roman people, and ascribed to themselves the great- 
est share in the victories they had obtained, and 
especially in that over Antiochus, they added, that 
whilst the peace subsisted between the Macedonians 
and Romans, they had negociated a treaty of alliance 
with Perseus ,*"that they had suspended it against their 
will, and without any subject of complaint against the 
king, because it had pleased the Romans to engage 
them- on their side; that during the three years 
which this war had continued, they had “suffered 
many inconveniences froof it ; that their trade by sea 
beipg interrupted, the island found itself in great 
straits, from the redm^on of its revenues, and other 
advantage arising from commerce; that being no 
1(M^ able to support such eon6iderable‘losse.s, they 
bad feat ambassadors into Macedonia, to kii^ Per- 
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seus, to inform him that the Rhodians thou^t it ncf- 
cessary that he should make peace with the Romans, 
and that they were also sent to Rome to make the 
same declaration ; that if either of the parties refused 
to accede to so reasonable a proposal, the Rhodians 
should know what they bad to do. 

It is easy to judge in what manner so vain and pre- 
sumptuous a discourse was received. Some historians 
tell us, that all the answer that was given to it was, 
to order a decree of the senate, whereby the Carians 
and Lycians were declared free, to be read in their 
.presence. This was touching them to the quick, and 
mortifying them in the most sensible* part, for they 
pretended to an authority over both those nations. 

Others say, the senate answered in few words : that 
the disposition of the Rhodians, and their secret in- 
trigues with Perseus, had been long known at Rome; 
that when the Roman people should have conquered 
him, of which they expected advice every day, they 
should know in their turn what they had to do, and 
should then treat their allies according to their re- 
spective merits. They made the ambassadors, how- 
ever, the usual, presents. 

The consul Q. Mafcius’s letter was then read; in 
which he gave an account of the manner he had en- 
tered Macedonia, after having suffered incredible dif- 
ficulties in passing a very narrow defile. He added, 
that by tlie wise precaution of the p'rsetor, he had 
sufficient provisions for the whole winter ; having re- 
ceived from the Epirots twenty thousand measures of 
wheat and ten thousand of barley, for which it was 
necessary to pay their dfaabassadors then at Rome. 

That it was also necessary to send him clothes for 
the soldiers; that be wanted two hundred horses, 
especially from Numidia, because there were none 
of that kind in the country where he was. All these 
articles were exactly and immediately executed. 

After this they gave audj^ce to Onesimiis, a 
Macedonian nobleman. He ‘had always advised the 
king to maintain peace; and putting him in mind 
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dwt iiis P&yip, to the last day of bis life, had 
caused his tre^y with the Romuios to be constantly 
read to fain) twice every day, he bad admonished him 
to do as mi^b, if not with the same regularity, at 
least from time to time. Not being able to dissuade 
him from the war, he had begun to withdraw himself 
from bis councils, under di&rent pretexts, that he 
might not be witness to the resolutbns taken in them, 
which he could not approve. At length, seeing him* 
self become suspected, and tacitly considered as a 
traitor, be bad taken refuge amongst the Romans, 
and had been of great service to the consul. Having 
niade this relation to the senate, they gave him a very 
favourable reception, and provided magnificently for 
his subsistence. 


Skct. IV. Paulas ^milius chosen consul. He sets 
out for Macedonia with the prcetor Cn. Octavius, 
who command^ the fleet. Perseus solicits aid on 
all sides. His avarice is the cause (f his losing 
considerable allies. The prator Anicius's victories 
in Illyria. Paulus JEmilius's celebrated victory 
over Perseus near the dty of Pydna. Perseus 
taken with all his children. The command of 
P mlm JSmilius in Macedonia prolonged. Decree 
of the semte granting liberty to the Macedonians 
and lUyrians. Paulus JEmiltus, during the winter 
quarters, visits the most celebrated cities of Greece. 
Upon his return -to AmphipoUs he gives a great 
feast. He marches for Rome. On his way he 
suffers his army to phmdtr all the cities of Epirus. 
He enters Rome in triktuph. Death of Perseus. 
Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius have also the honour 
a triumph decreed them. 

MSB* coroitia," or assemblies for the 

consuls at^Rome, approaching, all the 
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world wore anitiousio kaow opm whom so 
taut a choice Would lell, and nothing else was talked 
of in all convmaadons. They were not satisfied with 
the consuls who had been employed for three years 
against Perseus, and bad very ill sustaiaed the honour 
of the Roman aame. They (^led to mind the famous 
victories formerly obtained over his father Philip, 
who bad been obliged to sue for peace; over Anti* 
ochus, who was driven beyond mount Taurus, and 
forced to pay a great tribute ; and, what was still 
more considerable, over Hannibal, the greatest gene- 
ral that had ever appeared as their enemy, or perhaps 
in the world, whom they had reduced to quit Italy 
after a war of more than sixteen years’ continuance, 
and conquered in his own country almost under the 
very walls of Carthage. The formidable preparations 
made by Perseus, and some advantages gained by him 
in the former campaigns, augmented the apprehension 
of the Romans. They plainly discerned that it was 
no time to confer the command of the armies by fac- 
tion or favour, and that it was necessary to choose a 
general for his wisdom, valour, and experience ; in a 
word, one capable of conducting so important a war 
as that now upon their hands. 

All the world cast their eyes upon Paulus ^rnilius. 

There are times when distinguished merit unites the 
voices of the public; and* nothing is more grateful 
than sncb a judgment, founded upon t^e knowledge 
of a man’s past services, the army’s opinion of his ca- 
pacity, and the state’s pressing occasion for his valour 
land conduct. Paulas iEmilius was near sixty years 
old : but age, without impairing hk faculties in the 
least, bad rather improved them with maturity of wis- 
dom and judgment; more necessary in a general than 
even valour and bravery. He had t^n coimuI thirteen 
years before, and had acquired general esteem during 
hk administration, fiat the pet^le repaid hk ser- 
vices with ingratitudis; bavh^ xefosed to raise ban 
again to the same digni^, though he had solicited it 
with au^cient ardour. For several yean he had led 
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a {Wtvate atHi; retired life^ solely employed in the edu- 
cation of his cfafldrehj in wbira no father ever suc- 
ceeded better, nor was mcfre gloriously rewarded for 
bis care. All bis relations, all his friends, urged him 
to oomf^y with the people’s .wishes in takings upon 
him the consulship : but believing himself no longer 
capable of commanding he avoided appearing in 
public, kept himself at home, and shunned honours 
with as much solicitude as others generally pursue 
them. However, when Ife saw the people assemble 
every morning in crowds before his door, that they 
summoned him to the Forum, and exclaimed highly 
against his obstinate refusal to serve his country, he 
acceded at last to their remonstrances ; and appearing 
amongst those who aspired to that dignity, he seemed 
less to receive the command of the army, than to give 
the people the assurance of an approaching and com- 
plete victory. The consulship was conferred upon 
him unanimously ; and, according to Plutarch, the 
command of the army in Macedonia was assigned to 
him in preference to his colleague, though Livy says 
it fell to him by lot. 

It is said, that on the very day that be was elected 
general in the war against Perseus, at bis return 
home, attended by all the people, who followed to 
do him honouf^e found his daughter Tertia, at that 
time a little infant, cryirl^ bitterly. He embraced 
her, andfbsiced her the cause of her tears. Tertia, 
hugging him with her little arms, “ Do you not know 
“ then, father,” said she, “ that our Perseus is dead ?” 
She spoke of a little dog she had brought up, called 
Perseus. “ And at' a very good time, my dear 
“ child,” swd Paulus jEdiilius, struck with the word; 
“ 1 accept this omen with joy.” The ancients car- 
rbd their superstition with respect to this kind of for- 
ioitoos occurrences veiry high. 
vThe manner" in whidi Paulus .Xmilius prepared 
^ the war he was chfffged with, gave room to judge 
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of the success to be ei^ected from it. He demanded, 
first, that commissioners should be. sent into Mace* 
donia to inspect the array and fleet, and to make 
their report, after an exact enquiry, erf the number 
of troops which were necessary to be added both by 
sea and land. They were also to inform themselves, 
as near as possible, of the number of the king’s 
forces ; where they and die Romans actually lay ; if 
the latter were encamped in the forests, or had en- 
tirely passed them, and vwere arrived in the plain; 
upon which , of the allies they might rely with cer- 
tainty ; which of them were dubious and waveiv 
ing; and whom they might regard as declared ene- 
mies; for how long time they had provisions, and; 
from whence they might be supplied with them either 
by land or water ; what had passed during the last 
campaign, either in the army by land, or in the fleet. 
As an able and experienced general, he thought it 
necessary to enter fully into this detail ; convinced 
that the plan of the campaign upon which he was 
about to enter, could not be formed, nor its opera- 
tions concerted, without a perfect knowledge of all 
these particulars, The senate highly approved these 
wise measures, and appointed commissioners, with 
the approbation of Paulus iEmilius, who set out two 
days after. 

During their absence, aadience was given the am- 
bassadors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and 
queen of Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome 
of the unjust enterprises of Antioebus, king of Syria; 
which have been before related, r 

The commis^oners madb extraordinai^ dispatch. 
Upon their return, they reported that Marcias hod 
forced the |>as8es of Macedonia, to get entrance into 
the country, but with more danger than udlky : that 
the king was advanced into Pforia, and in actual 
possession of it : that the two camps woe vety near 
each other, being separated only by the river Eoi^ 

: that the king avoided a' battle, and tbat.^ 
^man army was . neither in a conditioa to 
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hkn toilet, nor to forte bis lines: tbet ki addi^a 
to tbt other ioconmiltnees, s severe winter had 
bap^ed, from which they suffered exceedingly in 
tb^ mountainous ^untry, and were entirely pre- 
vented from acdng ; ainl ^t they had only provi- 
sions for six days : that the army of foe Mac^oniatis 
was supposed to amount to thirty thousand men; 
that if Appios Clawdius liad been sufficiently strong 
in the neighbourhood of Lychnidos, in Illyria, he 
might have acted with good effect against king Gen- 
tins ; but that Claudius and his troops were actually 
in great danger, unless a considerable reinforcement 
were knraediaWy sent him, or he ordered directly to 
qmt tlm post he then occupied. That after having 
visited foe camp, they bad repaired to the fleet : that 
they had been toki, that part of the crews were dead 
of diseases ; foat the rest of the allies, especially 
those of Sidly, w«o returned home ; and that the 
fleet was entirely in Want of seamen and soldiers ; 
that those who remained had not received their pay, 
and hod no clothes ;• that Eutnenes and his fleet, after 
b&vihg just shewn themselves, disappeared immedi- 
ately, without any cause foat could bp assigned ; and 
tbaftit seemed his inclinadons neither could nor ought 
to be relied on ; but that as for his brother Attains, 
bis goodwill was not to be doubted. 

Upon this report of foe commissioners, after Paulus 
.SiBsilbs had |^ep his opinion, foe senate decreed 
that Ik should set’ forward without loss df time for 
^iwci^nia, with foe pretor Cn. Octavius; who had 
the command of the fleCt, and L Anidus, another 
prastor, who* was to' sucboed Ap. Claudius in’ his 
posd near Lychnidus, itf IllyfNU The nodtbcr of 
troops^ which each of fo^ was to eoffimaud, was 
rtsgUlated in foe folfowing manner. 

I The trooi>sof whkb foe army of Paulus Emilias 
comMed, aniounfod to fden^-flve thousand e^t 
buodred men'; font is, tWo KOmtm lemons, each 
cnilpiKhd ai six thousand foot and thi*ee hundred 
faarid|i ad nutny of foe ndtottyof foe 
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and twice tiie nuiater ,of horse. He had, beside, 
six hundred horse rdsed in Ga^ Cisalpina, aixl 
some auxiliary troops from the allies of Greece and 
Asia. The whole, in all probability, did not amount 
to more tkin tlurty thousand men. The prstor Ani< 
dud was to have also two legions ; but they consisted 
of only five thousand foot and three hundrecf horse 
each ; which, with ten thousand of the Italian allies 
and eight hundred horse, composed the army under 
hkn of twenty-one thousand two hundred men. The 
troops that served on board the fleet were five tliou- 
sand men. These three bodies together made fifty- 
six thousand two hundred men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make this 
year in Macedonia seemed of the utmost conse- 
quence, every precaution was taken that m^t con- 
duce to the success of it. The consuls and people 
bad the choice of the tribunes who were to serve in 
it, and each commanded in his turn an entire legion. 
It was decreed that none should be elected into this 
employment but such as bad already served, and 
Paulus iEmilius was left at liberty to choose out of 
all the tribunes such as he approved for bis army : he 
had twelve for the two legions. 

It must be allowed that the Romans acted with 
great wisdom upon this occasion. They had, as we 
have seen, unanimously ctmsen as consul and general, 
the person ampi^t them who wfts indisputably the 
greatest captain of hb time. They bad resolved that 
no officers should be rabed to the post of tribune, but 
such as were dbtingubhed by their merit, experience, 
and capacity, instanced id real service ; advantages 
that are not always ^e ^eot< birth, or senksrby, 
to which indeed the Romans paid littie or tm regard. 
They did more : 1^ a partial exception, 'compati- 
ble with republican government^ Paulas JEmilius was 
Idt at entire liberty to dioose such of tiie tribunes as 
he thought fit ; well knowing tte great importance nt 
a perfiset union between the ^meral and (he takers 
who serve under him, in order to insure tiie -fiKAet 
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and pailctaal execution of the qpinmands of the for> 
mer, who is, in a. manner the soul of the army, and 
ouf^t to direct all its motions, which cannot be done 
witoout the best understanding between them, founded 
in.a love for the public good, with which neither io'^ 
terest, jealousy, nor ambition, are capable of inter- 
fering. 

After all these regulations were made, the consul 
Paulus ^milius repaired from the senate to the 
assembly of the people, to whom he spoke in this 
manner. “ You seem to me, Romans, to have ex- 
“ pressed more joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, 
“ than when I was elected consul, or entered upon 
“ that office ; and to me your joy seemed to be oc- 
“ casioned by the hopes you conceived that I should 
“ put an end, in a manner worthy of the grandeur 
and reputation of the Roman people, to a war, 
which, in your opinion, has already been of too 
“ long continuance. I have reason to believe,, that 
“ the same gods,* who have occasioned Macedonia 
“ to fall to my lot, will also assist me with their pro- 
“ tection in conducting and terminating this war suc- 
“ cessfully : but of this I may venture to assure you, 
that I shall do my utmost not to fall short of your 
“ expectations. The senate has wisely regulated every 
thing necessary for the expedition with which I am 
'* diarged; and, as l am drdered to set out immedi- 
“ ately, in wbkh 1. shall make no delay, I am con- 
“ vinoedthat my colleague, C. Licinius, out of his great 
“ aeaJ for the public service, will raise and march off 
“ the troops appoiined for me, with as much ardbur 
“ amskexp^tion os if the/were for himself. I shall 
take care to remit to yba, a» well as to the senate, 
‘^an exact account of aU that passes; and you may 
%i!ely upon the c^tainty and truth of my letters: 

. begof^^m a great favour, that you will not 
^%gi9ei«aeditto, OF attribute consequence % your cFe- 

. vf WM ipefaveii;op«ion ia:ail ages and natioiu, that tin 
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“ dulity to the .vague and nnauthenticatcd reports 
“ whidi are frequefitly spread abroad.- I perceive 
“ well, in this war, more than any other, that with 
“ whatever resolution people may determine todisre- 
“ gard these rumours, they will not fail to make an 
“ impression, and inspire some degree of discourage- 
“ ment. There are those, who in company, and even 
** at table, command armies, regulate the disposition 
“ of tlie forces, and prescribe all the operations of the 
“ campaign. They know* better than we where we 
“ should encamp, and what posts it is necessary for 
us to seize ; at what time, and by what defile, we 
“ ought to enter Macedonia ; where ^t is proper to 
“ establish ur magazines ; from whence, either by 
“ sea or land, we are to bring provisions ; when we 
“ are to fight the enemy, and when lie still. They 
“ not only prescribe what is best to be done, but for 
“ deviating ever so little from their plans, they make 
“ it a crime in their consul, and cite him before their 
tribunal. £ut know, Romans, this is a great impe* 
“ diment with your generals. All have not the reso- 
** lution and constancy of Fabius, to despise impcr- 
“ tinent reports. He could choose rather to suffer 
" the people upon such rumours to invade his autbo- 
“ rity, than to ruin the business of the state in order 
“ to secure to himself their good- o[)inion, and an 
empty name. | am far from believing that generals 
stand in no need of advice : I thiuk, on the contrary, 
“that whoever would conduct every thing alone, 
upon his own opinion, and without consulting the 
“judgment of others, shews more presumption than 
“ prudence. But some mtiy ask. How then shall we 
“ act reasonably? By not suSeriagrany persons to ob- 
“ trude their advice upon your generals, but such as 
are, in the first place, versed in the art of war, and 
“ have learned from experiacoe what it is to com- 
“ mand ; and in the are tipon the spot* 

“ who know the eaensy^ are witnesses in person to 
,*ufdldiat passes, apd sbarersoVtid) us in all dangers. 

“ If there be any one wbooonceives himself captUa 

VOl. VII. 
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“ of aasisting me with his cdunscls m the war you have 
“ charged me with, let him not refuse to do the 
“ repuhlic that service^ but let him go with me into 
“ Macedonia ; a ship, horses, tents, provisions, shall 
“ all be supplied him at my charge. But if he will not 
“ take so much trouble, and prefers the tranquillity 

of the city to the dangers and fatigues of the field, 
“ let him not take upon him to bold the helm, and 
“ continue idle in port. The city of itself supplies 
“ sulficient matter of discourse on other satinets; 

but as for these, let it be silent, and know, that we 
“ shall pay no regard to any counsels, but such as 
“ shall be givin us in the camp itself.” 

Tins ctiscourse of Paulus J&milius, which abounds 
wUh reason and good sense, shews that men are the 
same in all ages of the world. Peofde have an in- 
credible itch for examining, criticizing, and con- 
demning tlie conduct of generalsi, and do not observe, 
that by so doing they act in manifest contradiction to 
reason and justice : to reason ; for what can be more 
absurd and ridiculous, than to see persons, withont 
any knowledge or experience in war, set themselves 
up for censors of the most able generals, and pronounce 
with a magisterial air upon tliek actions ? to justice ; 
for the most experienced can stake no certain judg- 
ment witliout being upon the spot; the least circum- 
stance of time>. place, disposition of the troops, secret 
orders, not divulged, being capable of making an ab- 
solute change b die general rules of conduct. But 
we most not expect to see a failing reformed, that has 
its source in the euriosky and vanity of botnan na- 
ture ; and generals would do wisely, after the ex- 
ample of Pauhie .Emilias, to despise these city re- 
ports, and crude opinions of idle people, who have 
Qoitiiifig eke la do, and have generally as Btdc judg- 
ment as tmsiaese. 

> Paudw i^Quhos, after baini^diMdMrged, according 
to ottstom, the duties of Tehran, set out for Macedo- 
nia^ Huth UmpmcoeCmOctadu^tawheta diecoin- 
aMMl of bbefinek hodlwea attottod. 
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Whilst they were employed at Rome in making 
preparations for the war, Perseus, on his side, had not 
been asleep. The fear of the approaching danger 
wliich threatened him, having at length got the bet- 
ter of his avarice, he agreed to give Gentius, king of 
Illyria, three hundred talents of silver, (that is, three 
hundred tliousand crowns,) and purchased his alliance 
at that price. 

He sent ambassadors at the same time to Rhodes, 
convinced that if that i^and, very powerful at that 
time by sea, should embrace his party, Rome would 
be very much embarrassed. He sent deputies also 
to Eumenes and Antiochus, two very potent kings, 
and ca[>able of giving him great aid. Perseus did 
wisely in having recourse to these measures, and in 
endeavouring to strengthen himself by such supports ; 
but he entered upon them too late. He ought to 
have begun by taking those steps, and to have made 
them the first foundations of his enterprise. He did 
not think of putting those remote powers in motion, 
till he was reduced almost to extremity, and his af- 
fairs were almost absolutely desperate. It was rather 
calling in spectators and associate.s of his ruin, than 
aids and supports. The instructions which he gave 
his ambassadors were very solid and forcible, as we 
shall soon see ; but he should have made use of them 
three years sooner, and Have waited their effect, be- 
fore he embarked, almost alone,, in the war against 
so powerful a people, and one that Imd so many re- 
sources in case of misfortune. 

The ambassadors had the same instructions for 
both those kings. They* represented to them, that 
there was a natural enmity between republics and 
monarebies. That the Roman people attacked the 
kings mie after aootsher,‘«tnd, what added extremely 
to the indignii^, i^t they employed tbe forces of the 
kings themseivee to rtim them in succession. That 
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they had crushed his father by the assistance of AU 
talus ; that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in some mea* 
sure, by that of his father Philip, Antiochus had been 
subjected, and that at present they had armed Eu- 
menes and Prusias against himself. That after the 
kingdom of Macedonia should be destroyed, Asia 
would [>e the next to experience the same fate; of 
which they had already usurped a part, under the 
specious pretext of re-establishing the cities in.their 
ancient liberty ; and that Syria’s turn would soon fol- 
low. That they had already begun to prefer Prusias' 
to Eumenes by particular distinctions of honour, and 
had deprived Antiochus of the fruits' of his victories 
in Egypt. Perseus requested of them, either to in- 
duce the Romans to give Macedonia peace ; or, if they 
persevered in the unjust design of continuing the war, 
to regard them as the common enemy of all kings. 
The ambassadors treated with Antiochus openljy, and 
without any reserve. 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoners, and treat^ 
only in secret upon the real cause of their mission. 
There had passed already several conferences, at dif- 
ferent times and places, upon the same subject, which 
had begun to render that prince very much suspected 
by the Romans. It was not that Eumenes desired in 
reality, that Perseus should be victorious against the 
Romans ; the enormnous power be would then have 
had, would have given him umbrage, and highly 
alarmed his jealousy ; neither was be more willing to 
declare openly against him, or to make war upon him. 
But, in hopes to see the tWo parties equally inclined 
to peace ; Perseus, from iiis fear of the misfortunes 
which might befall bira; the .Rtmians, from being 
weary of a war spun out to too great a length ; he 
desloed to becom* tbe mediator of a peace ^tweeo 
tbein, ood to make Perseus purchase his mediation, 
or at least his inaction and neutrality, at a high price. 
Tha| .was already agreed upon, and was fifteen hun- 
dred talents (fift^ hundred thousand crowns). liia 
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only difference that remained, was in settling the time 
for the payment of that sum. Perseus was for wait* 
ing till the service was perfornied, and in the mean 
time offered to deposit the money in Samothracin. 
Eumenes did not believe himself secure in that, be- 
cause Samothracia depended on Perseus ; and there- 
fore he insisted upon immediate payment of’part of 
the money. This broke up the treaty. 

He failed likewise in another negociation, which 
mi^ht have been no less irf his favour. He had caused 

o ^ 

a body of Gauls to come from the other side of tlie 
Danube, consisting of ten thousand horse and as 
many foot, and bad agreed to give ten pieces of gold 
to each horseman, five to the infantry, and a thou- 
sand to their captains. I have observed above, that 
these Gauls had taken the name of Bastarnm. When 
he received advice that they w'ere arrived upon the 
frontiers of his dominions, he went to meet them 
with half his troops, and gave orders, that in the towns 
and villages, through which they were to pass, great 
quantities of com, wine, and cattle, should be pro* 
vided for them ; he had presents for their principal 
officers, of horses, arms, and jackets; to these he 
added some money, which was to be distributed 
amongst a small number: be Imagined he should gain 
the multitude by this bait. The king halted near the 
river Axius, where he €ncamped with his troops. 

He deputed Antigonus, one of the Macedonian 
lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty leagues 
distant from him. Antigonus was astonished when 
he saw men of prodigious stature, skilful in all the 
exercises of the body, add in handling their arms ; 
and haughty and audacioii^ in tlieir language, which 
abounded with menaces and bravadoes. He set off, 
in the best terms, the orders bis mastm' bad 
for their good recepUon wherever they passed, and 
the presents be had prepared for them ; after which 
be invited them to advance to^a certain place be men- 
tioned, and to send their principal officers to. ^ 
king. The Gauls were not apeojde to be put off with 
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words. Clofldicus, the general^ and king of these 
strangers, came directly to the point; and asked, 
whether he had brought the sum agreed on. As no 
answer was given to that question, “ Go,” said he, 
“ and let your prince know, that till he sends the 
“ hostages and sums agreed on, the Gauls will not stir 
“ from hence.” The king, upon the return of his de- 
puty, assembled his council. He foresaw what they 
would advise ; but, as he was a much better guardian 
of his money than of his kingdom, to disguise his 
avarice, he expatiated upon the perfidy and ferocity 
of the Gauls; adding, that it would be dangerous to 
give such numbers of them entrance into Macedonia, 
from which every thing was to be feared, and that 
five thousand horse would be sufficient for him. 
Every body perceived that his sole apprehension was 
for bis money; but ftobody dared to contradict him. 
Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and told them his 
master had occasion for no more than five thousand 
horse. Upon which they raised an universal cry 
and murmur against Perseus, who had made them 
Come so far merely to insult them. Clondicus hav- 
ing asked Antigonus again, whether he had brought 
the money for the five thousand horse; as the deputy 
sought for an evasion, and gave no direct answers, 
the Gauls grew furious, and were just going to cut 
him in pieces, and he himshlf was under terrible ap* 
prehensions. * However, they paid respect to his 
quality of deputy, and dismissed him w ithoul any ill 
treatment of his person. The Gauls marched away 
immediately, resumed their route to the Danube, and 
plundered Thrace in their way home. 

Perseus, with so considerable a reinforcement, 
might have given the Romans great trouble. He 
domd have detached those Gauls into Thessaly, where 
they might have plundered the country, and taken 
die strongest places. By that means, remaining 
quiet about the river Eoipcus, lie might have put it 
Wit of the power of the Romans either to have peno^ 
kito Macedonia, of which he might have baited 
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tl)« CQtrsiice with hi$ troops, or to have subsisted any 
longer in the coontr^, because they could have drawn 
no pj'ovisions as before from Thessaly, which would 
have been entirely laid waste. The avarice by which 
he was gov>erned, prevented his making any use of so 
great an advantage. 

The same vice made him lose another of the same 
nature. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and 
the extreme danger that threatened him, he iiad at 
length consented to give^entius the three hundred 
talents, which he had demanded for more than a year, 
for raising troops and fitting but a fleet. Pantaiiclius 
had negociated this treaty for the king'of Macedonia, 
and had begun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents 
(ten thousand crowns) in part of the sum promised 
him. Gentius dispatched his ambassadors, and with 
them persons in whom he could confide, to receive 
the money. He directed them also, when all should 
be concluded, to join Perseus’s ambassadors, and to 
go with them to Rhodes, in order to induce that re- 
public to form an alliance with them. Pantauclius had 
represented to him, that if the Rhodians came into it, 
Rome would not be able to make head against the 
three powers united. Perseus received those ambas- 
sadors with all possible marks of distinction. After 
the interchange of hostages, and the taking of oaths 
on both sides, it only remained to deliver the three 
hundred talents. The ambassadors and agents of the 
Illyrian repaired to Pella, where *tbe money was told 
down to them, and put into chests, under the seal of 
the ambassadors, to be conveyed into Illyria. Per- 
seus had covertly given orders to tlie persons charged 
witli this convoy, to march slowly, and by short 
journeys, and when they arrived upon the frontiers of 
Macedonia to stop for his further orders. During 
all this time, Pantauchus, w'ho bod remained at the 
court of Illyria, pressed the king with great earnest- 
ness to declare against the Romans by some act cX 
hostility. In the mean while arrived ambaBsadors 
finm the Romans, to n^fociate an alliance with Gentius. 
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He had already received teir talents byway of earnest, 
and was informed that the whole sum was upon the 
road. Upon the repeated solicitations of Pantauchus, 
in vblation of all rights human and divine, he caused 
the two ambassadors to be imprisoned, under pretence 
that they were spies. As soon as Perseus had re- 
ceived* this news, believing him sufficiently and irre- 
trievably engaged against the Romans by so glaring 
an act, he ‘recalled those who carried the three hun- 
dred talents; congratulating himself in secret upon 
the good success of his perfidy, and his great dexte- 
rity in saving his money. But he did not see that he 
only kept it in reserve for the victor ; whereas he 
ought to have eni ployed it in defending himself against 
him, and to conquer him, according to the maxim of 
Philip and his son Alexander, the most illustrious of 
his predecessors, who used to say, “ That victory 

should be purchased with money, and not money 

saved at the expence of victory.” 

The ambassadors of Perseus and Gentius met with 
^ favourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was im- 
parted to them, by which the republic had resolved 
to employ all their credit and power to oblige the 
two parties to make peace, and to declare against 
that which should refuse to accept proposals for an 
accommodation. 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired to 
their posts in the beginning of the spring ; the consul 
to Macedonia, Octavius to Oreum with the fleet, and 
Anicius into Illyria. 

The success of the latter was as rapid as fortunate. 
He was to carry on the war against Gentius, and 
put an end to it before it was known at Home that it 
was begun. Its duration was only of thirty days. 
Having treated Scorda, the capital of the country, 
wliicb had surrendered to him, with great mode- 
catbn,' the other cities soon followed its example. 
Gentius himself was reduced to come and throw 
hitnself'at Anicius’s fe^t to implore bis mercy ; con- 
ieaoin^ with tears in bis eyes, bis fault, or rather 
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folly, in having abandoned tlio party of the Romans. 
The praetor treated him with humanity. His first 
care was to take the two ambassadors out of prison. 
He sent one of them,- named Perpenna, to Rome, to 
carry the news of his victory, and some days after 
caused Gentius to be conducted thither, witli his 
mother, wife, children, brother, and the princifial 
lords of the country. The sight of such illustrious 
prisoners very much augmented the people’s joy. 
Pul)lic thanksgivings were made to the gods, and the 
teiiinles wje j 8 »»crowded with a vast concourse of per- 
sb'ns of all sexes and ages. 

When Paulus iEmilins approached ‘the enemy, he 
found Perseus encamped near the sea, at the foot of 
mount Olympus, in places which seemed inaccessible. 
He hud the Enipeus in front, whose banks were very 
high ; and on the side where he lay, he had thrown 
up strong, intrenchments, with towers at proper di- 
stances, on which were placed balistae, and other ma- 
chines for discharging darts and stones upon the ene- 
my, if they ventured to approach. Perseus had for- 
tified himself in such a manner, as made him believe 
himself entirely secure, and gave him hopes of weak- 
ening, and at last repulsing, Paulus iEmilius by 
length of time, and tbe ditficulties he would find in 
subsisting his troops and maintaining his ground, in a 
country already eaten up4)y the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adversary he bad 
to cope with. Paulus ^Einilius employed his thoughts 
solely in preparing every thing for action, and was 
continually meditating expedients and measures for 
executing some enterprise with success. He began 
by establishing an exact and severe discipline in his 
army, which be found corrupted by the licentiousness 
in w hich it had been suffered to live. He reformed 
several things, as w ell with regard to tbe arms of the. 
troops, as the duty of sentinels. It bad been a cus- 
tom amongst tbe soldiers to criticise their general, 
to examine, all bis actions amongst themselves, to 
prescribe bis duties, and to point out what be 
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ought, or ought not, to do. spoke to them trith 
resolution and dignity. He gave them to under- 
stand that such discourses did not become a soldier ; 
that he ought to make only three things his business : 
the care of his body, in order to render it robust and 
active^ that of his arms, to keep them always clean, 
and in good condition ; and that of his provisions,* 
that he might be always in readiness to march upon 
the first notice ; that for the rest, he ought to rely 
upon the goodness of the iihmortal gods, and the vigi- 
lance of his general. That for himself, he should 
omit nothing that might be necessary to give them oo- 
casion to evince their valour ; and that they had only 
to take care to do their duty well when the signal was 
given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by 
this discourse. The old soldiers declared that they 
had never known their duty aright till that day. A 
surprising change was immediately observed in the 
camp. Nobody was idle in it. The soldiers were 
seen sharpening their swords, polishing their helmets, 
cuirasses, and shields ; practising an active motion 
under their arms ; whirling their javelins, and bran- 
dishing their naked swords ; in short, forming and 
inuring themselves in all military exercises ; so that 
it was easy to foresee that, upon the first opportunity 
they should have of comitt^ to blows with the enemy, 
they were determiped to conquer or die. 

The camp was situated very commodiously, but 
wanted water, which was a great inconvenience to 
the army. Paulus jEmilius, whose thoughts ex- 
tended to every thing, seelhg mount Olympus before 
him very high, and cov€red all over with trees ex- 
tremely green and flourishing, judged, from the 
quantity and quality of those trees, that there must 
be spring of water in the caverns of the mountain, 
and at tne same time ordered openings to be made 

* Tbo Roman sddien aonMliinci carried prorinnaa &r ten or 
twelve days. 
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at the foot of it, and {{its to be dug in the sand. The 
surface * was scarce brok^ up, when springs of water 
were seen to run, muddy at hrst, and in small quan* 
titles, but in a little while very clear, and in great 
abundance. Tiiis event, though natural, was looked 
upon by tire soldiers as a singular favour of the gcMis, 
who had taken Paulus vErtiilius under their protec- 
tion ; and made him more beloved and respected by 
them than before. 

When Perseus saw wh&t passed in the Roman 
camp, — the ardour of the soldiers, their active beha- 
viour, and the various exercises by wiiich they pre- 
pared themselves for combat, — he began to be truly 
disquieted, and perceived plainly that he had no lunger 
to deal with a Licinius, an liostilius, or a Marcius; 
and that the Roman army was entirely changed,* to- 
gether with the general. He redoubled bis attention 
and application on his side, animated his soldiers, 
employed himself in forming them by different exer- 
cises, added new fbrtiffcations to the old, and used 
all means to secure his camp from danger or insulL 

In the mean time came the news of the victory in 
Illyria, and of the taking of the king with all hks fa- 
mily. This caused incredible joy in the Roman army, 
and excited amongst the soldiers an inex[)re8sibie 
ardour to signalize themselves also on their side. For 
it is common, when two ailuies act in different parts, 
for the one to be unwilling to give.place to the other, 
eitlier in valour or glory. Perseus endeavoured at 
first to suppress this new s, but his care to stifle it only 
served to make it more public and ^certain. The 
alarm was general amongst bis troops, and made 
them appret^nsive of the sa’me fate. 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambassadors, 
who came to make the same proposals to the army 
in regard to peace, tlmt at Rome had so highly 

- Vix dtdMcta tmma arena trot, cthn Koturigines twbidepritnd 
tt tenuei emicare, dein liMidam Jundere atptam, y«Ai( 

dein deno, coeperunt. Anquaemm ea gmgve ret ducifama et auc^ 
tartia^ epudt militM a^edt, Liv. 
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offended the senate. It is e^sy to judge in what 
manner they were received in the camp. Some, in the 
height of their anger, were for having thein dismissed 
with insult. The consul thought the best way to 
express his contempt for them, was to reply coldly, 
that he would give them an answer in fifteen days. 
To shew how' little he valued the pacific mediation of 
the Rhodians, he assembled his council to delibe- 
rate upon the means of entering upon action. It is 
probable that the Romhn army, which the year 
before penetrated into Macedonia, had, quitted it,' 
and returned into Thessaly ; perhaps upon account 
of provisions : for at present they consulted upon 
measures for opening a passage into Macedonia. 
Some, and those the oldest officers, were for attempt- 
ing to force the enemy’s intrenchments upon the 
banks of the Enipeus. They observed that the 
Macedonians, who the year before had been driven 
from higher and better fortihed places, could not 
sustain the charge of the Roman legions. Others 
were of opinion that Octavius, with the- fleet, 
should go to Thessalonica, and ravage the sea-coasts, 
in order to oblige the king, by that diversion, to 
detach part of his troops from the Enipeus for the 
defence of his country, and thereby leave the pass- 
age open. It is highly important for an able and 
experienced general to have it in his power to choose 
what measures he pleases. Paulus iEmilius had 
quite different views. He saw thsit the Enipeus, as 
well from its natural situation as from the fortifications 
which had been added to it, was inaccessible. He 
knew besides, without mentioning the machines 
disposed on all sides, that the enemy’s troops were 
much more expert than his own in discharging 
javelins and darts. To undertake the forcing of such 
iBipenetrabto lines as those were, had' been to ex- 
poK his troops to inevitable slaughter ; and a good 
TCneral spares the blood of bis soldiers, because he 
looks upofl himwlf as Umir fotber, and believes it 
his duty to preserve diem as his cbUdrai; He kept 
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quiet, therefore, for ^some days, without making the 
least movement. Plutarch says, that it was believed 
there never was an example of two armies so nume- 
rous, that lay so long in the presence of each other, 
in such profound peace and so perfect a tranquillity. 
At any other time the soldiers would have murniured 
through ardour and impatience ; but Paulus .'Emilius 
had taught them to acquiesce in the conduct of their 
leader. 

At length, after diligetrt enquiry, and using all 
means for information, he was told by two Perrhoe- 
bian merchants, whose prudence and fidelity he had 
experienced, that there was a way through Perrhoe- 
bia, which led to Pythium, a town situated upon 
the brow of mount •Olympus: that this way was 
not of difficult access, but was well guarded. Per- 
seus had sent thither a detachment of five thousand 
men. He conceived that, in causing an attack to 
be made in the night, and at unawares, by good troops, 
the enemy might be beaten from this post, and he 
take possession of it. It was necessary therefore to 
amuse tlie enemy, and to conceal bis real design. He 
sent for the prsetor Octavius, and having imparted 
his plan to him, he ordered him to go w ith his fleet 
to Heraclea, and to take ten days’ provisbns with 
him for a thousand men ; in order to make Perseus 
believe that he was going* to ravage the sea-coasts. 
At the same time he made bis son Fabius Maximus, 
then very young, with Scipio N’asica, the son-in- 
law of Scipio Africanus, set out : he gave them a de- 
tachment of five thousand chosen troops, and ordered 
them to march by tbe seft-side towards HeraoleSi 
as if they were to embark diere, according to what 
bad been proposed in the council. When they 
arrived there, tbs prastor told them tlie coosuFs 
orders. As soon as it was m^t, quitUog their 


* The perpeodkiilar heif^t of aouiit Olympiu, where Pythinsf 

wwiHoiied, wssopwi^of tenstadis, or « mile wd • qoailsr. 
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route by the coast, they advapced without halting 
towards Pythiuiu, over the mountains and rocks, 
conducted hy the two Perrhoebian guides. It had 
been concluded that they should arrive there the third 
day, before it was light. 

In the mean time Paulus jEmilius, to amuse the 

f 

enemy, and fwevent his having any other thoughts, 
the next day in the morning detached his light-armed 
troops, as if he intended to attack the Macedo- 
nians. They came to a* slight engagement in the 
very channel of the river, wiiich was then very low. 
The franks on each side, from the top to the bed 
of the river, bad a declivity of three hundred paces, 
and the stream was a thousand paces broad. The 
action passed in the sight of the king and consul, 
who were each with his troops in the front of their 
cantps. 'I’he consul caused the retreat to be sounded 
towards noon. The loss was almost equal on both 
sides. The next day the battle was renewed in the 
same manner, and almost at the same hour ; but it 
was warmer, and continued longer. The Romans 
bad not only those upon their hands with whom 
they fought ; but tlie enemy, from the tops of tbe 
towers placed along the banks, poured volleys of 
darts and stones upon them. The consul lost many 
more of his people this day, and made them retire 
late. I'hc third day Pafilus ./Emilius lay still, and 
seemed to design Jto attempt a passage near the sea. 
Perseus did not suspect in tbe least tbe danger that 
threatened him. 

Scipb had arrived in the nigbt of the ^ird day 
near Pythium, His troojis were very much fatigued, 
for w hich reason he tnaRe them resit themselves the 
remainder of the night. Perseus iti the mean Ume 
was very quiet, lint on a sudden a Cretan deserter, 
,#be' bad gt>ne off from Scipio’s troops, roused him 
from his security, by letting him know tlte compass 
the Jlomans bad takqn, to surprise him. The king, 
the news, detached, immediacy teo 
thetii^ forei^ sddiers, with two thousand Macedo- 
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nians, under the command of Milo, and ordered 
them with all possible dilt<rence to take possession 
of an eminence, which the Romans had still to pass 
before tliey arrived at Pythium. He accordingly 
got thither before them. A very severe engagement 
ensued upon this eminence, and the victory was for 
some time in suspense. But the king’s detachment 
at length gave way on all sides, and were put to the 
rout Scipio pursued them vigorously, and led his 
victorious troops into the plain. 

When, those who fled came to the camp of Perseus, 
tliey occasioned so great a terror in it, that he imme- 
diately decamped, amd retired by his rear, overwhelnr- 
ed with terror, and almost in despair. He held a great 
council, to deliberate upon the measures he was to 
pursue. The question was, whether it was best to halt 
under the walls of Pydna, to try the chance of a battle, 
or to divide his troops among bis towns, supply them 
well with provisions^ and expect the enemy there, 
who could not subsist long in a country, which be 
would take care to lay waste, and which could furnish 
neither forage fear the horse, nor provisions for the 
men. The latter resolution was attended with great 
inconveniences, and betokened a prince reduced to the 
last extremity, and destitute of cither hope or resource; 
not to mention the hatred he would draw upon hinoself 
by mining the country, v^ich was to be not only 
commanded but executed in person Jiy the king himself. 

Whilst Perseus, uncertain what to resolve, fluctuated 
in doubt, the principal officers represented to him, that 
hisarmy was much superiorto that of the Romans; that 
bis troops were determined to behave well, having tbeif 
wives and children to defend; that being himsetf wife-, 
ness of all their actions^ and iightipg at their bead, 
they would behave with double ardour, and givep^fs 
of their valour io emukdon of eatch otbw. These 
reasons reanimated the prince. He retired under 
the walls of Pydna, wlieve Iw ew»mpect, and pre> 
pared' for a battle. He forg^ nothing that might 
Gottdaco to the advantage of Im grouady au%«Bd 
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every ooe his post, and gave all his orders with great 
presence of mind ; resolved to attack the Romans as 
soon as they appeared. 

The place where he encamped was a bare level 
country, very fit for drawiog up a great body of 
heavy-armed foot in battle. Upon tiie right and 
left there was a ridije of little hiils, which, joining 
together, gave the light-armed foot and the<archer8 
a secure retreat, andalso afforded them the means of 
concealing tlieir march tosurrodnd the enemy, and to 
charge them in flank. The whole front of the army 
was covered' by tw o small rivers, which had not much 
water at that time, in consequence of the season (for 
it was then about the end of summer), but whose 
steep banks would give the Romans great trouble, 
and break their ranks. 

Paulus jEtnilius being arrived at Pythium, and 
having joined Scipio’s detachment, marched down 
into the plain, and advanced in order of battle 
against the enemy ; keeping always on the sea-coast, 
for the conveniwce of having provisions brought in 
barks from the Roman fleet. But when be came 
in view of the Macedonians, and bad considered the 
good disposition of their army, and the number of 
their troops, he halted, to deliberate upon what he 
had to do. 

The young officers, fuU of ardour and impatience 
for the battle, advanced at the bead of the troops, 
and came, to him to entreat him to give battle tvith- 
out any delay. Scipio, whose boldness was increased 
by his late s^'cess upon mount Olympus, distin* 
guished himself above all'the rest by» his earnestness, 
and the urgency of his request. He represented 
to him that the generals, bis predecessors, had suf*. 
fered the enemy to escape out of their , ^nds by de- 
lays, > That be was afraid Pmeus, would fly in the 
and they should be obliged to pursue him, 
with great, danger and difficulty, to the remotest 
(tf, his kingdom, in taking the. army take 
frt^ compaams throu^ d^les and forests, as bad 
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buppen^ ic the preceding years. He advised hitn^ 
therefore, whilst tJie 'enemy was in the open held, to 
attack him immediately, and not fo let slip so fair an 
occasion' of conquering him. 

“ Formerly (replied the consul to young Sdpio), 

“ I thought as you do now, and one day you will 
“ think as I do. 1 shall ^ve you the reasons of my 
“ conduct another time ; -at present, rely upon the 
“ discretion of an old general.” The young officer 
was silent, well convinced •that the consul had good 
reasons for acting as he did. 

After having spoken thus, he commanded the 
troops, who were at the Iiead of tlie rfrmy, in view 
of the enemy, to draw up in order of battle, and 
to present a front, as if they intended tq engage. 

They were disposed, according to the custom of the 
Romans, in three lines : at the same time the pio- 
neers, covered by those lines, were employed in 
forming a camp. As they were a great number, the 
work was soon completed. The consul then made 
the battalions hie off graduallyj beginning with the 
rear, which was nearest the workmen, and drew off 
the whole army into the intrenchments, without con- 
fusion, disorder, or being perceived by the enemy. 

The king, on his side, semng the Romans declined 
fighting, retired also into bis camp. 

It was an inviolaUe law * amongst the Romans, 
though they were to stay only one day or night in a 
place, to enclose themselves in a will-fortified camp : 
by that means they placed theq^elves oulof the reach 
of insult, and a void^ all sui^pri^. '^Iiiuii^diers looked 
upon tfos military abode a? tbmr mty$ the intreochf 
meota served instead <ff walls; mid tbe tentS) of bouses. 

r Hastatl. Priodpes.- Triari!. 

* Mfgom vaUi eautn immku portum ad anrna amt atrdtdi 
diieAcmtem.*^Pairia akem tamUtoHi kae ttin, vallum fie pn> 
mmUm tt tmuarima mm caip* mkti damm (K pame* 
Camatmiviaorinaplaa^miviaoptifiiffm. Lir.l.zli*. n.19, 
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In case of a battle, if the anny,were overcome, the 
camp served for their retreat and refuge; and, if 
victorious, they found it a place of quiet and secu- 
'rity. 

The night being come, and the troops having 
taken .their refreshment; whilst they had no other 
thoughts than of going to rest, on a sudden the 
moon, which was then at full, and already very 
high, began to grow dark; and the light failing by 
little and little, it changed its colour several times, 
and was at length totally eclipsed. A tribune, called 
C. Sulpitius Gallus, one of the principal officers of 
•the army, having assembled the soldiers the day be- 
fore with the consul’s permission, had apprised them 
of the eclipse, and pointed out to them the exact mo- 
ment when it would begin, and how long it would 
continue. The Roman soldiers therefore were not 
astonished at this accident ; they only believed that 
Sulpitius had more than human knowledge. But the 
whole camp of the Macedonians were seized with 
horror and dread ; and it was whispered throughout 
all the army, that this prodigy foretold the ruin of the 
king. 

The next day Paulus iEmilius, who was a very .re- 
ligious observer of all the ceremonies prescribed 
for the sacrifices, or rather very superstitious, employ- 
ed himself in offering oxen to Hercules. He sacri- 
ficed twenty, one after another, without finding any 
favourable sign in the entrails of those victims. 
At length, at the one-and-twentietb, be imagined h» 
saw such as promised him the victory, if he only de- 
fended himself, without attacking the enemy. At 
the same time he vowed a sacrifice to the same god 
of a hundred oxea, with public games. Having 
made an end of all these r^gious ceremonies, about 
nine in the nmmin^ he assembled bis council. He 
bad heard omiplaiots of 1^ slowness in attacking 
the dwmy. He was anxious therefore to |ive this 
assembly an account' of Ins ^duct^ especially out 
of regard for Scipio, to whom he had priunised 
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it. The reasons foj his not having giv^n battle the 
day before, were, first, because the enemy’s army 
was much superior in number to his own, which he 
had been obliged to weaken considerably by the' 
great detachment requisite to guard the baggage. In 
the second place, would it have been consisteqt with 
prudence to engage troops entirety fresh, with his, ex- 
hausted as they were by a long and painful march, 
by the excessive weight of their arms, by the heat 
of the sun, with which thdy had been almost broiled, 
and by thirst, which gave them almost insupport- 
able pain? In the last place, he insisted strongly 
on the indispensable necessity a good general was 
under, not to fight till he had a well- intrenched 
camp behind him, wdiich might, in case of accident, 
serve the army for a retreat. He concluded his 
discourse with bidding them prepare for battle the 
same day. 

We see here,* that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the duty of soldiers and subaltern officers, 
and that of a general ; the former have only to de- 
sire to engage, and behave well in battle; but the 
general’s business is to foresee, weigh, and compare 
every thing, in order to choose bis measures with ma- 
ture deliberation ; and frequently by a wise delay of 
some days, or even hours, he preserves an army, 
which an inconsiderate pftcipitation might have ex- 
posed to ruin. , 

Though the resolution for fighting bad been taken 
on both sides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance 
that drew on the battle, than the order of the ge- 
nerals, who were not Ih great baste on either 
side. Some Thracian soldiers charged a party of 
Romans in their return from foraging. Seven hun- 
dred Ligurians ran to assist those foragers. The 
Macedonians caused troops to advance, to support 

* Divisa inter exereitumJm^Ke mmia. Militihs et^idman 
fugnandi comemre; consuhando, cunctatiojU 

as2 
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the Thracians; and the reinforcements on both sides 
continually increasing, the battle at length became 
general. 

■ It is a misfortune that we have lost the passage 
of Polybius, and after him of Livy, which describes 
the or^r of this battle : this puts it out of my power 
to give a just idea of it, what Plutarch says being 
quite difforent from tlie little which remains, of it In 
Livy. 

In the be^nning of. the charge, the Macedonian 
phalanx distinguished themselves from all the king’s 
troops in a particular manner. Upon which Paulus 
JEmiiius advanced to the front ranks, and found, that 
the Macedonians, who formed the head of the pha- 
lanx, drove the points of their pikes into the shields 
of his soldiers in such a manner, that the latter, in 
spite of all their efforts, were unable to reach them 
with their swords ; and he saw, at the same time, 
that the whole front line of the enemies joined 
their bucklers, and presented their pikes. This 
rampart of brass and forest of pikes, impenetrable 
to bis legions, filled him with astonishment and 
terror. He often spoke afterwards of the impres- 
sion that dreadful sight made upon him, so strong 
as to make him doubt the success of the battle. 
But not to discourage bis troops, he concealed 
from them bis anxiety ; and appearing with a gay 
and serene countenance, rode through all the ranlm 
without helmet or cuirass, animating them with bis ex- 
pressions, and much more by bis example. The 
general, more than sixty years of age, was seen 
exposing himself to dangev and faUgue like a young 
pfficer.. " , 

The PeUgniaas, a people of Italy, who had at- 
tacked the Macedonian phalanx, not bdng able to 
break it with tbeir ntmost endeavours, one of tbehr 
officers took the standard of bis company, and tossed 
it into the midst of the enemy. The rest threw tbem- 
aelves, m coDse(]^uence,' like desperate men, upon that 
battolidn. AstooisUngactions m valour ensued on bodi 
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stdeSy with a most dreadful slaughter. The Feligniaaa 
eodeavoured to cuh the pikes of the Macedonmna 
with their swords, or to push them back with their 
bucklers; striving sometimes to pull them out of 
their bands, or to turn them aside, in order to open 
themselves an entrance between them. But the Ma- 
cedonians always keeping close order, and holding 
their pikes in both hands, presented that iron ram- 
part, and gave such violent strokes to those that 
rushed upon them, that, piercing shields and cuirasses, 
they laid the boldest of the Pelignians dead, who, 
without any caution, continued to throw themselves 
headlong, like wild beasts, upon the spears of their 
enemies, and to rush upon a death they saw before 
their eyes. 

The whole front line being thus put into disorder, 
the second was discouraged, and began to fall back. 
They did not indeed fly; but, instead of advancing, 
they retreated toward mount Olocris.* When Pau- 
lus ./Emilius saw that, he tore his clothes, and was 
struck with extreme sorrow to sec, upon the first 
troops havii^ given way, that the Romans were afraid 
to face the phalanx. It presented a front covered 
thick with pikes, and close as an impenetrable in- 
trenchment; and continuing invincible, it could nei- 
ther be broken nor opened. But at length the in-' 
equality of the ground, and the great extent of the 
front of battle, not admitting the enemy to continue 
every where that line of bucklers*and pikes, Paulus 
.dUmilius observed the Macedonian phalanx was obliged 
to leave openings and intervals, and that it fell back 
(m, one side, whilst it advqpced on the other ; as must 
necessarily happen in great armies, when the troops, 
not always acting with the same vigour, fight also 
with different success. 

Paulus iEmilius, as an able general, wfa6 knew 
how to improve all advantages, dividing bis troops 
into plaiO(HU,'gave orders for to fall into tte 

DiitaiMataio was pnibabij OiymintP. 
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vok) spac68 of the enemy’s line, and to attack them 
no longer in front by a general charge, but by small 
detacbiimits, and in different places at the same 
lame. This order', so critically given, occasioned 
the gaining of the battle. The Romans immediately 
fell into the void spaces, and thereby put it out of the 
enemy’s power to use their long pikes, charging 
them in flank and rear, where they were uncovered. 
The phalanx was broken in an instant ; and all its 
force, which consisted sojely in its union and tlie 
weight of the whole body together, vanished and dis- 
appeared. When they came to fight man tO man, 
or platoon to platoon, the Macedonians with their 
short swords struck upon the Roman shields, which 
were very strong and solid, and covered them almost 
from head to foot ; and on the contrary, they opposed 
only small bucklers against the swords of the Ro- 
mans, which were heavy and strong, and handled 
with such force and vigour, that they scarce dis- 
charged a blow which did not either cut deep, or 
make shields and armour fly in pieces, and draw 
blood. The phalanx having lost their advantage, 
and being taken on their weak side, stood their 
ground with great difficulty, and were at length over- 
thrown. 

The king of Macedonia, abandoning himself to his 
fear, rode off full speed in the beginning of the battle, 
and retired into the city of Pydna, under pretence of 
going to offer a sacrifice to Hercules ; as if, says 
Plutarch, Hercules were a god that would receive the 
sacrifices of abject’ cowards, or give ear to unjust 
VOWS} for it is not just that he should be victorious, 
who durst not face his enemy : whereas the same god 
received the prayer of Paulus iEmilius, because he 
asked victory with sword in band, and mvoked his 
aid while be fought valiantly. 

It was in the attack of the phalanx where the 
battle was warmest, and where the Romans found 
the greatest resistance. It was there also, that the 
HOD of €ftto, Pauiu3 \£inilitt8’8 80ii*4n-law, after 
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having done prodigies of valour, unhappily lost his 
sword, which slipped out of his hand. Upon this 
accident, quite distracted and inconsolable, he ran 
through the ranks, and assembling a body, of brave 
and resolute young soldiers, he rushed headlong and 
furious upon the Macedonians. After extraordi- 
nary efforts, and a most bloody slaughter^ they 
made the latter give way; and remaining masters 
of the ground, tliey proceeded to search for the sword, 
which they found at last with great difficulty under 
heaps of arms and dead Godies. Transported with 
that good fortune, and raising shouts of victory, they 
fell with new ardour upon such of the. enemy as yet 
stood firm ; so that at length the three thousand Ma- 
cedonians who remained, and were a distinct body 
from the phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces,; not a 
man of them quitting his rank, or ceasing to fight to 
the last moment of his life. 

After the defeat of tins body, all the rest fled; 
and so great a number of them were killed, that the 
whole plain) to the foot of the mountain, was co- 
vered with the dead ; and the next day, when the 
Romans passed the river Leucus, they found the 
waters still stained with blood. It is said that up- 
wards of five-and-twenty thousand men on the side of 
the Macedonians perished in this battle. The Ro- 
mans lost only a hundred, and made eleven or twelve 
thousand prisoners. The cavalry, which bad no share 
in this battle, seeing the foot put to the rout, bad re- 
tired ; and the Romans, whose fury was principally 
directed against the phalanx, did not think at that 
time of pursuing them. 

This great battle was decided so suddenly, that 
the charge, which began ai three in the afternoon, 
was followed by the victory before four. The rest 
of the day was employed in the pursuit, which was 
carried very far; so that the troops did not return 
till late in the night All the servants m the army 
went out to meet their roasterjs with great shouts of 
joy, and conducted them with torches to the camp, 
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where tbeif Imd made illuminations, and covered the 
tents witk wreaths of ivy* and crowns of laoreK 

But in the midst of his great victory, the general 
was in extreme affliction. Of the two sons he had 
in the battle, the youngest; who was but seventeen 
years old, and whom he loved with most tenderness, 
becauae he had already given great hopes of himself, 
did not appear. The camp was in an universal alarm, 
and the cries of joy were changed into a mournful 
silence. They searched foi; him with torches amongst 
the dead, but to no purpose. At length, W'hen the 
night was very far advanced, and they despaired 
of ever seeing him more, he returned from the pur- 
suit, attended by only two or three of his comrades, 
all covered with the blood of the enemy. Paulus 
iErailius thought he had recovered him from the 
dead, and did not begin to taste the Joy of his vic- 
tory till that moment. He was reserved for other 
tears, and losses no less to be deplored. The young 
Roman, of whom we speak, was the second Scipio, 
who was afterwards called Africanus, and Numanti- 
nus, from having destroyed Carthage and Numantia. 
He was adopted by the son of Scipio, the conqueror 
of Hannibal. The consul immediately dispatched 
three couriers of distinction (of whom his son Fabius 
was one) to carry the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean time, Perseus, continuing his flight, 
had passed the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to 
gain Pella, with all his cavalry, which had escaped 
fi'om the battle without striking a blow. The foot- 
soldiers that fled in disorder, meeting them upon the 
road, reproached them in, the sharpest terms, calling 
them cowards and traitors; and carrying their resent- 
ment further, they pulled them off their horses, and 
wounded a great number of them. The kin^ who 
dreaded the emisequences of that tumult, quitted 

^ This was a coitofii amonji^ tfae Romans. Cdom wriles in 
ibe ihkffl book of tha cifil war. That he fiaund in Pnmpe/s camp 
iba of LentuSos, and soma others, covered with ivy. L etiom 
JUmuH et Komm/fortrm tidfmutculafrtama toferd. 
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the high road, and, that he might not be known, 
folded up his royal fhantle, put k behind him, took 
the diadem from bis head, and carried it in his hand ; 
and, in order to discourse with his friends with the 
more ease, he alighted, and led his horse in his Ivand. 
Several of those who attended him took different 
routes from his, under various pretexts ; less to’ avoid 
the pursuit of the enemy, than to shun the fury of 
their prince, whose defeat had only served to irritate 
and inflame his natural ferocity. Of all his courtiers, 
three only remained with him, and those all foreigners. 
Evander of Crete, whom he had employed to assas- 
sinate king fiumenes, was one of them.* He retained 
his fidelity for him to the last. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he 
stabbed two of his treasurers with his own hands, for 
being so bold as to represent to him the faults he had 
committed, and with ill-timed freedom, to give him 
their advice upon what was necessary to be done 
for the retrieving his affairs. This cruel treatment of 
two of the principal officers of bis court, who had 
failed only out of an imprudent and ill-timed zeal, 
entirely lost him the affection of every one. Alarmed 
by the almost universal desertion of his officers and 
courtiers, he,did not think himself safe at Pella, and 
left it the same night to go to Amphipolis, carrying 
along with him the greatest part of bis treasures. 
When be arrived there, he sent deputies to Paulus 
iEmilius, to implore his mercy. ‘From Ampbipolii 
he went into the island of Samotbracia, and took 
refoge in the temple of Castor and Pollux. All tbe 
cides of Macedonia openad their gates to the victor, 
and made their submission. . 

Tbe consul having quitted Pydna, arrived the 
next day at Pella, the happy situatioD of which be 
admired. The king’s treasures had been kept in this 
city: but only the three hundred talents he had sent 
to Gentius, king of Tkace, and afterwards caused 
to be brought beck, were found there. Paulas 
^miiius, having been informed that Perseus «tf fa 
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Samotbrada, repaired to Amphipolis, in order to pass 
from thence into that island. 

He ‘was encamped^ at Sir®,* in the country of 
tile Odomantes, when be received a letter from Per- 
seus, which was presented to him by three deputies 
of inconsiderable birth and condition. He could 
not forbear shedding tears when he reflected upon the 
uncertainty of human affairs, of which the present 
condition of Perseus was a sensible example. But 
when he saw this title and inscription upon the let- 
ter, “ Perseus the king, to the consul Paulus ^mi- 
“ lius, greeting;” the stupid ignorance of his condition 
in which that* prince seemed to be, extinguished in 
him all sense of compassion; and though the tenor 
of the letter was couched in an humble and suppliant 
style, and little consistent with the royal dignity, he 
dismissed the deputies without an answer. How 
haughty were these proud republicans, to degrade 
an unfortunate king immediately in this manner! 
Perseus perceived what name he was henceforth to 
forget. He wrote a second letter, to which he only 
put his name, without the addition of his quality. 
He demanded, that commissioners should be sent to 
treat with him, which was granted. This negocia- 
tion had no effect, because, on the one side, Perseus 
would not renounce the royal dignity, and Paulus 
.XmiliuB, on the other, in§bted, that he should sub- 
mit his fate entirely to the determination of the Roman 
people. • 

During this time the pr®tor Octavius, who com- 
manded the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did 
not take Perseus by force out of that asylum, through 
respect to the gods who presided in it; but he endea- 
voured by promises and threats to induce him to quit 
it, and surrender himself to the Romans. His en- 
deavours were ineffectual. 

t 'liT. 1. ilr. n. Si— 0. Pint, in Paul. JEmii. p. 269, 270.. 

* ^An obscttiv unknown atj, upon the eaitem frontier of 
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A yoiing Rotnan (named Acilius,) either of bis own 
accord, or in concert with the pretor, took another 
course to draw the king out of bis sanctuary. Having 
entered the assembly of the Samothracians, which was 
then held, he said to tliem : “ Is it a truth, or is it with- 
“ out any foundation, that your island is held a sacred 

and inviolable asylum throughout all its extent?” 
Upon being answered by ail present, that it was un> 
doubtedly so; “How then (continued he) do you 
“ suffer its sanctity to be, voilated by a homicide, 
“contaminated with the blood of king.Eumenes? 

And as all religious ceremonies begin by the ex- 
“ elusion of those whose hands are impure, how can 
“ you suffer your temple to be profaned and de- 
“ filed by the presence of an infamous murderer?” 
This accusation was directed against Perseus ; but the 
Samothracians chose rather to apply it to Evander, 
whom all the world knew to have been the agent in 
the intended assassination of Eumenes. They sent 
therefore to tell the king, that Evander was accused 
of assassination, and that he must appear, according 
to the custom of their sanctuary, ,to justify himself 
before the judges; or, if he was afraid to do that, that 
he should take measures for his safety, and quit the 
temple. The king having sent for Evander, advised 
him in the strongest terms not to submit to that 
trial. He had his reasons/or giving this advice, ap> 
prehending be would declare, that the assassination 
had been undertaken by his order. He therefore 
gave him to understand, that the only metliod he 
could take was to kill himself. Evander seemed at 
first to consent to it, and professing that he had 
rather die by poison than tbp sword, he intended to 
make bis escape by flight. The king was aware of 
that design, and fearing tlie Samothracians would 
let the weight of their resentment fall OD him, as 
having withdrawn the offender from the punishment 
be deserved, he ordered him to be killed. This was 
polluting the sanctuary with a* new crime; but 
corrupted the principal magistrate with presents , of 
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monej, who dockred lo the assembly, that Evander 
biui laid violent bands upon hidiself. 

The prtBtor, not being able to persuade Perseus 
to quit his asylum, could do no more than depirive him 
of all means to embark and make his escape. How^ 
ever, notwithstanding bis precautions, Perseus gained 
secretly a certain Cretan, called Oroandes, who had 
a merchant ship, and prevailed upon him to receive 
him on board, with all his treasures ; they amounted 
to two thousand talents, that is, to about three hun-. 
dred thousand pounds. But, from his extreme suspi- 
cion, he did not dispossess himself of the whole ; he 
sent only a part of it to the ship, and reserved the 
rest of it to be carried on board with himself. The 
Cretan, following the genius of his country upon this 
occasion, shipped all the gold and silver that had been 
sent him id the evening, and let Perseus know, that 
he had only to come to the port at midnight with his 
children, and such of his people as were absolutely 
necessary to attend his person. 

The appointed tinae approaching, Perseus, with 
infinite difficulty, crept tlirough a very narrow win- 
dow', crossed a garden, and got out through a ruin- 
ous house, with his wife and son. The remainder of 
his treasures followed him. His grief and despair 
were inexpressible, when he was informed that Oro- 
andes, with his rich freight, was under «ail. ^e was 
therefore compelled to return to his asylum with his 
wife and Philip his eldest son. He had intrusted his 
other children to Ion of Thessalonica, who bad been 
bis frivourite, and who betrayed him in bis misfor* 
tunes 3 for be delivered his children to Octavius; 
wUch was the principal cause that induced Perseus 
to put himself into Uie power of those who had bis 
children in frieir kmds. 

He accordingly surrendered himself and Philip his 
ami to the prmtor Octavius, who made him embark, 
HI order to hk being carri^ to the consul; having 
apprised him' of his coming. Paidus Emilios 
Mot^ 1^ ammdaw Tubero to meet him. Perseus 
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>' in B mourning habi^ entered ttie' camp, attended 
only by his son. The consul, who waited for him 
witii a sufficiently numerous tr^in, seeing him ap- 
proach, rose from his seat, and advancing some few 
steps, offered him his hand. Perseus threw himself 
at his feet; but he raised him immediately, and 
would not suffer him to embrace his knees. Having 
introduced him into his tent, he made him sit down; 
facing tliose who formed the assembly. 

He began by asking him ; “ What cause of dis- 
“ content had induced him to enter with so much 
“ animosity into a war with the Roman people, that 
“ exposed himself and his kingdom to' the greatest 
“dangers?” As, instead of the answer which every 
body expected, the king, fixing bis eyes upon the 
ground, and shedding tears, kept silence; Paulus 
^milus continued to this effect; “Had you as- 
“ cended the throne a youth, 1 should be less sur- 
“ prised at your being ignorant of what it was to 
“ have the Roman people for your friends or enemies. 
“ But having been present in the war made by your 
“ father against us, and certainly remembering the 
“ peace, which we have punctually observed on our 
“ side, how could you prefer, war, rather than peace, 
“ witb.a people, whose force in the former, and fidc- 
“ lity in the latter, you had so well experienced?” 
Perseus making no more ansiver to tlds reproach 
than he had done to the first question : “ In whatso 
“ ever manner, notwithstanding (resumed the con- 

sul) these affairs have happened, whethm' they' are 
“ the effects of error, to which all mankind are 
“ liable, or of chance, or o^ that fiital destiny which 
“ superintends all things, take courage. The 
“ mency with which the Roman people have be- 
“ baved towards many other kings and nations, 
** ought to inspire you, I do not say with some hope 
“ paly, but with almost entire confidence that you 

I “ will meet with the same treatment.” He spoke 
this in Greek to Pemeus : then 'turning towards the 
Romans, “You *8ce (said he in his own luiguage) 

* Sxa^lum MfW eerniti*, inqnit, mutatumk rmdS ^ wii aw w i . 
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thanks to the gods for the si^nl protection which 
they had vouchsafed to the re||pb)^L 
A.M. . 4fter the nomination of ^ne'w oinsuls at Rome, 
3837. the command of the army in Macedonia was ccmti* 
nued to Paulus .^ilius, and, of that in Illyria to 
L< Anicius : ten commissioners were then appointed 
to regulate affairs in Macedonia, and five for Illyria. 
The senate, before they set out, regulated their com- 
mission in part It was decreed in particular, that 
die Macedonians and Illyrians should be declared 
free, in order that all nations might know, that the end 
of the Roman arms was not to subject free people, 
but to deliver such as were enslaved ; so that the one, 
under the protection of the Roman name, might al- 
ways retain their liberty, 'and tbe other, who were 
under the rule of kings, mi^t be treated with more 
lenity and justice by them through consideration for the 
Romans, or that, whenever war should arise between 
those kings and the Roman people, the nations might 
know, that^e issue of those wars would be victory 
for the Romans, and liberty for tbm. The senate 
alsojabolished certain duties upon the mines and landed 
estates, because those duties could not be collected 
but by the intervention of formas of tbe taxes, com- 
monly called publicans ; and tbsd wherever sncb sort* 
of farmers are suffered, tbe laws are of no force, and 
the people are always oppressed. They established 
a general council for the joation, lest tbe populace 
should cause the liberty graetbd them by the senate 
to degenerate into a destrucEve licentiousness. Ma- 
cedonia was divided into four re^oos, each of .which 
was to have a disUnct council, and to pay tbe Romans 
one moiety of the tributes which they bad been ac- 
customed to pay their kings. These were in part the 
orders with which tbe commissioners of ^(Uoedomft 
vere charged. TImse for Ulyw had almost tbo^Moe 

'itv.hxiv.a. n, la. 
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and aFrived there first. After b»vra|> 
coatmatiiicsted theif lODQiinissioQ to the pro-pras^ 

AnicioSf who came to Scodra to meet them, they 
mmtnoned an assembly of the principal persons of 
the. nadoD. Aaicius /having ascendoi hu tribunal, 
declared to them, that the seoate and people of Rome 
granted liberty to the Illyrians, and that the garrison 
should he withdrawn from all-the dties and forts of 
dte country as soon as possiUe. As to some nations^ 
who either before or during the war had declared for ■ 
the Romans, an exemption from all taxes was added 
to their liberty; and all the rest were exonerated 
fifom one half of the impels fonpeMy paid to the 
king. Illyria was divided into three regions or parte, 
which had each of (hem their public couacU and ma> 
^trates. 

Before the deputies for Macedonia * arrived there, 

Paulus .Smilius,- who was at leisure visited, dmring 
the autumn, the most celebrated cities of Greece, to 
see those things with bis own eyes which all the wm4d 
talk^. of, wi^out knowing them. Having left the 
command of the camp to ^Ipjcius Gallus, he* set o^ 
with.a small teain, accompanied by. youi^ Scipio his 
son, and Atb^asos, ki^ EummiesA termber. 

He, passed tirrough Thessaly in his way to Delphi, 
the most celebrated oracle io the universe. The muU 
titude and value of tiie presents, statues, vases, and 
tripods, with which that tempte was filled, sur- 
prised hha extremely. He there offered a sacrifice 
to ApoHo. Havug seen a great squwe pillar of 
tehite marble, on which a Midue of Berseas 
was to have been jdaced)- tttised bis to be 
set upfln saying, That the vanquisbed ought to 
“ are ^ace to ^ victors.” ;*! 

^ i saw. Bebadia ti»e , temple of Jopfter, sur- 
aaaied'TroplEmius, a^ tire entrance of . the cavei^ 
iteto which those who consulted the *Qrade descended, 

. ♦; F« an atxwte^af.tids/otecfef we !«<*;*• Ctop.ia.ff|st, ft 
VOL. vir. It 
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^ oifened A sacrifice to Jupiter, and the godde» 
Harcyona, who was believed to he the daughter of 
Tropbqmus; 

At Chalcis he gratified his curiosky in seeing the 
Earipos, and the ebb and flow of th^ sea, idiiw is 
there veiy fir^juent and extraordiaary. 

From thence be went to the city of Aulis, from 
which port the fismons fleet of Agamemnon formerly 
set sail for Troy. He made a visit to the temple , of 
Diana in diat place, upon 'whose altar that king of 
kh^ sacrificed his daughter Xphigenia, to obtain a 
prosperous voyt^e from the go^ess. 

After having passed through Oropus in Attiea, 
where the sop&sayer Ampbilocus was honoured at 
a fod, he came to Atheus, a city ceM>rated for its 
ancient renown, where abundance of objects fwe-s 
seated themselves to bis view, weU capable of in- 
spnii^ fmd gradfring bis curiosity : the citadel, the 
ports, the walls which joined the Firsaeus to the chy, 
the arsenals for the navy, erei^ by ifrustrious geDe<* 
rals, the statues of gods men, in whidi it was bard 
toknow whether the materials or art were most worthy 
of admiratHm. He did net forget to ofler a sacrifice 
tO 'Minervarkhi^ fofolary goddess of die atadel. 

Whd)^ Faulus J£miliu8 was in that city, be de- 
nMusded of Ihe Athenkms an exceilept phikno^ier to 
finish dse ednoation of his d^dren, and a skUfiil 
pemter id design the orasn^nts of hh triumph. They 
imisedialeiy cast tlieir eyes upon Mehnodoriis, whp 
exccitod bnih in {diilosojfoy and punting^ aveiysin* 
mflit ahdettr^^ piane, which was ooafotned 

% ekperientse, and ^ Approbadon cd Paalus j£mi- 
fius. Wft 4h^ seb the mtentiod paid by die great 
ineD of andguHy to the ectoiidon of dieir diddren. 
ipn sens of ifoit lUan^ were tfaen of iome 

i^ 'dbe yodnant of the two, who ma^ the eam- 
pa^ in Maoedoiiia with his fiither, beh^ atdwt dme 
•ieenlMB years old. He tbo^it it necrasaiy, bow- 
td nmi a pfah(»o|ditf dieitt, inpahie of 
fiiiilllhoii thdr Bdade 


AtEXANDSH’s SUCCESSORS. 

atml tiieh* manfiefs Ijy ^at of ot^l virtue, iVhiifib ol 
studies is the most important and yet the moll 
neglected. If we are anxious to know the effects of 
sti^ an education, we have only to call to mind the 
demeanor of the ymingest of tlie two sons of this con^ 
sul, who inherited the name and merit of Scipio Afiri- 
canus, his grandfather by adoption, and et J^lus 
iEmilius', bis natural fatter ; who ruined Cdrtjbege 
and Numantia; who distinguished himself as much 
by his acquaintance with ])oiite learning ind the sci- 
ences, as hy his military valour ; who reckoned it an 
honour to have Polybius the historMl^ Pametius ^ 
philosopher, and Terence the poet, for his frimids and 
companions; who, in a word; to use the terms of Oi 
very judidous * writer, never said, did,' or thoii^^ 
any thing unworthy a Roman. PauluS'iElmilkif 
having found the precious treasure be sought) in the 
person of Metrodorus, left Athens well sat^ed; 

He arrived in t^ days at Cormtb. The citadel 
and isthmus were an agreeable si^t to him : the 
first, whicb was situated upon the top of a mountain, 
abounded with streams and fountains of exceetfingly 
pure Watmr; and the isthmus, which separated fay a 
very narrhw neck of land two neighboumg seas, foe 
one OB the east, and the other on the west of it. 

Sieyon and Argos, two very illustrions dries; were 
foe next in tns way ; and Afterwards Rpidaunis, less 
relent than the two others, but we)l known from the 
fiiinous temple of ^scuiapiusj where at foat' rime 
were to be seen an infinite multitude rich fwesento, 
foe oieringB of rick persons, out of gralitode for the 
cures tbeyknigined £id fi'ctm that god. 

I^pam was m>t dirifoguisAed tte-olMflttiMiCe 
of ita batkeKn^, but by the wisdom of kl wwb, e<M* 
toiio, and 

HftVifag taktfri ifa^ he arrived 

P. SeJ^ JEmHeam, Wr asitu A ^ 

JWli vWfiuilwaiiUlbMv; 
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wbere he mw j^iiuidatiee vif tlm^iverthf 
#edin&iBi^; butwbeo he cMt b» eyes; uf)«) the 
Itfttees# Jupiter, Phidias’s master-piece, he was as 
imsCi^ittruck, says Uvy, as if be bad seen the god 
and cried out, diat This Jupiter of l^idias 
; ^ seas the exact Jppjter of Homer.”* Imaging 
hims^ b the Capitol, be offered a more solemn sa* 
criiu» here than be had done any where else. 
t< living made the tour (ff Gree(% in diis manner, 
wkboiik pebg bmself any troulde to know people’s 
dKM^its b regard to Perseus, that be migb avoid 
gmi^ ibe allies any cause of discontent, be returned 
tOLjkem^cbs. ' He had met on hk vray a number of 
^Iffdieiis, who came tOi inform him of an unhappy 
lascideiit wbicfa' had befollen their city. He ordemd 
tbsin tO.atteodbim at Amphipolis. Havbg received 
adried that, tbe ten commissioners had alreray parsed 
the sea,<^ 4|uk^ all other affairs, and ««nt to meet 
at Apollofoa, which was only cme day’s journey 
fossa A^hipolis. He was* very much surfuised to 
mei^' Pen>eu& there, whom his ^rds suffered to go 
about ahundaoce of liberty, for. which he after- 
wards warady ceprcwed i§ulfMcius^ to whose care he 
hlb .^mdded that imfKWtantipnso^^ He put him, 
witli PhUip his son, bto the hands of Postbumios, 
orders to guard him better. As for his dau|^er 
IMld ymmf^ ton, be;caused them to he brou^t from 
SandHbtocia to Apaib^lis, where he mrder^such 
aMdto he ta^en of titom as tbmr imth and emsdition 

^^^Mtotosisnonerft* befog eome dather, to 
bton igltod f>b by them,* btvti^ the 

as8egs%, where « gruef otitoher of 
lifoedinfo^ wees pii^t, he took Us seat on Us 
foltonal, Md after bavh^ caused sibnoe to be prn* 
Mtod by the <aier^ Paolos jEmilbs repeated m 

:||l,.9<SSs!sR'^'«x|!ifotoi Owt.it«» ti Bmmtth UgUy s» 
ftlitopaiiito|J!hifoii; Ifo the lumg w itol canerive A iU the 
tojji^srlagib n SButoim 
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Latin tile ragufottm^ made by tlft senate and bi^ 
sdf, in conjum^n wHb the comtnissiohers, rektil^ 
to Ma^onla. The principal a^ticlds were, Tfali 
Macedonia was declared free : fiat it timtild ^ay tiie' 
Botnans one half the tribnte paid the kin^'wbich was 
fixed at the sum of a bandr^ tlileDt8,' 'or a hundred 
thousand- crowns-: that it should have a pdifild-ibOiin-- 
cil composed of a certain number ofsenatbrs, wfadrehl 
all affiiirs should be discussed and 8^ttd|eid ; timt It 
should be divided for tbe^ future into or 

districts, that should each have their council, in #faich 
their particuiar afiairs should beexan^ned : ami tiiat 
no person should contract taMUria^, or purehascf 
lands or houses, out of their own district Se*raiil 
other articles of less importance were' afinexed’-td 
these. The prsetw Octavius, who was present 'hi 
tills Assembly, explained the several articles in Cheek, 
as Paulus '.Smiltus pronounced them in Latin. : Hie 
article of liberty, and that of the dhnination of trP 
bate, gave the Macedonians exceeding ptetstfre, whil 
Kttie expected them ; but they looked upon the divi^ 
sion of Macedonia into different that Were 

not to have thehr usual intercourse with each other, 
like the rending a body in pieces, by separa^g ’ito 
members,! which have no life, nm subsist, but m theii 
mutusl support of each other. 

The consul * afterwards^ve audience to the SXa* 
iians. I shall relate elsewhere the subject Of it' 

After those foreign affairs were smtled,^ l^luX 
.£milius recalled the Macedonians into the assmiMW, 
b order to put the last hand to fak regulations; He 
spoke at first on the sut^&cf the sem^ who wtifo 
to compose the public councfi, wbereb ^ ifeiieoai 
affiiirs were to be imismrted-, and the chokb of tiiem 
was left to the people. A list was then of the 
principal peraons tbedountiy, wlm were to be seirt 
mto Italy with sudh of their ciuldrcQ .n bad attaioe#. 
tite age (ff fifte^ Ibis article leei^ veiy faar(|.i| 

liW't jdvJ B; #1.‘ ' > IWO* 
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; For ibM fot iaekKied tii& great lotx^ gtoe* 
'3^ araiy, etMUnaaderi o£ the Qeeti, all such (ul 
It tfae^eourt^ cMr iiad tMeil employed iti 
mtmy^ other officers accustomed to 
to tile ki^ !n the at^t nianner df 
tlaVepii «i^ tt»!iMnemiaod others witii intolenee. Thebe 
Iteematll porsoha^ viho lived at k grant exf^nce^ 
pM^dvettt rK) 0 ^gM #otiid nt^ ekAily ho 
lidhcedto a quite different kind of liffi, in which 
npkkek tte whole people eqUid> and auhieets all 
to jj^ iawsi Irhey were therefore all ordered to quit 
Mooedonia^ andhraiispoittiteaiselveiB mto Italy, upon 
Biiti of <^th for such aa disobeyodi. The regular 
tions made for Macedonia by Paulus ^mllius were 
tq heklonablii^' that they did not seem calculated for 
OOliqtmred et»^ies, but hr ffutbful allies/ with whom 
l^lieFe was reason to be satisffed; and the exe- 
otitiOn them, frou) which the nature of laws is heal 
knowi^ proved that there was nothing tO be amended 
k the huititatidfei of that wise magiatrate^ 

' To tilsse lerioua affairs’ succeeded a edebration 



dF'gkfllcO' for which preparationa had loi^ been noak^ 
^ ami |0 which care bid been tak^ tokivileidl 
|tiie most considerable persons in the cities df Aaia 
kqd Oiecoe. The Roman g^acral offered magnifi- 
cent Skhri^cek to the gods, and gave Superb feasto, 
t|be, ’tdtosures supplying hum abundantiy ilith 
of dedfkyii]^ such g^athi^pencei ; but fih' 
kd end fine taste obserckbfo in thi^, be 

i«nS Indehtedli^ tn For ahdiot^ he had 

mu«^ ti^QShikds toiteedeive, be dtsiffiQred so nice a 
qpioerkmenl^ tkil eo a knowle^ M tile qimlily 
#111 the gtieti^ that one was lotted, l^oech 
«kK»iHqg to his tntiakand m^; and 
nbboi^ who had not reason to praiie itu 
IplRMdMtimo kmbiiitt* The OreejnrqtfoM wA Sul* 


IhiiinllPwlJ^ ljWtallr^a.S3. 



^aiept^ «iiraiMlwir tliat flftni 'm0^ 

dm tlim uokttoii».(&.tlieB<imai^mfr9^^ 

fl«curc^<Aiudgine^ and atteodoHi ttid diat a 
fijBQ^loyad ia tbc Ipreatwl* jlMHikt the leiptt 

projiriety in maU affiihrs. " j i-» , . , 

He had caused aU the sp«is^ ^ ^ dot thmk 
fit to carfy to .iUpaey ito be jpfled up hj one ^i^t 
heap: bows, ({uivieia, arrows, Javelbs; in a'Wori^ 
arnis of aiytorts ; and caused them to he 
the fomi<<M trophies. Wifi*; a, torch in hand, he 
set fire to them first himself as his principal officers 
did after him.. 

He afiemanb exposi^ to the view of the ^leo- 
tators, upon a place ratted ,expres8fy for the oce^ 
sion, all tibat was rubest suad most ma^ificept m 
'the spoils he bad taken in Macedemi^ and which 
were to be carried to Rome ; rich fiimiture, statues, 
and paindngs by the gnmtest masters, vesseb of ^Id, 
silver, oc^iper, .and ivory. Nem* had Alexaiulcia* in 
t he time of its greatest opulence, beheld any thing 
Uko what was now exhibit^. _ 

But the .aatisfisefion Raulus .mimluis .re* 

ceived from ids oaMfuificence, and that wldi^ was 
most ^tofttl to swflove, was to see, that in toe 
m hbt of so many extetawdinary objects and ciwioilf 
sights^ notoingi was tbou^t *o wondocfiih ^ 
worthy of attention and ad ifair i di on, as fannsrifi Aid 
as people . were surprised at toe fine ocdisf of his 
table, he sai^ with an air plleaaantry, that the 
ssune. gGfdns which was neceasary'.iin dMposutod bat** 
tk^ would scrvealsoin r^ladi^^&nd; instof 
it mndcpttd an army fiarmidahle to enemies { 
imim, an eitositeinmeiA a^mea^to 

His dirinieresledness and taaghanltt ato wepe no 
len pndsod toan ids raagpificeoee and ppInriMSs; for 
he. neper so nnleh as saw toe gtdd awi silver fbuM 
amongst toe kklg!s treasures, which, aamtorted t o v^ 
■tost sunuL bdordered h all to bMcKvercd to toi®t 
snrers, in oiddr 10 be applied lo^toO use of *iy 1"^ 
Ik. He only permitted his sons, who were towl or 
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P«rset»’« Itbf ary iw their 
oam ^ The youi^ noblemea’of thoee times, and 
suck as ' Were tdeaigned one day for the command of 
axBBlOi^ i<hd. not pn^ess a contempt for learning, nor 
betieve it either unworthy (rf their bktb, or unneces* 
»ary to fbe profession of arms. 

When Paulas JEmilius * had regulated all the af- 
feirs of Macedonia, be took leave of the Greeks, and 
after having exhorted the Macedonians not to make 
a bad use of the liberty granted them by tfe Romans, 
and to preserve it by :good government and union, 
he set out for JBpirus with a decree of the senate, 
which enjoined" him to abandon all the cities that had 
revolted to th^p king’s party, to be plundered by his 
troops. He bad sent also Scipio Nasica, and Fabius 
his son, with part of the army, to ravage the country' 
of theJllyrians, who bad given aid to that prince. 

The Roman genm'al being mrived in Epirus, 
though* it proper to proceed with caution in the exe- 
cution his jcommbsion, in order that hb design 
should not foreseen. . He therefore sent officers 
into eR thexities, under pretence of withdrawing the 
garrbima,’ in ordeir that the Epirots should enjoy the 
8aB®(liberty as the Macedonian. So dbgraoefol a 
stra®®<em was called prudence. He then s^nihed 
to ten tlie principal persons of each dty, that they 
IMere toibrii^ all the gold smd silver ht^eir bouses 
uul.‘4eiD|de8, upon a certain day, into the markets 
f^ce,»to be Imd < 11 ^ in; the public treasury, and db- 
tr^tbNi :hb troops into rfl the cities. Upon the 
^n^xed, <aU the and <ulver> was iHougbt 
ei^y^ the smiriMg into the publfo squaie, and at 
ten of ftie eloeRdn ^ tfasjcities, toe soldbrs fell fo- 
tiou^y apt^itteiheawes, which wwe abandoned to 
khem to |iit£«foi»d at tbek mercy. . A hundred 
_<^i^tyth©0S<Mid slaves, and aftw 

^’^^^^*'*6Wfes«(pMiiged, toeb waUa. wime demo- 
‘ Pfrf- Bttihh g of wbuto anuMiftted, nearly to 
ttoKptjT*) ; The ■whole booty was sol^ and of the sum 
i* I4vi I slv. b;.ss, m.' * 
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Tt^d ea^ of the horse bad for his diate dKidi 
ten poui^ sterling, ^our hundred daiarii,) and eicb of 
the foot about five pounds, (two hundred denarii). ^ 
After Paulus Emilias, contrary to bis natural diS'* 
position, which was gentle and hutnane, bad caused 
this decree to be put in execution, he advanced to 
the sea at the city of Orkum. Some days after, Ani- 
cius having assembled the remainder of the Epirots 
and Acarnanians, ordered the principal persons amo^ 
them, whose cause had been reserved for the judg- 
ment of the senate, to follow him into Italy. 

Paulus iEmilius being arrived at the mouth of 
the Tiber, went up that river in king F^erseus’s galleys 
which had sixteen benches of oars, and wherein were 
displayed, not only the arms which had been tsdien, 
but all the richest stuffs and finest carpets of purple 
found amongst the booty. All the Romans, v^o 
came out to meet that galley, accompanied it in 
crowds along the banks of the river, and seemed to 
give the proconsul by anticipation the bonocys of that 
triumph which he had so well deserved. But thdsol^ 
diery, who had looked with a greedy eye upon the 
immense treasures of the king, and had not Imd all 
the share of them which they bad promised them- 
selves, retained a warm resentment upon that ac- 
count, and were very ill-satisfied with Paulus jRwnliua. 
They openly reproached him with bavmg treated dram 
with too much rigour mid authorUy, and seemed de- 
termined to refuse him the hondur of a triumph bt 
their suffrages. The soldiers catted, that . gsowilA 
exaetkude, in causing disdptine to be obeerfed, ri- 
gour ; and tbmr discontent, ocoaskmed by avmif^ 
threw a veil over the exeeUeot'quidities pf Paulus 
.^mttius ; to whom, however^^^^^ obttged to 
do jwsrice in their hearts, by admoade^Dg supe- 
riority of bb merit in eueiy' respech ^ 

A^r some debatei^ a trinniph mm > jgnuited tniik 
Never Imd buy tokig been so magmScent Bt oeib 

^ lir. 1. sir. a« S5— 40. Pha.'iaPkid. AffliU p. 471. 
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stieiCe«0iTe}y. I do not ^teir 
iaid It pmirticttlar account of it; &s that seoiiia f<M%igo 
to .tili^jOreciaa Hwtcwy. Tha roonay in specie car* 
liad in It; without reckoning an infinite number of gold 
aad silver vessels, amounted to more than twelve 
feui^red uid fifty diouaand pounds sterling. One 
single cup of massy gold, which Paulus vEmilius had 
caused to be made, and weighed ten talents,* was 
valued for the gold only, at a hundred thousand 
crowns. It was adorned with jewels, and consecrat^ 
to Jupiter Ct^itolinus. 

Alter these rich spoils and treasures, which were 
carried in pro(SBssion, was seen the chariot of Perseus, 
wito his arms, and upon his arms, his royal diadem. 
At some distance followed his children, with their 
governors, preceptors, and all the officers of their 
household, who, shedding tews, held out thwr bands 
to the people^ and tauglit those little captives to do 
the same, and to end^vour, by their supplications 
and praiprs, to move them in their favour. They 
Were two sons and a daughter, who from the tender* 
ness their yews, were Uttle sensible of the greatr 
ttess wf toeir calamity ; a circumstance which still 
more ekeited compassion. All eyes were fiaed upon 
toem, whilst their father was scarce regarded, and in 
the midst Of the public joy, the people could not 
eefrain fix)m tears at so mournful a sight. 

^iag Perseus wallmd after his children and all their 
train, wrapped in h mourning cloak. His wr and 
bt^ioiur seemed to .ar|ue, that the excess of his 
ihfofisi^iies had tui^ his faraio. He was ftdbwed 
byai! of 'his firfondsaifo courtiers, wh^ hanging 

itewD their and weeping with their eyes always 

fored upon hia, wifficieiidy ekplaiaed to the specta* 
tittt, fittte with their own misfortunes, 

tiiey were sensible solely to those of theur king . 

foat l^erseus seift to demie Paulus 
Aniihs suft him ais * specteale to thi 
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EotntiiM, to sj^to bini the Htdipity of bc^ 
in triumph. Paulus .Smilius replied coldly, “ Tha 
“ favour he asks of me is in his own power ; he can 
“ procure it for himself.” He reproached him, in 
those few words, with his cowardice and excessive love 
of life, which the Pagans toought incumbent on them 
to sacrifice generously in such conjunctures. They 
did hot know, that it is never lawful to make an 
aiteuipt upon one’s own life. But Perseus was not 
prevented ^ that consideration. 

Paulus .Emilius, seated in a superb car, and mag- 
nificently adorned, closed the march. He had his 
two sons on each side of him. ' 

Whatever compassion he had for the misfortunes 
of Perseus, and however inclined he might be to 
serve him, all he could do for him, was to have him 
removed from the public prison to a more commo- 
dious place. Himself and his son Alexander were 
carried, by the order of the senate to Alba, where 
he was guarded, and supplied with mon^y, furn^ 
ture, and people to serve him. Most authors agree, 
that be occasioned his own deadi.by abstaining from 
fo^. He bad reigned eleven years. , Macedonia 
was not reduced into a province till some years 
afterwards. 

Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were also, granted 
the honour of a triumph; the first for his naval 
victories, and the other for that be bad gained in 
Illyria. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, sent to demand bis son, 
who bad been confined in prison, after having b^ 
led in triumph. He excftsed bbnsdf for his attach- 
ment to the party of Perseus, tmd t^red a ^?eat 
ransom for toe prisoiier, Tte senate^ without re- 
ceiving his excuses, replied, that having more re- 
gard to his former servicw than late, fault, they 
would send back his smi, but witowt accepting an| 
ransom: tost the fovdurs confirmed. by toe l^Oipi 
people were free and voluntary, and that they cboM 
rather to leave tbe price of toem to the gratftade uid 
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of &ose U)ey obliged, jdttn to be paid iin* 
mediately for them. 


article II. 

Thi$ second article includes the space of something 
more than twenty years, from the defeat of Perseus, 
to the taking and destruction of Corinth by. Mum- 
mius, at which time Greece was reduced into a Ro- 
man province. 

Sect. I. Attains comes to RoM to congratulate 
the Romans upon their success in Macedonia. 
The deputies of the Rhodians present themselves 
brfore the senate, and erdeavour to appease their 
wrath. After Img and warm solicitations, they 
succeed in being aMtted into the alliance of the 
Romm people. Severity exercised against the 
JEtolians. All of them, in general, had fa- 
votP^d Perseusf are cited to Rome, to answer 
for their conduct. A thousand Achaans carried 
thither : Polybius one of the number. The senate 
banishes them into several towns of Italy. After 
seventeen years f banishment, they are sent back 
\ info their own country ."•when only three hundred 
of them remained. 

A. M. AtHoiiiosT the different embassies from kings ' and 
sflitiBS, iirtridi. came to Roine after the over 
Persies, Attains, Eumends’s brother, drew upon 
bim * more Rum ail otliers the eyes and attention 
of the RommR. The ravages conSnutted by the 
Asiatic Gauls hi die tdngdpm of Pergamus, had laid 
AtttdUs under Iherneeessi^ of gping to Rome, , to im- 
ploreH^ md of the republic t^amst those barbarians. 
Aiiot^^etiU ffiCto specious reason luid obliged him 

Volylti^Xiegat adii. lit. L jdt. n; U; SO. 
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tQ make that voyage. . It was necessary to coOj^sUur 
late the Romans upon their late victory, and to re- 
ceive the applauses he deserved for the part he hc^ 
taken in the war against Perseus, and for having 
sfaered with them in all the dangers of it. He was 
received at Rome with all the marks of honour and 
amity that a prince could expect who had proved, in 
the army in Macedonia, a constant and determinate 
attachment for the Romans. He had a most favour- 
able reception, and madei his entrance into the city 
attended by a very numerous, train. 

All these honours, the real cause of which he did 
not penetrate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes 
which perhaps had never entered into his mind, if 
they had not been su^ested to him. The greatest 
part of the Romans h^ no longer any esteem or^af- 
fection for Eumenes. His secret negociations with 
Perseus, of which they had been e^^prised, made 
them believe that prince had never been heartily oa 
their side, and that he only waited an occasion to de- 
clare against them. Pull of this prejudice, some of 
the most distinguished Romans, ip their private con- 
versations with Attains, advised him not to ihention 
the business on which his brother bad sent him to 
treat ; but to speak solely of what related to himself. 
They ^ve him to understand that the senate, to 
whom Eumenes was beoome . suspected, and even 
odious, from his having appeaired to waver between 
Perseus and the Romans, had Uihughts of depriving 
him of part of his kingdom, and to gjve it to hinaselC 
upon whom they could rely as an assured friend in- 
capable of changing. We*bere recomize the maxims 
of' the Roman policy; and these detached features 
may serve to unveil it upon other occasions, when 
more attentive to cmiceal itself. 

The temptation was. delicate to a prince, who, 
without doubt, did not want ambition, and who was 
npt of a temper to rejsct sudi pleaung hop^ when 
present^ themselves to him without beii^ soli- 
cit^. He listei^ therefore to these discourses and 
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thif ; and dia rather, becaatle they came frbm 

some or the principal persons of Rome, whose wis- 
dom he esteemed, and whose probity he respected. 
The affair went so far, that he promised them to de- 
mand in the senate, diat part of his brother’s kingdom 
should be given to him. 

Attains had a physician in his train, called Stratios, 
whom Eumenes, suspecting his brother, had sent 
widi him to Rome, to have an eye upon his, conduct, 
and to recall him to his duty by good counsel, if he 
should happen to depart from it. Stratius had wit 
and penetration, and his manners were very insinuat- 
ing, and well Adapted to persuasion. Having either 
discovered, or learned from Attains himself, the de- 
sign that had been instilled into him, he. took advan- 
tage of some iavouraUe moments to open himself to 
him. He represented. That the kingdom of Perga- 
mus, weak of itself^ and but very lately established, 
had subsisted, and been augmented, solely by the 
tmloa and gobd understanding of the brothers who 
possessed it. That only one of them, indeed, enjoy- 
ed the name of king, and wore the diadem ; but that 
they all reigned in reality. That Eumenes, having 
no male issue (for the son he had afterwards, and 
who succeeded him, was not then in being,) he 
could leave his throne bnly to his next brother. 
That his ri^t to the -soecession tif the kingdom was 
tiiereibre inoontes^ble ; and tha^ considering the 
bgt and infirmities of Eumenes, the time for such 
sacMMion could ckH be very reinote. And wberefi^e 
tbhn slioald be antidpate and hasten^ by a vi(^t 
and erifflinal undertaking, Vhat would somi happen 
in. a just and natural maimer ? Did he desire to di- 
vide the kingdom with his brother, or to deprive tjfeot 
of it entirely.? If he had only a part of it, both of 
tbem, weakened by sueh a division and exposed to 
the enterprises of tbek neighboiirs^ mi^t be equally 
deprived of tirnir share. 'Hiat ii he propos^ to 
inl|^ i^obe, what would become of hk e^ter (mother ? 
Wobkl te redliiQe him to live as a j^kraie pmson, or 
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md him, at h» jrears, into bamshoient? or, in « 
arord, wjuld be eaosh him to be put to death? That 
he did not doubt, but such thoughts must give him 
horror. That, not to speak of tte accounts related 
in fabulous history of the tragical effects of ffaternal 
discord, the recent example of Perseus, ought to re- 
mind him of them. Thkt that unfortunate prince, 
who had torn die sceptre from his brother, by shed- 
ding his blood, pursued by the Divine vengeance, had 
lat% laid down the same »8ceptre at the feet of his 
conqueror in the temple of Samothracia, and in a 
manner before the eyes, and by the order of tlie gods 
who preside there, the witnesses and avengers of his 
guilt.' That be was assured that the very persons, 
who, less out of friendship for him, than Hl-will for 
Eumenes, gave him at present such pernicious coun- 
sels, would be the first to praise his tender and con- 
stant affection for his brother, if he continued fakh- 
fuBy attached to him to the last Stratios added dw 
extreme danger to which Attains would expose (be 
kingdom of Pergamus in the present conjuncture,' 
when the Gauls were preparing to, Invade it 
How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle 
and blow up the fire of discord' in this manner be- 
tween brothers ! Of what value must a sincere, pru- 
dent, hnd disinterested friend appear at such a time ! 
What an advantage is it dor a prince to ^vo those 
who approach him the liberty of speakfog freety, and 
ivithout reserve to him ; and (ff being kn^n by them 
in tbat lig^t ! The wise remonstrances Of StraHus pSp* 
duoed tlmr intended effect upon the mind of 
talus. That prince, having been Introduced into tbb 
senate, without speaking against his twotber, or dO- 
manding a division of the IdngdOm of Pergamus, 
content^ himself with congratulating the senate, in 
the name of Eamrnies and his i»t)th«rs,dpon the vic- 
tory gained in Macedonia. He modei^y dwelt upon 
die zeal and affecdon wkh which bO had ^rved in th^ 
war against Perseus. He desired, tbat they woaM 
send ambasaadrnato dieek the msi^oepf foe Gifols, 
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and tCMtedaoe tbeoa to tbek* state ; .and coO' 
oluded wite requesting, that teds^stiturieof iEous 
and Maronsea, cities of Thrace, niight be given to 
him, which places had been conquered by PbHip, 
father of Perseus, and the possesston disputed widi 
him by Eumenes. . 

The senate, imagining that Attalus would demand 
another audience, in order to speak in particular of 
his preten^ns to part of his brother’s dominions, 
promised beforehand to send ambassadors according 
to his request, and made the prince the usual presents. 
They promised besides to'put him into pcssession of 
the two cities, 'as he desired. But when it was known 
that he bad left Rome, the senate, offeitded to' find 
that he had done nothing of .what teey had expected 
from him, and not being able to be revenged upon 
him in any other manner, revoked the promise they 
bad made him; and, before tlte prince was out of 
Itedy, declared d&ius and Maronasa free and inde* 
pepdeqt citie?. They seat, however, an embassy to 
the Qauls, at the head of which was P. Lkinius ; but 
with very difieren^instructkms to those demanded by 
Attafus. The Roman policy tl.”ew off the,. mask en- 
tirely at Ibis time, and shewed an aspect very unlike 
the frankness and probity of their ancestors. 

The- senate some days * after gave audience to the 
which made a great noise; They were at 
Sisit relied to be bemrd, as having rendered diem- 
teW an worthy of that b^ur by tteir coiMiuct, and 
declaration of war against them wasKdk^ of. 
tatermed at rl*? sent ttio new deputies. Hav- 
^ okteined. admititan<» to , tee senate wkb great dif- 
lu:uUy, teey ;S^peared aa sup^diaots, dressed in 

mourning hohite, and.witb ibetr bathed in tears, 
^tymedes ,apo^^^>^^ wite a voice imermpted 
wite.^eebs took , upo^ of his nn- 

fortuttete^cooBtry. lie took great care not to shew 
^t .desire to jusdfy It, He ayotsed, that it 

had jiu% intmiTed the an^r of the Rooten people j 

* Wjrh. iaist. «c>ii.>-acix. c, & dv. -isv. air, a^iKh-iS, 
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he confessed its faults; he called to mind the indis- 
creet embassy, which the insolent pride of the orator 
who spoke had rendered still more criminal : but he 
begged the senate to make some difference between 
the entire body of the nation, and a few private per- 
sons disavowed by them, whom they were ready 
to deliver up. He represented that there was no 
republic nor city that did not include some bad mem- 
bers : that, after all, there were no other crimes ob- 
jected to them but words,; foolish indeed, rash, ex- 
travagant (which he confessed to be the charac-' 
teristics and failings of his nation), but such as 
wise persons seldom lay much stress upon, or punish 
with exceeding rigour, no more than Jupiter aims 
his thunders at all that speak with little respect of 
his divinity. “ But (said he) the neutrality ob- 
“ served by us in the late war, is looked upon as a cer- 
“ tain proof of our enmity towards you. *Is there 
“ a tribunal in the world, whereia the intention, 
“ when without effect, is punished as the action 
“ itself ?- But allov. .jg your severity be carried to that 
“ excess, at aost the punishmenj can only fall on 
those who have had this intention, and then the 
“ majority of us are innocent. Admitting even that 
“ this neutrality and inaction make us all criminal ; 
“ ought, the real services we have rendered you in 
“ the two preceding wars to be deemed as nothing, 
“ and will they not cover the omission imputed to us 
“ in the last? Let Philip, Antiodhus, and Perseus, 
bear witness now in our cause. The voices of the 
*■ two first will certaiqly'be for us, and absolve us ; 

and,- for the third, at most, and in the severest 
“ sense, the sentence must appear doubtful and un- 
“ ceitain. Can you then, accordmg to this state of 
“ the' question, pass sentence of death against Rhodes; 
for you are now upon the point of deciding, whe- 


♦ Negue moribus negue ulHus civitatis ita comparatum 

t$te, ut, siquis vellet irdmicum perire, si nihil fccerit gu^ id fiat, 
capitis dammtuTy . Li?. 
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tKer k shall subsist aoy longer, or be entirely de- 
“atroyed? You may declare war against us; but 
“ not a single Rhodian will take up arms against you. 
“ If you persist in your resentment, we demand time 
“ to go and report the result of our deputation at 
** Rhodes, and at that moment our whole city, meoj 
“ women, and free persons, will embark with all our 
‘‘ estates and effects ; we will abandon our household 
“ gods, as well public as private, and come to Rome, 
“ where, after we have thfown our gold and silver, 
“ and all we have, at your feet, we will deliver up 
“ ourselves, our wives, and our children, to your dis- 
“ cretion. We will suffer here before your eyes,. 
“ whatever you shall think fit to inflict upon us. If 
“ Rhodes is condemned to be plundered and set on 
“ fire, at least we shall spare ourselves the sight of 

that calamity. You may, by your resolves, declare 
“ us to be your enemies ; but-there is a secret senti- 
“ mentin the bottom of our hearts that declares quite 

the contrary, and assures us that, whatever hostili- 
“ ties you may exercise against us, you will never find 
“ us otherwise thap friends and servants.” 

After this discourse, the deputies prostrated them- 
selves upon the earth, and held out their bands to- 
wards the senators, with olive branches in them, to 
demand peace. When they were withdrawn, by 
order of the senate, they proceeded to vote upon the 
affair. All who had serv^ in Macedonia, in quality 
of consuls, prsetofs, or lieutenants, and who bad 
most experienced tlieir foolish pride and enmity to 
the Romans, were very much against them. M. Por- 
tius Cato, the celebrated* censor, known by the se- 
verity of 1^ cbaractor, which often rose to hardness 
of heart, was softened at this time in favour of the 
Rhodians, mui spt^e for them with great warmth 
and eloquence. . Livy does not repeat his discourse, 
because it was then extant in a work of Cato’s own, 
entitled Origimbta^ wherein he had inserted his 
•wa oratioB& 

The world has reason to regret the loss of so va- 
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laable a collection. Aulus Gellius ' has preserved 
some fragments of this discourse of Cato’s ; by which 
it appears he made use of almost the same reasons 
with the ambassadors from Rhodes. I shall cite some 
passages of it at the bottom of the page, to assist the 
reader in knowing and distinguishing the manly and 
energetical style which characterized tlie Roman elo- 
quence in those ancient times, when more attention 
w as paid to the force of the sentiments than to tlie 
elegance of the words. 

Cato* begins his discourse by representing to the 
Romans, that they ought not, in consequence of their 
victory over the king of Macedon, to Abandon ihem- 
.^elves to the extravagance of excessive joy. That 
prosperity generally excites pride and insolence. That 
he apprehends, in the present case, they may form 
resolutions which may draw some misfortune upon 
Rome, and cause the frivolous joy, to which they give 
themselves up, to vanish like a dream. “ Adversity 
(shys he), in humbling the spirit, restores us to oiif 
“ feasoiij and teaches us what is necessary to be done. 
“ Prosperity, on the contrary, hurjries us in a mariner 
“ Out of our way, by the joy it occasions, and irlakei 
“ us lose sight of the measures w'hich a calm temper 
“ of mind would enable us to discern and execute. 
“ It is therefore, fathers, I am absolutely of ot)inJori, 
“ that W'e should for a few days defer the deOision of 
“ this affair, till, having recovered from the violertt 
“ emotiohs of our joy, we are ag^ri masters of our- 
“ selves, and capable of deliberating with nmre ma- 
“ tmity.” He adds, “ That he indeed belieres thit 

Libv ili. c. 5 . 

Scio solere plerisgue hominibus rebus secundis afqueproUxis atgue 
pr/>speru ctnimum excellere, st^erbiam &tqu£ferociam augacere utgue 
crescere: quod mki nunc ittagna cures tst, quia hotc res tantsecundh 
proccssitf ne quid in eorisiikndo adversi eveniat, quod nostras se^ 
cundas res cOpfutei ; neve keecleetiiia nimis Ittxurioseeveniat, Adverse^ 
res se domant, et docent quid opus sit facto : secunda res laiitid 
iransveTsum irudere soknt d recte comulendo atgue inteliigendo^ 
Quo majore opere edico suadeoque, vli hac res aliquot dies prtferaito'^ 
dgjn ex tuntogaudio in potest atem nostram redeamus. 
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“ Rhodians were far from desiring that the Romans 
“ should have conquered Persfeus ; but that they 
“ had such sentiments in common with all other 
“ states ; sentiments, which did not proceed from 
“ their enmity to the Romans, but from the love 
“ of their own liberty ; for which they had just 
“ cause to fear, when there should be none in a con- 
dition to dispute empire with us, and we should 
become absolute masters of all nations. For the 
“rest, the Rhodians did, not aid Perseus. Their 
“ whole * crime, by the consent of their most vio- 
“ lent accusers, is, that they intended to declare war 
against us. " Rut how long has the will, the inten- 
“ tion only, been a crime ? Is there any one amongst 
“ us that would be willing to subject himself to 
“ this rule? For my part, I am sure, I would not. 
“ The f Rhodians, it is said, are proud ; I should be 
“ very sorry that my children could justly make me 
“ that reproach. But, pray, in what does their pride 
** affect us ? Would it become us to impute it to them 
“ as a crime that they were prouder than we are ?” 

The opinion of so grave and venerable a senator as 
Cato prevented a war against the Rhodians. The 
anstwr given them did not declare them enemies, nor 
treat them as allies ; but left matters still in suspense. 
They were ordered to remove their governors from 
the cities of Lycia and Carja. Those provinces were 
given up to them after the defeat of Antiochus, and 
DOW taken from them by way of punishment. They 
were ordered also to evacuate Caunus and Stratonice. 
They had bought the first, for two hundred talents 
(about twenty-five thousand pounds), of Ptolemy’s 
generals, and the second had been ^ven them by 

* Out acerrimi adverats eos dicit, ita dicit; hones toUtme fieri. 
Et quis tandem est nostrdm, qid, quod ad sese attinet, eemuan cerneat 
qutnqtiam pmas dare ob earn rtdt, quid arguatur malifacere vo- 
hasse T nemo opinor: nom ego, quod ad me attinet, nolim. 

■)■ RkodieTites superbos esse aiimt ; id qhjectatUes mod mihi it liberis 
meis minimi did vetim. Sisa sane st^bi. Quid td ad nos attinet f 
1dm irasdmini, siquis supei bior est qudm nost 
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Antiochus and Seleucus ; they drew from those two 
cities an annual revenue of a hundred and twenty 
talents (or fifteen thousand pounds). At the saiiie 
time the senate granted the island of Delos an ex- 
emption from customs, w hich considerably diminished 
the revenues of the Rhodians. For instead of a mil- 
lion of drachmas (about five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds sterling), to which the revenue from those 
customs amounted before, it paid afterwards only a- 
hundred and fifty thousand (about three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds sterling). 

The senate’s answer having dispelled at Rhodes 
the fear that the Romans would take arms against the 
republic, made all other evils appear light, as it is 
cornmon for the expectation of great misfortunes to 
deaden the sensation of small ones. , How hard 
soever those orders were, they submitted to them, 
and put them in immediate execution. They de- 
creed at the same time a crown of gold to the 
Romans, of the value of * ten thousand pieces of 
gold, and chose their admiral Theodotus to present 
it. He had orders to solicit the*alliance of the Ro- 
mans. The Rhodians had not demanded it till then, 
though for almost a hundred and forty years they 
had shared in the most glorious expeditions of that 
republic ; which was a feature of their politics. They 
were unwilling to hamper\heir liberty with the chains 
of oaths and treaties ; in order tl^t, continuing free, 
and their own masters, they might either aid the kings 
in distress, or be supported by them upon occasion. 
In the present conjuncture, they earnestly demanded 
to be admitted as allies, not to secure themselves 
against other powers, for fhey were in no apprehen- 
sions , of any besides the Romans ; but to remove, by 
that change of conduct, all suspicions that might have 
been conceived to the prejudice of their republic. The 
alliance was not, however, granted them at this time, 

This might amount to about six thousand pounds, reckoning 
the piece of gold (xs^f.oHs) at twelve shillings, or thereabouts. 
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Tliey di4 nqt obtain it till tl^e following yw ; nor 
without long and warm solicitf^tions. Tiberius Qrap- 
chus, on his return from Asia, whither he had been 
sent in quality of commissioner, to examine into it¥ 
condition, was of great service to them upon this oc- 
casion. He declared that the Rhodians bad punctually 
obeyed the senate’s orders, and had condemned the 
partisans of Perseus to death. After so favourable a 
report, the Rhodians were admitted into the alliance 
of the Roman republic. • 

I have before observeul, ^ that the .Etolians bad 
pj’esented themselves before Paulus Aimilius in 
mourning habits, at his return from his expedition 
into Greece, and that he had given them audience at 
Amphipolis. The subject of their complaints was, 
that Lyciscus and Tisippus, whom the influence of 
the Romans, to whose interests they were devoted, 
rendered very powerful in ^Etolia, had surrounded 
tlie senate with soldiers, lent them by Bsebius, whp 
cpmiRiiRded in the province for the Romans; that 
they bad put to death five hundred and fifty of the 
principal persons ofitbe nation, whose sole crime was 
their having seemed to favour Perseus ; that a great 
number of others had been sent into banishment, and; 
that the estates, both of the one and the other, had 
been abandoned to their accusers. Paulus ./^imilius 
listened to their complaints. The investigation waa 
confined to enquiring, not on which side tjlm ioJusticO; 
and violence had been cominitted, but whether the par- 
ties concerned had been for Perseus or the Romany. 
The murderers were acquitted. The deceased weto 
declared to have been jusdy put to death*, apd the 
exiles to have been justly banished. BsEbiga pnjy was 
condemned for having lent his aid in this blppdy ex- 
ecution; but why condemned, if it was just; or if 
hot, why were those acquitted who had been the prio-: 
cipal authors of it? 

This sentence gave great terror to all who had ex- 
pressedanyfavourable inclination; for Perseus, apd 
^ Liv. 1. xlr. n. 28 — 32. 
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ceedingly increased tbe pride and insolence ofthe par* 
tisans of Rome. 'Rje principal persons of each city 
were divided into three factions. The one were entirely 
devoted td the Romans ; others adhered to the party 
of the kings ; both making their court to their pro- 
tectors by abject flatteries, and thereby rendering 
tliemselves powerful in their cities, which th^ held 
in an oppressive subjection. A third kind of citizens, 
in opposition to the other two, observed a kind of 
medium, neitlier taking part with the Romans nor 
the kings ; but publicly asserting the defence of their 
laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, n erc neroeb 
esteemed and beloved in their several iities ; but bad 
no authority. All offices, embassies, honours, and re* 
wards, were conferred solely upon those who espous>< 
ed the Roman interest, after tire defeat of Perseus ^ 
and they employed thek credit in utterly destroying 
all those who diffei*ed fi'om themselves in opinion. 

In tins view they repaired in great numbers,, from 
all parts of Greece, to the ten commissioners, ap 
pointed by tbe senate to regulate aff'airs. They gave 
them to understand that, beside^ those who hiui de- 
clared publicly for Perseus, there were abundance ol 
others secretly tbe enemies of Ronje, who, ondef 
the pretence of defending their liberty, infltwnced thO 
whole people against them ; and that those cities would 
never continue quiet, and perfectly subject to the 
Romans, unless, after the contrary party were en- 
tirely reduced, the authority of those who had only 
tbe interest of tbe Roman commonwealth at heart 
was fully established. The ten commissioners per- 
fectly relished those reasons, mid made them the 
rule of their conduct. What justice could be ex- 
pected from anassembly that was determined to con- 
sider and treat all as criminals who were not of the 
Roman party ; and to reward all who should declare 
themselves toeir accusers and enemies^ with the high- 
est graces and favours? We see here to what 
lengths ambition and the lust of empire carry man- , 
kind. They make men blind to all sense of duty 
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and' decency, and induce them to sacrifice justice, 
as well as, every thing else, whOT it opposes their 
views. The virtue of the Pagans was but a weak and 
very fluctuating principle. 

That appeared evidently upon this occasion. The 
Roman general, to whom a list had been given of all 
those who were suspected, ordered them to attend 
him, from .^tolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Boeotia, 
and to follow him to Rome, there to make their de- 
fence. Commissioners were sent also into Asia, in 
order to take informations against such as, in public 
or private, had favoured Perseus. 

Of all the !^mall states of Greece,® none gave the 
Roman republic so much umbrage as the Achasan 
■ league, which till then had continued formidable by 
the number and valour of their troops, by the ability 
of their generals, and, above all, by the union that 
reigned between all the cities of which it was com- 
posed. The Romans, jealous of a power that might 
prove an obstacle to their ambitious designs, espe- 
cially if they should join the king of Macedonia or 
the king of Syria, spared no pains to weaken it by 
introducing divisions, and gaining creatures, whom 
they raised by their credit to all employments, and 
by whose means they influenced the decisions in all the 
assemblies of the league. We have seen what passed 
in the affair of the Spartan texiles. But it was in the 
conjuncture we now speak of, that tlie Romans gave 
the last stroke to their liberty. 

After the defeat of Perseus, Callicrates, to com- 
plete with the-Romans, to whom he had sold him- 
self, the ruin of the partisans of liberty, whom he 
looked upon as his enemies, had the boldness to ac- 
cuse by name all those to the ten commissioners, 
whom he suspected to have had any inclination to 
support Perseus. They did not think it would be suf- 
ficient fO w'rite to the Achasans, as they had done to 
Other states, commanding them to send such of their 

Lir. xlv. n, 31. Pauian, in Achaic. p. 416, 417. . 
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citizens to Rome, as^were accused of iiaving favoured 
Perseus ; but they sent two deputies to declare in 
person that order to the league. Two reasons in- 
duced them to act in this manner. The first was, 
their fear that the Achasans, who were very jealous 
of their liberty, and full of valour, should refuse 
obedience to mere letters that should be written 
them ; and that Callicrates, and the other informers, 
would run the risk of their lives in the assembly : 
the second, because in the letters which bad been 
found amongst Perseus’s papers, nothing appeared 
to convict the accused Achseans, 

The two commissioners sent into’ Achaia, w'ere 
C. Claudius and Cn. Domitius vEnobarbus. One 
of them more abandoned to injustice than the other, 
(Pausanias does not say which,) complained in the 
assembly, that many of the most powerful persons 
of the league had assisted Perseus against the Ro- 
mans, and demanded, that they should be condemned 
as deserving death, after which he would name them. 
The whole assembly 'was shocked at this proposal, 
and cried out on all sides, that it* was an unheard-of 
thing to condemn persons before it was known who 
they were, and pressed him to make known the 
guilty. Being urged repeatedly to explain himgelf,= 
he replied, at the suggestion of Callicrates, that all 
who had been in office, and commanded the armres, 
had rendered themselves guilty of that crime. Xenon, 
upon that, who was a person of great credit, and very 
much respected by the league, spoke to this effect: 
“ I have commanded the armies, and have had the 
“ honour to be the chief tnagistrate of the league; I 
“ protest that I have never acted in any thing con- 
“ trary to the interests of the Romans, wliich I am 
“ ready to prove either in the assembly of the Aclia?- 
“ ans, or at Rome before the senate.” The Koman 
took hold of this expression as favourable to his de- 
signs, and decreed, that all those who iiad been 
charged by Callicrates should be sent to Rome, in 
order to justify themselves there. Tlie whole assem- 
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bly was ip the highest affliction upon this sentence. 
Nothing 'like it had ever been ‘known, even under 
Philip, or bis son Alexander, Those princes, though 
irresistibly powerful, never conceived the thought of 
causing such as opposed them to be brought into 
Macedonia, but referred the trying of them to the 
council of the Amphictyons, their natural judges. 
The Romans did not imitate their moderation ; but 
by a conduct, which may justly be called tyrannical, 
caused above a thousand «of the most considerable 
citizens of the Achaean league to be seized and con- 
veyed to Rome. Callicrates became more than ever 
the object of hbrror and detestation to all the Achse- 
ans. All people avoided meeting him, and shunned 
him as an infamous traitor ; and no one would bathe 
in the public baths after him, till all the water had 
been first emptied out of them. 

Polybius, the celebrated historian^ w'as of the num- 
ber of these exiles. We have seen Lycortas, his fa- 
ther, distinguish himself by the fortitude and con- 
stancy with which he supported the interests of the 
Achaean league doflng his government of it. He 
bad taken particular' care of the education of his son. 
In politics, Polybius had Lycortas his father, a great 
statesman, for his master ; and in war, Philopoemen, 
one of the most able and intrepid generals of anti- 
quity; it was under tbesec tutors that be imbibed 
those learned lessons in the arts of government and 
war, which he practised himself, and has transmitted 
to posterity in his writings. 

As soon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputa- 
tion bad reached before him, his merit made the 
greatest men of the republic cultivate bis friendship. 
He was particularly intimate with the two sons of 
Paulus iEmilius, the eldest of whom had been adopt- 
ed into the family of the Fabii, and the youngest into 
that of the Scipios. The latter had been adopted by 
P. Cornelius Scipio, son of Scipio Africanus, who 
conquered Hannibal. 1 have enlarged sufficiently, 
in, the conclusion of the history of the Carthaginians, 
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upon the intitnate fpiendship of Polybius with this 
second son of Paulus iEmiiius, who afterwards con- 
<|uere(t Carthage and Nuoiantia. That young Roman 
perceived the value of such a friend, and knew how 
to apply his lessons and advice to the best advantage. 
It is very probable that Polybius composed the great- 
est part of his history, or at least collected bis mate- 
rials for it, at Rome. 

When, the Aehajans arrived at Rome, the senate, 
without bearing or examining their cause, supposing, 
without any foundation, and contrary to the most 
known truth, that they bad been tried and sentenced 
in the asscjnbly of the Achaeans, banished them into 
different towns of Italy. Polybius was excepted from 
that number. 

The Achaeans,’' surprised and afflicted witli the 
fate of their countrymen, sent deputies to Rome, 
to demand that the senate would voaclisafe to take 
cognizance of their cause. They were answered, that 
it had been done, and that they had adjudged it them- 
selves. Upon that reply, the Achaeans sent back the 
same deputies to Eionae (with Euweas at their head) 
to protest again before the senate, that the Achaeans 
had never been heard by their country, and that 
their affair had never been brought to a trial, Eu- 
raeas, in consequence, entered the senate with the 
other deputies who accoflipanied him, and declared 
the orders he had received, prayiqg, that they would 
take cognizance of the accusatjioa,. and not suftcr the 
accused to perish, widiout passing sentence upon the 
ci ioie they were charged with. That it were to be 
wished the senate would* examine the affair them- 
selves, and make known the? guilty ; but, in case their 
other great affairs should not afford them leisure for 
such enquiry, they had only to refer it to the Aeluc- 
ans, who would do them justice in such a manner as 
should evince the greatness of their aversion for the 
guilty. Nothing was more equitable than this de- 
mand, and the senate was very much at a loss how to 
Polyb. Legat. cv . 
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answer it. On the one side, \hey did not think it 
proper to try the cause, for the accusation was ground-^ 
less ; (Ri the other, to dismiss the exiles without pass-«> 
ing judgment upon them, was to lose irrecoverably 
all their friends in Aehaia. The senate, in order to 
leave the Greeks no hopes of retrieving their exiles, 
and to render them thereby more submissive to their 
orders, wrote into Aehaia to Callicrates, and into the 
Other states to the partisans of the Romans, that it 
did not appear to them that the return of the exiles 
was consistent witli their interest, or with that of their 
country. This answer not only threw' the exiles, but 
all the people* of Greece, into a consternation. An 
universal mourning succeeded it. They were con- 
vinced, that there was nothing further to hope for the 
accused Acha;ans, and that their banishment was per- 
petual. 

However, ‘they sent new deputies, with instruc- 
tions to demand the return of the exiles ; but as sup- 
pliants, and as a favour; lest in taking upon them 
their defence, they should seem in the slightest de- 
gree to oppose the wvill of the senate. There did not 
escape any thihg in their harangue, that was not very 
well weighed, and sufficiently reserved. Notwith- 
standing which, the senate continued inflexible, and 
declared that they would persist in the regulations 
already made. • 

A.M. ‘^he Achasaos, without being disheartened, ap- 
A*t J*C several deputations at different times, but 

'with no better success; they were particularly or- 
dered to demand the return of Polybius. They 
were in the right to persdVere thus in their appli- 
cations to the senate in favour of their countrymen. 
Though their repeated solicitations had no other ef- 
fect tb^an to place the injustice of the Romans in full 
light, they could not be considered as unnecessary. 
Many of the senators were moved with them, and 
were of opinion, that it was proper to send home the 
exiles. 

' Polyb. Legal. Gxxii. ^ Id, Legal, cxxix. exxz. 
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The Achseans,* having received advice of this fa- 
vourable disposition ,• in order to improve it to their 
^advantage, ap()ointed a last deputation. The exiles 
had been. already banished seventeen years, and a 
great number of them were dead. There were very 
warm debates upon this subject in the senate; some' 
being for their return into their own country, and 
restored to the possession of their estates ; and others 
opposing it. Scipio, at the request of Polybius, had 
solicited Cato in' favour gf the exiles. That grave 
senator, rising up to speak in his turn : “ To see us 
“ (said he) dispute a whole day, whether some poor 
' old men of Greece shall be interred*by our grave- 
diggers, or those of their own country, would not 
one believe that we had nothing at all to do?” That 
pleasantry was all that was w'anting to make the se- 
nate ashamed of their obstinate perseverance, and to 
induce them to. send back the exiles into Pelopon- 
nesus. Polybius was anxious that they might be re- 
instated in all the honours arid dignities they pos- 
sessed before their banishment ; but before he pre- 
sented that request to the senate, he thought proper 
to sound Cato upon it, who told l*im smiling, “ Po- 
lybius, you do not imitate the wisdom of Ulysses, 

You are for returning into the cave of the Cyclops 
‘^Tor some miserable tatters you have left there.’* 

The exiles accordingly returned into their country ; A. M. 
but of the thousand that left it, only about 
hundred remained. Polybius made no use of this 150’ ‘ 
permission ; or if he did, he soon rejoined Scipio, 
since three years after he was with him at the siege 
of Carthage. 


‘ Plut. in CatoXens. p. 341. 
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Sect. II. Mem flattery of Prusias, king of BHhy- 
nkf in the senate. Eamenes, become suspected by 
the Romans f is not suffered to enter Rome. Ari- 
arathes, king of Cappadocia^ dies, and is succeeded 
by a Son of the same name. Death of Eiimenes. 
Attains, Ins brother, succeeds him, as gmi'dian to 
his son, then ’Cery young. JVar between Attains 
and Prusias. The lattgr having formed the de- 
sign of putting his son Nicomedes to death, is killed 
by him. Embassy of three celebrated Athenian 
philosophers' to Rome. Another from the people 
of Marseilles. Digression upon the city of Mat- 
seilles. 

After the defeat of Perseus, new etnbassies cam 6 
every day to Rome, . either to congratulate the Ro- 
mans upon their victory, or to justify or excuse them- 
selves for the attachment they had seemed to have to 
that prince ; and some came to lay complaints before 
the senate in regajd to some allies. We have seen 
hithetto what relates to the Rhodians and AchteahS. 
In this section I shall collect what concerns Euttienes 
king of Pergamus, Prusias king of Bithyuia, and 
some other particular affairs. 

A. M. Prusias being come to R/irne,” to pay to the sedate 
38S8. and Roman pjeople his Compliments of cortgratula^ 
^*186 success of the war against Per- 

seus, dishonoured the royal dignity by his abject flat- 
tery. At bis reception by tlie deputies appointed by 
the senate for that purpose, he appeared with hfs 
head shaved, and with the cap, habit, and shoes and 
stockings of a slave made free; and saluting the de- 
puties ; “ You see,” said he, “ one of your freed men 
“ ready to fulfil whatsoever you shall please to com- 
“ mand, and to conform entirely to all your customs.’ 
When he entered the senate, he stood at the doo 


■ Polyb. in Legat. xcvii. Liv. lib. xlv. n. ii. 
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facing the senators, who were seated, and prostrating 
himself, kissed the threshold. Afterwards, address- 
ing himself to the assembly, “ I salute you, ye gods, 
“ preservers,” cried he ; and went on with a discourse 
suitable to that preamble. Polybius says, that he 
should be asham^ to repeat it. He concluded with 
demanding, that the Roman people would renew the 
alliance with him, and grant him certain lands taken 
from Antiochus, of which the Gauls had possessed 
themselves without any /ight or pretension. He 
then recommended his son Nicotnedes to them. All 
he asked was granted him ; only commissioners were 
appointed to examine into the conditiem of the lands 
in question. Livy, in his account of this audience, 
omits the abject submissions of Prusias; of which 
he pretends the Roman historians say nothing: he 
contents himself with mentioning, in the conclusion, 
part of what Polybius had said before ; and not with- 
out good reason. For that base deportment at least 
dishonoured the senate as much, who suflbred, as the 
prince who acted it. 

Prusias had scarce left Rome,".w'hen advice came’ 
that Eumenes was upon the point of entering it. 
That news gave the senate great perplexity. Eu- 
menes, in the war against Perseus, had "heliuved in 
such a manner that they could neither consider him 
as a friend nor an enem^ 1 here was grotnid for 
violent suspicions, but no certain proofs against him. 
To admit him to an audience, wa8*to declare him in- 
nocent: to condemn him as guilty, was to lay them 
under the necessity of a war with him, and to pro- 
claim to all the world, that they had been deficient 
in prudence, by loading a prince with favours and 
honours, with whose character they were little ac- 
quainted. To avoid these inconveniences, the senate 
made a decree, by which, under the pretext that tlie 
reception of kings was too great an expence to the 
republic, they forbade all kings in general to enter 
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;‘in8E#-,Hi5T0«T' - 0 *: 

to be'sigoified 

the PergoiBue, who w* at.oo icm to com- 
pftshjfM He ineaD^^ Be returQe<d> therefore, into 
bU domiaiotM. 

1!^ affroitt encoomged enemies ^ aod cooled 

C tod f ffiBctfon of hie alliira. Pfusias sent an ambassa- 
m, (tor to ;Eoine, to complaiQ gainst him for the irrup* 
ttoos he made into Btbynia.. He added, tliat Eu> 
na^es held secret totelligence with Antiochus : that 
he treated all those injuripusly who seemed to fa- 
ypar the Romans, and particularly the Gallo-Gre- 
cians, hip nei^ours, in contradiction to the senate’s 
decrees in tteir behalf. That people had also sent 
depuffes to Rome with their complaints ; which they 
aftjfmards repeated Several times, as well as Pnisias. ■ 
*^6 senate did not yet declare- themselves. They 
i^tepted tbefnselves with coivertlv aiding and sup- 
the' Gallo-Grecians to the utmost of their 
poivCTj without doing any manifest injustice to Eu- 

I^ing of Pergamus, wh6 had been forbidden 
into Rome, sent his brothers, Attains and 
il^heoffi.us thither, * to answer tiie accusations with 
whi^ he was charged. The apology they made 
seeped fulljr to'cpnfyte all the complaints that had 
been aSeged agpnst the king, and the sioate were so 
wpl, e,8ti^ed,with it, that^tbey sent them back into 
with honours and presents. They did 
lip^ however, entirely efl&ice the prejudices conceived 
e^aaost their brother. .The senate dispatched. Sulpi- 
api Callus and Manius Sergius, with orders to in- 
%rai themselves secretly, whether Aqtiochus and Eu- 
pcoes were not concerting some design itg^st the 
Sppnns. ; • 

: $ulpiciu8^ acted in Jhis commissioo with very great 
hi^iEl^ce. He wm a vain man, and aitned at ap- 
important, hy declaring agmnst* Eumenes. 
Wtoplto arrived In Asia, he/caused all thf cities to 

Polyb. Leg«t. xcvii. cii. civ. cvj cvi. cxix. exxi. 
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be infe^a, tb^t' toeft- 4* Jdl^T ctwmaiaa^s# 

mke, itt fegattl’ te «i«ii ttpair te {& 

at Sardis. Aftd daw W 

qofetly to all the adrtisatkMji peojife tfedt#f fit to 
form against Eumenes; a Hbewy that* sef alt 
tehts at work, and openfid a ddoi* for all toahtfoif pf 
daluinniesv 

Tiberitis GraccHus, whom the senate sent the a<m. 

Idtring yaar into Asia upon the sa^ aceottot, ^*40. 

received by Eumenes anfl Antiochus in a iftaitoef 
which convinced bitn there was nothing to fear from 
those two kings, and induced him ‘to .make fete re-i 
port to the senate accordingly. He gave an ei^uatto 
favourable account Of the conduct of Aciarathe% kfog 
of Cappadocia, whose sister Entnenes had mtofted, 

That prince died some time after. His son Ariabi* a. m. 

tfiies,’ surnamed Phiiopator, sncceeded him. Hd Uad 3842. 
him by Antiochis, the dauglrter ofAntiochus the Great, 
and intended, when be came to age, to resign hfo 
kbgdom to himj to which his son would never 
sent; from whence he was called Philopat6r, that ik; 
lot(T of his father: an action highly laudably in art 
age wherein it was no uncommon thing to acquire 
kingdoms by patricide. 

As soon as^^e young king ascended- the throne*’ l^a 
sent deputies To Home, to demand that the ttoat^; 
whicb his father had made i^th the 'Romans; should 6« 
renewed, ivhich was frantcd Mm, lyth prtiises. 

• Some time after,’ notwithstanding Eumenes mdt^ A. M. 
him with all his forces, he was dettironed by Demfr* 
trhis, king of Syria, and one of bis eider brother 
in his place, who was a suppositftioirs Child, nttmtsf 
Hcriofernes. ' Aiiarathes took refuge at Rome. Tito 
usurper and* Ileroetrios sent their ambas$aidotis rtllo A.M. 
Mfoer. ^ senate decreedj thtt the twobfikittert . 
should ‘•erg# jointly. It was tk policy 'anflicieDtlj|f ii 7 .' 
frequent with the j^ioans to divide ituigdoHia b#* 


» Drttd. Edof. p. 893. » fptyn. Ugnt. ttaSi 

' Id. Legat cxzvi. 
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tween brothers, in order to weaken them by that par- 
tition, and sow the seeds of an eternal division between 
them. Attains, in the first year of his reign, re-esta- 
blished him in the sole possession of the throne, hav- 
ing conquered and expelled his competitor. 

A. M. Eumenes was always suspected by the Romans, and 
3845. almost continually at war with Prusias, or the Gallo- 
Ant. J. C. Grecians. He died at length, after having reigned 
* " thirty-eight years.* He left for his successor * in the 
kingdom his son Attains, surnamed Philometor, then 
an infant, whom he had by Stratonice, sister of Aria- 
rathes, and appointed as guardian of his son, and re- 
gent of his kingdom, his brother Attains Philadelphus, 
who governed the kingdom one-and-twenty years. 

Polybius bestows great praises on Eumenes. Ihe 
body of that prince, says he, was weak and delicate, 
but his soul great, and abounding with the most noble 
sentiments. He was inferior to none of the kings* 
who were his contemporaries in many other qualities, 
and excelled them in all the nobleness of his inclina- 
tions. The kingdom of Pergamus, when he received 
it from his father, .consisted only of a very small num- 
ber of cities, which scarce deserved that name. He 
rendered it so powerful, that it might have disputed 
pre-eminence with almost all the greatest kingdoms. 
He owed nothing either to chance or fortune ; — I still 
use the words of Polybius, Every thing was the re- 
sult of his prudence, assiduity, and activity. From 
his fondness for "true glory, he did more good to 
Greece, and enriched more private persons, than 
any prince of his time. To finish his character, he 
possessed so fully the art*of engaging the respect of 
bis three brothers, and of keeping them within 
bounds by his authority, without letting them per- 
cdve it, that though they were all of age and capa- 
^ty to act for thems^ves, and shared with him in the 

'♦ Strabo. 1 . xili. p. 624. * Poiyb. in Exempl. Virt. et 

Yit, p. 166. 

* Strabo iays, he reigned forty-three years, but that is pre- 
lamed to be an error. 
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functions of the sovereignty, they never failed in 
point of submission, but continued always in perfect 
union, and, with equal zeal for his service, assisted 
him in defending and aggrandizing the kingdom. It 
would be difficult to find such an example of autho- 
rity over brothers, joined with unalterable concord 
and union. 

I ought not, in this place, to omit one thing, which 
does great honour to the memory of Eiimcnes ; that 
is, his having founded the famous library of Pergamus, 
or at least, considerably augmented it. 

The division* which had almost perpetually sub- A.M. 
sisted between Prusias and Eumenes, continued 
under Attalus, who succeeded the latter. Prusias ‘ 
having been victorious in a battle, entered Pergamus, ^ Ty[ 
and, violently enraged and afflicted that he had failed 3S4.9. 
of seizing Attalus, let fall the weight of his revenge Ant. .I.C. 
upon the statues and temples of the gods; burning 
and destroying all before him in his march. Attalus 
sent his brother Athenmus to Rome, to implore aid 
of the senate, who sent several embassies at different 
times to forbid Prusias to continue the war against 
Attalus ; but he eluded those orders, either by delays, 
or even by treachery, having once attempted, under 
pretence of an interview, to seize the Roman am- 
bassador and Attalus. His design was discovered, 
and the execution of it prevented ; but his crime 
was not the less upon that account, Rome at other 
times w'ould have punished it with the destruction 
of his kingdom. She was at present contented with 
sending ten commissioners, with instructions to put 
an end to this war, and to oblige Prusias to make 
Attalus satisfaction for the* damages he had done 
him. Attalus, however, with the aid of his allies, 
had assembled numerous forces both by sea and 
land. All things were prepared for opening the 
campaign, when news came that the commissioners 
were arrived. Attalus joined them. After some 

Polyb. Legal, cxxviii. cxxix. cxxxiii. cxxxv. cxxxri. 
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conferences upon the present affair, they set out fer 
Bithynia, where they declared to Prusias the orders 
they were charged with from the senate. That 
prince was willing to accept part of the conditions 
prescribed him ; but refused to comply with most of 
the rest. The commissioners, exasperated at his re- 
jecting them, broke the alliance and amity with him, 
and resuming immediately their route to Pergainus, 
left Prusias in terrible apprehensions. They ad- 
vised Attalus to keep with'his army upon the fron- 
tiers of his kingdom, without being the first to commit 
hostilities ; and some of them returned to Rome, to 
inform the senate of the rebellion of Prusias. At 
length he opened his eyes, and new commissioners 
from Rome obliged him to lay down his arms, and 
sign a treaty of peace which they presented him. 
This treaty imported, that Prusias should give imme- 
diately twenty decked ships to Attalus; that he 
should pay him five hundred talents (five hundred 
thousand crowns) within twenty years ; and that the 
two kings should keep within the bounds of their own 
dominions, as they stood before the war ; that Pru- 
sias, in reparation of the damage he had done upon 
tlie lands of some neighbouring cities, which were 
named, should pay them a hundred talents (a hun- 
dred thousand crowns). When he had accepted and 
signed these conditions, Attalus drew off his troops 
both by sea and l^nd into his own kingdom. In this 
manner ended the war, occasioned by the differences 
between Attalus and Prusias. 

Attalus the younger,’' the son of Eumenes, when the 
peace was concluded between the two states, made 
a voyage to Rome, in ortler to make himself known 
to the senate, to demand the continuance of their 
amity, and, without doubt, to thank them also for 
the protection they had granted his uncle, who 
rei^d in his name. He received from the senate 
all the marks of favour he could expect, and all the 


r Poiyb. Legat. cxI. 
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Jwnours suitable to his years; after which he set out 
for his own dominions. 

Prusias * also sent afterwards his son Nicomedes A. M. 
to Kome ; and knowing that he was highly respected 3855. 
there, he gave him instructions to demand that the 
senate would remit him the remainder of the sum he 
was to pay Attains. He joined Menas with him in 

this embassy, to whom he had given secret orders to 
dispatch the young prince, in order to advance his 
children by a second w ife.* The favour demanded by 
1 rusias was refused, Attalus’s ambassadors demon- 
strating that tl^ whole sum was far from being equal 
to the losses his master had sustained. 

^ Menas, instead of executing the horrid commis- A. M. 
Mon he was charged witli, discovered the whole to 3856. 
Nicomedes. The young prince having quitted 
^me to return into Bitiiynia, thought it incum- 
rent on him to prevent the murderous designs of 
hi8 lather. Supported by the assistance of Attains, 
he revolted against him, and drew over the greatest 
part of the people to his side ; for Prusias was 
uo^iversally hated for his oppressions and cruelties, 
fhat unfortunate prince, abandoned by all his sub- 
jects, took refuge in a temple, where he was slain by 
soldiers sent by Nicomedes, or, according to some, 
by Nicomedes himself. What horrors on each side ! 

Prusias was called the ftunter, and had reigned at 
least six-and-thirty years. It was,with him iSinnibal 
liad taken refuge. 

The king of Bithynia’s person had nothing in it to 
prejudice people in his favour ; nor was his mind 
more to his advantage. ‘He was in size but half 
a man, and a mere woman ’as to valour and bravery. 

He was not only timorous, but delicate, and incapable 
of fatigue ; in a word, equally effeminate in body and 
mind; defects by no means amiable in a king, and 
Ifcast of all amongst the fiithynians. Polite learning, 

* Appian. in Mithridat. p. 175. Justin. 1. xxxiv. c, ♦. 

• Palyh. in Sxcopt. p. 173, 174 
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philosophy, and all other liberal «ciences connected 
with them, were entirely foreign to him. In short, 
he had no manner of idea of moral rectitude or 
beauty. N ight and day he lived a true Sardanapalus. 
So that his subjects, upon the first dawn of hope, 
Joined with the utmost ardour in measures against 
him, and to j)unish him in the same manner in which 
he had governed them. 

1 have deferred speaking^ of two embassies, which 
arrived at Rome very near the same time. 

A. M. The one came from the Athenians, who having 
Ant J C condemned by a sentence passed on them by the 
155, Sicyonians, ''but under the authority of the Roman 
senate, in a fine of five hundred talents, for having 
laid waste the lands of the city of Oropus, sent to 
demand the remission of that fine. The ambassadors 
were three celebrated philosophers ; Carneades, of the 
sect of the Academics ; Diogenes, of the Stoics; and 
Critolaus, of the Peripatetics. The taste for eloquence 
and philosophy had not yet made its way so far as 
Rome ; it was about the time of which we are speak- 
ing that it began to spread there, and the reputation 
of these three philosophers did not a little contribute 
to it. The young people of Rome, who had any taste 
for the sciences, made it an honour and amusement 
to visit them, and were struck with admiration in 
hearing them, especially Carneades, whose lively and 
graceful eloquence^, in which solidity and elegance 
were conjoined, transported and enchanted them. 
It was the general topic of conversation, that a Greek 
of extraordinary merit wijs arrived, who from his 
great knowledge was more than man, and who, in 
calming and softening the most violent passions by 
his eloquence, inspired youth with a kind of love, 
which made them renounce all other pleasures and 
employments, to devote themselves wholly to philo- 
sophy. He had for his auditors all the most consi- 
derable persons of Rome. His discourses translated 


Cic. 1. ii. de Orat. a. 155. Aul. Gel. 1. vir. c. H. 
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into Latin by one of the senators, were in all hands. 

All Rome saw, with great joy, their children apply 
themselves to the Grecian learning, and attach them- 
selves to those wonderful men. Cato alone seemed 
sorry for it ; apprehending, that this taste for polite 
learning would extinguish that for military knowledge; 
and that they would prefer the glory of speaking to 
that of acting well. The example of the second 
Scipio Africanus, educated at the same time under the 
care of Polybius, in a tastfe for the sciences, demon- 
strates how ill-founded that prejudice of Cato’s was. 

Be this as it may, he warmly reproached the senators 
for keeping the ambassadors so long in the city ; and 
having caused the affair that brought them thither to 
be dispatched, he hastened their departure. By a 
decree of the senate, the fine, in which the Athenians 
had been condemned, was mitigated, and the five hun- 
dred talents reduced to one hundred. 

The other embassy was sent by the 'people of 
Marseilles. They had already been often harassed 
by the Ligurians ; but at the time of which we now 
speak, they were reduced to the last extremities, 
and sent ambassadors to Rome to implore aid of 
the senate. They came to a resolution to send de-, 
puties to the Ligurians, to incline them to senti- 
ments of peace and equity by mild measures and 
negociation. Such conduct made them only the 
more haughty, and they carried their insolence so 
far as to offer indignities to the deputies, and to 
violate the law of nations in their persons. The 
senate being informed of this unhappy affair, made 
the consul Quintus Opitnius march immediately 
against them with an army. He laid siege to the 
city"* where the insult had been offered to the Roman 
ambassadors, took it by storm, made slaves of the in- 
habitants, and sent the principal authors of the affront 
bound and fettered to Rome, to be punished there 
according to their deserts. The Ligurians w ere beaten 


* Polyb. Legat. cxxxi. & cxxxir. 
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iq several battles and cut to pieces. The victor dis- 
tributed all the conquered lands'amongst the people 
of Marseilles. He ordered the Ligurians to send 
hostages to Marseilles, which were to be exchanged 
for others from time to time ; in order to lay a curb 
upon them, and prevent them from molesting the 
people of Marseilles, as they had done till then. 

Rome had always held the people of Marseilles in 
extreme consideration, founded upon their extraor- 
dinary merit, and the inviolable fidelity with which 
they had constantly adhered to the party of the 
Romans. They came originally' from Phocsea, a city 
of Ionia. When Cyrus sent Harpagns to besiege it, 
the inhabitants, rather than submit to the yoke of 
the barbarians, as so many others had done, em- 
barked with their wives and children, and all their 
eflFects; and after various adventures, having cast a 
mass of red-hot iron into the sea, they all engaged 
themselves by oath never to return to Phocaea, till 
that iron should swim upon the water. Afterwards, 
having landed upon the coast of Caul, near the 
mouth of the Rhope, they settled there by the con- 
sent of the king of the country, and built a city 
since called Marseilles. Some authors su()pose that 
this city was already in existence, and had been 
founded by an ancient colony of these same Phocae- 
ans in the reign of Tarquitjius Priscus, about the se- 
cond year of thq forty-fifth Olympiad, and six hun- 
dred years before the birth of Jesus Christ; and that 
those who fled from Harpagus, and eame to settle 
here, were called the founders, because they greatly 
increased the extent and power of this city. This 
second foundation took place in the sixtietli Olym- 
piad, about five hundred and forty years before the 
birth of Jesus Christ, when Servius Tullius reigned 
at Rome. 

The king, who had received them into his domi- 
nions with great kindness, being dead, his son 'did 

Herod. I, L c. 164. Jostio. i. xliii. c. 9. '' Id. 1, xiiii. c. 4. 
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not shew them.equal favour. The growing power of 
their city gave him umbrage. He was made to under- 
stand that those strangers, whom be had received into 
his country as guests and suppliants, might one day 
make themselves masters of it by right of conquest. 
The fable of the bitch was made use of upon this 
occasion, that asked her companion to lend her her 
kennel only for eight days, till she had brought 
forth her whelps ; then by urgent entreaties obtained 
a second term, that she might have time to bring them 
up ; and at last, when they were grown large and 
Strong, made herself absolute mistress and proprietor 
of the place, from w hence she could ntfVer afterwards 
be expelled. The marseillesc had, in consequence, 
at first a severe war upon their hands; but having 
been victorious, they continued in quiet possession of 
the lands that had been granted them, within the 
bounds of w hich they were not long confined. 

In process of time they settled several * colonies, 
and built several cities; Agde, Nice, Antibes, 'Olbia; 
which much extended their territory and aug- 
mented their power. They h>vd port.s, arsenals, 
and fleets, which rendered them formidable to their 
enemies. 

So many new settlements *' contributed to the 
spreading of the Greeks in Gaul, and occasioned a 
wonderful change in that,country. 1 be Gauls quit- 
ting their ancient rusticity by degrees, began to be 
civilized, and to assume more gefltle manners. In- 
stead of breathing nothing but war, they accustomed 
themselves to the observance of the laws of a wise 
government. They learned to improve their lands, 
to cultivate vines, and to plant olives. * Hence so 
surprising an alteration ensued, as well in the pro- 
vinces as in the people who inhabited them, that it 

s Strab. p. 180. '■ Justin. 1. xliii. c. i. 

Oft 

* Adto mapm homimbut ei rthus imposiius esi nitort Mi non 
Griccia m G^aan sed GaiUa m Gr&ciam tramlata vide* 

reiur. Justin. 
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might have been said, Greece w^s not come to Gaul, 
but Gaul had been transferred into Greece. 

The ‘ inhabitants of the new city made very wise 
laws for its polity and government, which was ari- 
stocratical ; that is to say, in the hands of the elders. 
The council ofthe city was composed of six hundred 
senators, who continued in that function during life. 
Of that number fifteen were elected to take care of 
the current affairs, and three to preside in the assem- 
blies, in quality of principal magistrates. 

The right of hospitality was in singular estima- 
tion amongst the Marseiilcse, and practised by them 
with the most exalted humanity. To maintain the 
security of the asylum which they gave to strangers, 
no person was suffered to enter the city with arms. 
Certain persons were placed at the gates, whose busi- 
ness it was to take care of the arms of all who came 
in, and to return them when they went out. 

All entrance was barred to such as might be in- 
clined to introduce sloth and a voluptuous life; and 
particular care was taken to banish all double-deal- 
ing, falsehood, and fraud. 

They piqued themselves ' especially upon so- 
briety, modesty, and frugality. The most consider- 
able portion amongst them did not exceed a 
hundred pieces of gold ; that is to say, very near a 
hundred pistoles. They were not aHowed to lay out 
more than five in dress, and as many in jewels. 
Valerius Maximus', “ who lived in the reign of Ti- 
berius, admires the regulations of government ob- 
served at Marseilles in his time. “ That city,” (says 
he,) “ stedfastly retaining 'the * ancient severity of 
“ manners, excludes from their theatre those co- 
“ medians whose pieces generally turn upon the sub- 

‘ Strab. 1. iy. p. 179. ^ Val. Max. 1. ii. c. 6. 

• Strab. 1. It. p. 181. “ Lib. it. c. 6. 

* Eadem civitas seceritatis custos acerrima est : nullum aditum 
in tcenam minds dando, quorum argumenta majore ex parte stupro- 
rtm continent actus, ne talia spectandi consuetuda ctiam indtandi 
licentiam sumat. 
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“ ject of unlawful lo%e.” The reason given for this 
maxim is still finer and more remarkable than the 
maxim itself : “ Lest” (adds the author) “ a famili- 

“ arity with such sort of shows should make the peo- 
“ pie the more apt to imitate them.” 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies those 
indecent tears and lamentations with which they are 
generally attended, and ordered the obsequies to be 
terminated the same day by a domestic sacrifice, and 
an entertainment for the friends and relations of the 
deceased.* For is it consistent to abandon ourselves 
“ to immoderate affliction, or to be offended at the 
“ Divinity for not having thought fit to Miare his im- 
“ mortality with ns?” 

Tacitus makes mention of the city of Marseilles 
highly to its praise ; the passage occurs in his Life of 
J ulius Agricola his father-in-law. After having spoken 
of the excellent education he had received from the 
care and tender aflection off Julia Procilla, his mo- 
ther, a lady of extraordinary virtue, who made him 
pass the early years of his youth in the study of those 
arts and sciences that suited his birth and age ; 
he adds, “ What had preserved him from the dan- 
“ gers and disorders to which youth is generally 
“ exposed, w'as, besides his own excellent disposi- 
“ tion, the good fortune of having from his infancy 
“ the city of Miltseilles for his school, in the man- 
“ ners of whose inhabitants, the politeness of the 
“ Greeks, and the simplicity and reserve of the pro- 
“ vinces, were happily united.” Arcehat eumabille- 
cebris peccmitkm, prater ipsius bonam integramque 
mturam, quod statim pat^ulus sedem ac magistram 
studiorum Massiliam habuerit, locum Gracd corni- 


Etenim (jiiid attinct, aut humano dolori indulgeri^ aut dwino 
numini invidiam fieri^ quad immortalitaUm suam nobiscum partiri 
noluerit ? 

t Mater Julia Procilla fuit, rarce casiitatis. In hujus sinu in^ 
dulgentidque educatus, pen' omnem honestarum artium cultum^ piueri* 
tiam adolesce ntiamque transegit, Tacitus in Agricol. c. ir. 
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tatt et prmndaU panimonii ndstum ac bene com- 
positum. 

From what I have said it may be seen, that Mar- 
seilles was become a celebrated school for politeness, 
wisdom and virtue, and at the same time, for 
all arts and sciences. Eloquence, philosophy, phy- 
sic, mathematics, law, fabulous theology, and all 
kinds of literature, were publicly professed there. 
This city produced ” the most ancient of the learned 
men of the West, I mean Pytheas, an excellent 
geographer and astronomer, who lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, or indeed of Alexander the 
Great. 

They persevered constantly in cultivating the arts 
and sciences with equal ardour and success. Strabo 
relates, that in his time (he lived in the reign of Au- 
gustus) the young nobility of Rome went to Mar- 
seilles for education ; and he prefers that place to 
the city of Athens itself; which is saying a great 
deal. We have already seen that it still retained that 
privilege in the tin»e of Tacitus the historian. 

The Marseilles^ distinguished themselves no less 
by the wisdom of their government, than by their 
capacity and taste for learning. Cicero, in one of 
bis orations, praises highly their manner of govern- 
ing their republic. * “ 1 am assured” (says he) “ that 
“ not only in Greece, but almost* in all other na- 
“ lions, tbei e is nothing comparable to the wise po- 
“ lity established’ at Marseilles. That city, so re- 

mote from the country, manners, and language of 
“ all other Greeks, situate in Gaul, in the midst of 
“ barbarous nations whichpsurround it on all sides, is 
“ so prudently directed by the counsels of its elders, 

" Voss, in Histor. Griec. 

* Gijus ego cmlatis discipimam atqut gravitatern, non sohim 
Graei^, sed hand scio an cunclis gentibus, anteponendam jure dicam : 
qua tarn procul d Grcecorum omnium regionibus, discipliniSi lingua- 
que divisa, edm in ultimis tetris cincia Gallorum gentibus, barbaria 
fiuctibus aUuatur, sic optimntum eonsilio guhematur, ut ornnes ejus 
instituia4audarefaciHuspmmt, ^am tmulari, Omt. pro Flacco. 
n. Ixiii* 
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“ that it is more easy^to praise, than imitate the wis- 
“ dom of its government.” 

They laid it down as a fundamental * rule of their 
politics, from which they never departed, to adhere 
inviolably to the Romans, to whose manners their 
own were more conformable, than to those of the 
barbarians around them. Besides w'hich, their neigh- 
bourhood to the Ligurians, to w'hom each state were 
equally enemies, could uot but contribute to unite 
them by their common interests; that union en- 
abling each party to make powerful diversions on 
both sides of the Alps. They accordingly rendered 
the Romans great services at all times* and also re- 
ceived considerable aids from them upon many oc- 
casions. 

Justin *' relates a fact, which would be very much 
to the honour of the Marseillese, if it were well au- 
thenticated. Having received advice that the Gauls 
had taken and burnt Rome, they deplored that disaster 
which had befallen their allies, as much as if it had 
happened to their own city. Nor did they confine 
themselves to fruitless tears. Opt of the gold and 
silver, either belonging to the public or private per- 
sons, they raised the sum in which the Gauls had taxed 
the conquered, as the price of peace, and sent it to 
Rome. The Romans, infinitely affected with so noble 
an act of generosity, granted Marseilles the privilege 
of immunity, and the right of sitting amongst the se- 
nators at the public shows. ’ It fe certain that, du- 
ring the war with Hannibal, Marseilles aided the Ro- 
mans with all manner of good offices ; without permit- 
ting the ill successes which they experienced in the 
first years of the war, and which had deprived them 
of almost all their allies, to shake their fidelity in the 
least. 


• Strab. 1. iv. p. 180. * Jostin. I. itliii, c.5- 

^ 'Liv. LxxL It. 20, 25, 26. Lib. xxvi. n. 19. L'b. xxvii, 

a.S6. 
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In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, that 
city observed a conduct which ‘well denotes the wis- 
dom of its government. Caesar, ' against whom they 
had shut their gates, caused the fifteen senators who 
were in supreme authority to come to his camp, 
and represented to them that he was sorry the war 
should begin by attacking their city ; that they 
ought rather to submit to the authority of all Italy, 
than to abandon themselves blindly to the desires 
of one man : and he addpd all the motives most ca- 
pable of persuading them. After having made their 
report to the senate, they returned into the camp, 
and gave Cascar this answer : * That they knew the 
Roman people were divided into two parties : that 
it did not belong to them to determine which had 
the right on their side : that the two heads of those 
parties were equally the protectors of their city ; and 
at the same time its friends and benefactors. That 
for this reason, obliged to express their gratitude 
alike for both, it was incumbent upon them neither 
to assist nor receive the one into their city or ports to 
the prejudice of the other. They ' suffered a long 
siege, in which they shewed all possible valour; but, 
at length, the extreme necessity to which they were 
reduced, by the want of every thing, obliged them to 
surrender. However enraged Cassar was at so ob- 
stinate a resistance, he cquld not refuse to the an- 
cient reputation of the city, the favour of saving it 
from being plundered, and of preserving its citizens. 

I should have considered myself as m some mea- 
sure detracting from the glory of the French nation, 
and from that of a city w'hich holds one of the highest 

*■ Caes. ill Bel. Civ. 1. i, * Cses. in Bel. Civ. 1, ii. 

* InteUigere sc divisum esse popukim in partes duas : negue sui 
judicii, ncque suarum virium discemere utra ptrs justiorem haheat 
cavsam : principes •oerd earum esse partium Cn. Fompeium et C. Cce- 
sarem patronos civitatis, — Paribus eorum beneficiis parent se quoque 
voluntatem tribuere debere, et neutrum earum, contra alterum juvare, 
out urbe out portubus redperc. 
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ranks in the kingdom, if I had not collected in this 
place part of those favourable reports which antiquity 
makes of it. I hope the reader will pardon this di- 
gression ; which, besides, comes within my plan, and 
forms part of the Grecian history. 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and 
some other countries, which I thought it necessary to 
treat in a series, and without interruption, have made 
me suspend those of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt ; 
to which it is now time to Return. I shall begin with 
Macedonia. 


Sect. III. Andriscus, who gave himself out for the 
son of Perseus, makes himsef master of Macedo- 
nia, and causes himself to be pt'oclaimed king. 

The praetor Juventius attacks him, and is killed in 
battle with part of his army. Metellus, xvho suc- 
ceeds him, retrieves that loss. The usurper is 
overthroaon, taken, and sent to Rome. A second 
and third usurper are also defeated. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ‘ after the defeat and 
death of Perseus, Andriscus of Adramyttium, a city^^^j j 'q 
ofTroas, in Asia Minor, a person of the meanest birth, 152. 
giving himself out for the son of Perseus, took upon 
him the name of Philip, ^nd entered Macedonia, in 
hopes of making the inhabitants of the country ac- 
knowledge him for their king. He had invented a 
story in regard to his birth, which he reported where- 
ever he passed, pretending that he was the son of 
Perseus by a concubine, ^nd that the prince bis fa- 
ther had caused him to be secretly brought up at 
Adramyttium, that, in case of ill fortune in the war 
against the Romans, some shoot of the royal line 
might remain. That after the death of Perseus, he 
had been nurtured and brought up at Adramyttiu™> 
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till he was twelve years of age, and that the person 
who passed for his father, finding himself at the point 
of death, had revealed the secret to his wife, and in- 
trusted her with a writing, signed by Perseus with his 
own hand, which attested all that has been said'; 
which writing she was to deliver to him (Philip) as 
soon as he should attain to years of discretion. He 
added, tliat her husband having conjured her abso- 
lutely to conceal the affair till then, she had been 
most faithful in keefting tha secret, and had delivered 
that important writing to him at the appointed time ; 
pressing him to quit the country before the report 
should reach -the ears of Eumenes, the declared 
enemy of Perseus, lest he should cause him to be 
put to death. lie was in hopes that he should be 
believed upon his own word, and make Macedonia 
rise in his favour. When he saw that every thing 
there continued quiet, he retired into Syria, to the 
court of Demetrius Soter, whose sister Perseus had 
espoused. That prince, who immediately perceived 
the fraud, caused him to be seized and sent to Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended 
nobility; and bad nothing in his mien or manners that 
expressed the prince, no great notice wa.s taken of 
him at Rome, and be was treated with great con- 
tempt, without much trouble to keep a strict guard 
upon him, or to confine him close. He took advan- 
tage of the negligence of his guards, and made his 
A. M. escape from Rome^ Having found means to raise a 
3854 . considerable army amongst the Thracians, who en- 
Ant J. C. tered into his views for the sake of delivering them- 
■ selves by his means from the Roman yoke, he made 
himself roaster of Macedonia, either by consent or 
force, and assumed the marks of the royal dignity. 
Not content with this first conquest, which had cost 
him little, he attacked Thessaly, and sul^cted a part 
of it to his obedience. 

The affair then began to seem more important to 
the Romans. They elected Scipio Nasica to go 
thither, and appease this tumult in its birth, deem- 
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ing him well qualified for that commission. He had, 
indeed, the art of managing men’s minds, and of 
bringing them into his measures by persuasion ; and 
if he should find it necessary to decide this affair by 
arms, he was very capable of forming a project with 
wisdom, and executing it with valour. As soon as 
he arrived in Greece, and had been fully informed 
of the state of affairs in Macedonia and Thessaly, he 
gave the senate advice of them ; and, without loss 
of time, visited the cities of the allies, in order to 
the immediate raising of Iroops for the defence of 
Thessaly. The Achasans, wdio continued at that 
time the most powerful people of Greece, supplied 
him with the greatest number, forgetting past sub- 
jects of discontent. He presently took from the 
false Philip all the places he had possessed himself 
of in Thessaly, and drove him back into Macedonia. A. M. 

However, It was plainly seen at Rome, 

Scipio’s letters, that Macedonia had occasion for 
speedy support. The Praetor, P. Juventius Thalna, 
had orders to repair thither as soon as possible with 
an army, which he did without loss of time. But 
looking upon Andrisciis as only a* pageant king, he 
did not think it incumbent upon him to take any 
great precautions against him, and engaged precipi- 
tately in a battle, wherein he lost his life, with part 
of his army ; the rest saving themselves only by fa- 
vour of the night. The victor, elate with this suc- 
cess, and believing his authority .sufficiently esta- 
blished, abandoned himself to his vicious inclinations 
without any moderation or reserve : as if the being 
truly a king consisted in knowing no law nor rule of 
conduct but his passions. He was covetous, proud, 
insolent, and cruel. Nothing was seen every where 
but violence, confiscations of estates, and murders. 
Taking advantage of the terror occasioned by the 
defeat of the Roman army, he soon recover^ all Ijc 
had lost in Thessaly. An embassy sent to him from 
the Carthaginians, who were at that time actually at 

VOL. VII. ^ 
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war with the Romans, promising him speedy sup- 
plies, very much augmented bis courage. 

Q. CsBcilius Metellus, lately elected praetor, had 
succeeded Juventius. Andriscus had resolved to ad- 
vance to meet him, but did not think it proper to re- 
move far from the sea, and halted at Pydna, where he 
fortified his camp. The Roman praetor soon follow- 
ed him. The two armies were in view of each other, 
and skirmished every day. Andriscus gained an ad- 
vantage of some consequence in a small combat of 
the cavalry. Success generally blinds and proves 
fatal to people of little experience. Andriscus, be- 
lieving himsejf superior to the Romans, sent off a 
great detachment to defend his conquests in Thes- 
saly. This was a gross error ; and Metellus, whose 
vigilance nothing escaped, did not fail to take advan- 
tage of it. The army that remained in Macedonia 
was beaten, and Andriscus obliged to fly. He re- 
tired amongst the Thracians, from whom he return- 
ed soon after with another army. He was so rash 
as to hazard another battle, which was still less suc- 
cessful than the former. He had above five-and- 
twenty thousand ‘men killed in these two battles ; 
.and nothing was wanting to the Roman glory, but to 
seize Andriscus, who had taken refuge with a petty 
king of Thrace, to whose fidelity he had abandoned 
himself. But the Thracians did not stand much upon 
breach of faith, and mad^ that conducive to their in- 
terest. That pripce delivered up his guest and sup- 
pliant into the bands of Metellus, to avoid drawing 
upon himself the wrath and arms of the Romans : 
Andriscus was sent to Rojne. 

Another adventurer, who also called himself the 
son of Perseus, and took upon him the name of 
Alexander, bad the same fate with the first, except 
being seized by Metellus : he retired into Dardania, 
where he effectually concealed himself. , 

It was at this time that Macedonia was entirely sub- 
jected to the Romans^ and reduced into a province. 
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A third usurper, some years after, appeared again 
upon the stage, and sCt himself up as the sou of 
Perseus, under the name of Philip. His pretended 
royalty was but of short duration. He was over- 
come, and killed in Macedonia by Tremellius, after- 
wards surnamed Scrofa, from having said that he 
would disperse the enemy, ut ScroJ'a porcos. 


Sect. IV. Troubles inAchaia; which declares war 
against the Lacedeemonihns. Metellus sends depu- 
ties to Corinth to appease those troubles ; they are 
ill used and insulted. Thebes and Clialcis join the 
Achceans. Metellus, after having ineffectually 
exhorted them to peace, gives them battle, and de- 
feats them. The consul Mummius succeeds him, 
and after having gained a battle, takes Corinth, 
sets it on fre, and entirely demolishes it. Greece 
is reduced into a Roman province. Various ac- 
tions and death of Polybius. Triumphs of Me- 
tellus and Mummius. 

Metellus after having pacified *“ Macedonia con- a.M. 
tinned there some time. Great commotions had 3857 . 
arisen amongst the Achaean league, occasioned by Am- J- C- 
the temerity and avarice of those who held the first 
offices in it. The resolutions of their assemblies 
were no longer guided by reason, prudence, and 
equity, but by the interest and passions of the ma- 
gistrates, and the blind caprice of an untractable 
multitude. The Achasan league and Sparta had 
sent ambassadors to Rome, upon an affair about 
which they were divided. Damocritus, notwithstand- 
ing, who was the supreme magistrate of the Achasans, 
hed caused war to be declared against Sparta. Me- 
tellus bad sent to desire that hostilities might be 
suspended till the arrival of the commissioners from 

" Pausan. in Achaic. p. 421—428.: Polyb. Legal, cxliii. 
cxliv. Id. in Excerpt, de Virt. et Vit; p. 181 — 1S9. Juitin. 

1. xxxir. c. 1, Flor. 1, ii. c. 16. 
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Rome, who bad been appointed for terminating their 
differences. But neither he, nor Diseus, who suc- 
ceeded him, paid any regard to that request. Both 
of them entered Laconia with their troops, and laid 
waste the country. 

The commissioners being arrived, the assembly 
was sumtiwned to Corinth; (Aurelhis Orestes was 
at the head of the commission.) The senate had 
given them orders to weaken the body of tKei league; 
and, for that end, to separate as many cities as they 
could from it. Orestes notified to the assembly the 
decree of the senate ; whereby Sparta, Corinth, Ar- 
gos, Heraclea'near mount Oeta, and Orchomenus of 
Arcadia, were secluded from the league, under pre- 
tence that those cities did not originally compose a 
part of the body of the Acbaeans. When the de- 
puties quitted the assembly, and reported this de- 
cree to the multitude, they grew furious, and fell 
upon all the Lacedsemonians they found in Corinth ; 
tore those out of th€ house of the commissioners who 
had taken refuge there; and would have treated 
themselves no better, had they not escaped their 
violence by flight. 

Orestes and his colleagues, on their return to 
Ronie, gave an account of wlat had passed. The 
senate was highly incensed at it, and immediately 
deputed Julius, with some Other commissioners, into 
Achaia ; but instructed thfem to complain with mo- 
deration, and onljf to exhort die Achseans not to give 
ear to bad counsels, lest by their imprudence they 
should incur disgrace with the Romans, a misfor- 
tune it was in their porter to avoid, by punishing 
those' who had exposed them to it. Carthage was 
not yet taken, so that it was necessary to act with 
caution in regard to allies so powerful as the Achae- 
ans. 11:16 Commissioners met on their way a deputy 
sent by the seditious td Rome : they carried him 
back with them to E^um, where the diet of the na- 
lioa had' been eummoned to assemble. They spoke 
in it with great moderation and mildness, lliey did 
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not let slip a single \*ord in their discourse concerning 
the ill treatment of the commissioners, or else made a 
better excuse for it than the Achaeans themselves 
would have done ; neither did they make any men- 
tion of the cities they had been desirous of separating 
from the league. They confined themselves to ex- 
horting the assembly not to aggravate their first fault, 
nor to irritate the Romans any further ; and to leave 
Lacedsemonia in peace. Such moderate remonstrances 
were extremely agreeable to all the persons of sense in 
the assembly. But Diasus, Critolaus, and their fac- 
tion, all chosen out of the vilest, most impious, and 
most pernicious persons in each cil;y, blew up the 
flames of discord ; insinuating that the lenity of the 
Romans proceeded only from the bad condition of 
their allFairs in Africa, where they had been worsted in 
several engagements, and from the fear they were in 
lest the Achffian league should declare against them. 

The commissioners, however, were treated with 
sufficient deference. They were told that Thearidas 
should be sent to Rome ; that they had only to re- 
pair to Tegaea,* to treat there with the Lacedcemo- 
nians, and to incline them to peace. They went 
thither accordingly, and persuaded the Lacedasmo- 
nians to an accommodation with the Acbssans, and 
to suspend all hostilities till new commissioners 
should arrive from Roma to pacify all differences. 
But Critolaus’h cabal took their measures in such a 
manner, that nobody, except that magistrate, went 
to the congress, and he did not arrive there till be 
was almost no longer expected. Conferences were 
held with the Lacedsemoilians; but Critolaus would 
not accede to- any measures. He said tliat he was 
not empowered to decide any thing without the con- 
sent of the nation, and that be would report the af- 
fair in the geoertd diet, which could not be sum- 
moned m less tbtui six mmiths. That mean 
QT rather breach of faith, exceedingly ofiended Ju- 
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lius. After having dismissed the Lacedaemonians, he 
set out for Rome, where he described Critolaus as a 
violent and extravagant man. 

■The commissioners were no sooner out of Pelo- 
ponnesus, than Critolaus ran from city to city during 
the whole winter, and summoned assemblies, under 
colour of communicating what had been said to the 
Lacedeemonians in the conferences held at Tegaea, 
but, in fact, to vent invectives against the Romans, 
and to put an odious construction upon all they had 
said, in order to inspire the same spirit of animosity 
and aversiop, which he himself had against them : 
and he succeeded but too well. He, besides, prohi- 
bited all judges from prosecuting and imprisoning 
any Achaean for debt, fill the conclusion of the affair 
between the diet and Lacedaemon. By that means, 
whatever he said, had all the effect he desired, and 
disposed the multitude to receive such orders as he 
thought fit to give them. Incapable of forming a 
right Judgment of future consequences, they suffered 
themselves to be caught with the bait of the first ad- 
vantage he proposed to them. 

Metellus having received advice in Macedonia of 
the troubles in Peloponnesus, deputed thjtber four 
Romans of distinction, who arrived at Cori® at the 
time the council was assembled there. They spoke 
in it with abundance of 'fnoderation ; exhorting the 
Achaeans not to ^raw upon thepiselves, by impru- 
dent rashness and levity, the resentment of the Ro- 
mans. They were treated with contempt, and igno- 
miniously turned out of tjie assembly. An innume- 
rable crowd of workmen and artificers gathered 
about them, and insulted them. All the cities of 
Achaia were at that time in a kind of delirium ; but 
Corinth was far more frantic than' flie rest, and aban- 
doned to a kind of madness. They bad been per- 
suaded that Rome intended to enslave them all, and 
absolutefyto destroy the Achtean league. 

Critolaus seeing with pleasure that every thing suc- 
ceeded to his wishes, harangued the multitude, in- 
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flamed them againjt the magistrates, who did not 
enter into his views ; inveighed against the ambassa- 
dors themselves, animated them against the Romans; 
and gave them to understand, that it was not without 
having previously well concerted his measures that he 
had undertaken to make head against the Romans; 
that he had kings in his party, and that republics were 
also ready to join it. By these seditious discourses 
he prevailed to have war declared against the Lacede- 
monians, and, in consequence, indirectly against the 
Romans. The ambassadors then separated. One 
of them repaired to Lacedemon, to observe the mo- 
tions of the enemy ; another set out for Naupactus ; 
and two waited the arrival of Metellus at Athens. 

The magistrate of the Boeotians, whose name was 
Pytheas, equally rash and violent with Critolaus, en- 
tered into his measures, and engaged the Boeotians to 
join their arms with those of the Achasans : they were 
discontented with a sentence Rome had given against 
them. The city of Chalcis suffered itself also to be 
drawn into their party. The Achaeans, with such 
feeble aids, believed themselves, in a condition to 
support all the weight of the Roman power ; so much 
were they blinded by their rage and fury. 

The Romans had chosen Mummius for one of the A. M. 
consuls, and charged him with the Achaean war. 3858, 
Metellus, to deprive him of the glory of terminating 
this war, sent new ambassadors to the Achasans, and 
commissioned them to promise th&t the Roman peo- 
ple should forget all that had passed, and pardon 
their faults, if they would return to their duty, and 
consent that certain cities,* which had been nominated 
before, should be dismembered from the league. This 
proposal was rejected with disdain. Upon which Me- 
tellus advanced with his troops against the rebels. 

He came up with them near the city of Scarpha?a in 
Locris, and obtained a considerable victory over them, 
in which he took more than a thousand prisoners. 
Critolaus disappeared in the battle, without its being 
known what became of him. It was supposed, that 
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in tlie flight he had fallen into th^ marshes > and been 
drowned. Diaeiis took upon him the command in 
his stead, gave liberty to the slaves, and armed all 
the Achaeans and Arcadians capable of bearing arm's. 
That body of troops amounted to fourteen thousand 
foot and six hundred horse. He gave orders, besides, 
for the raising of troops in every city. The exhaust- 
ed cities were in the utmost desolation. Many pri- 
vate persons, reduced to despair, laid violent hands 
upon themselves ; others « abandoned an unhappy 
country, where they foresaw their destruction was in- 
evitable. Notwithstanding the extremity of these 
misfortunes, they never thought of adopting the only 
expedient that could prevent them. They detested 
the rashnsss of their chiefs, and nevertheless came in- 
. to their measures. 

Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell in 
with a thousand Arcadians in Bmotia, near Chsero- 
naa, who were endeavouring to return into their own 
country: these were all put to the sword. From 
thence he marched with his victorious army to 
Thebes, which he found almost entirely deserted. 
Moved with the deplorable condition of that city, 
he ordered that the temples and houses should be 
spared ; and that none of the inhalntants,. either in 
the city or country, should be made prisoners or 
put to death. He excepted from that number Py- 
tbeas, the author of all tiieir miseries, who was 
brought to him, rfnd put to death. From Thebes, 
after having taken Megara, the garrison of which 
had retired upon his approach, he made his troops 
march to Corinth, where Diseus had shut himself up. 
He sent thither three of the principal persons of 
the league, who had taken refuge with him, to ex- 
htMt the AclMeans to return to their duty, and accept 
the conditions of peace offered them. Metellus ar- 
dently desired to terminate the affair before the ar- 
rival c€ Mummius. The inhabitants, on their side, 
were equally (tesirous of seeing a period of their mii- 
ftHtuoes; but that was notin their power, the faction 
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of Diaeus disposing, of every thing. The deputies 
were thrown into prison, and would have been put to 
death, if Diseus had not seen the multitude extremely 
enraged at the punishment he had inflicted upon So- 
sicrates, who talked of surrendering to the Romans. 
The prisoners were therefore dismissed. 

Things were in this condition when Mummius ar* 
rived. He had hastened his march, from tiie fear 
of finding every thing pacified at his arrival ; and lest 
another should have the glory of concluding this war. 
Metellus resigned the command to him, and returned 
into Macedonia. Wlien Mummius had assembled all 
his troops, he advanced to the city, lind encamped 
before it. A body of his advanced guard being ne- 
gligent upon their post, tlie besieged made a sally, 
attacked them vigorously, killed many, and pursued 
the rest almost to the entrance of their camp. This 
small advantage very much encouraged theAchseans, 
and therel)y proved fatal to them. Diaeus offered 
the consul battle. The latter, to augment his rash- 
ness, kept his troops within the camp, as if fear pre- 
vented i)im from accepting it. , The joy and pre- 
sumption of the Achasans rose to an inexpressible 
height. They advanced furiously with all their troopsy 
having placed their wives and children upon the 
neighbouring eminences, to be spectators of the bat- 
tle, and caused a great number of carriages to follow 
them, for the purpose of loading tliem with the booty 
they should take from the enemy; so fully did they 
reckon upon the victory. 

Never was confidence more rash or ill-founded. 
The factiw) had removed* from the service and coun- 
cils all such as were capable of commanding the 
troops, or conducting public business, and had substi- 
tuted others in their room, witliout either talents or 
ability; in orda* that they might be oaore absolute 
rototers of the government, and rule without opposi- 
tion. The chiefe, wkiRMit military knowledge, vdoor, 
or experience, had no other merit than a blind and 
frantic rage. They had already committed an excess 
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of folly in unnecessarily hazardirig a battle, which was 
to decide their fate, instead of thinking of a long 
and brave defence in so strong a place as Corinth, 
and of obtaining good conditions by a vigorous re- 
sistance. The battle was fought near Leucopetra," 
and the defile of the isthmus. The consul had posted 
part of his horse in an ambuscade, which they quitted 
at a proper time, for charging the Achaean cavalry 
in flank; who, surprised by an unforeseen attack, 
gave way immediately. The infantry made a little 
more resistance; but, as it was neither covered nor 
sustained by the horse, it was soon broken and put to 
flight. If Diasus had retired into the place, he might 
have held out there for some time, and obtained an 
honourable capitulation from Mummius, whose sole 
aim was to put an end to the war. But abandoning 
himself to despair, he rode full speed to Megalopo- 
lis, his native country ; and having entered his house, 
set fire to it, killed his wife to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the enemy, drank poison, and thus 
ended his life in a manner worthy of the many crimes 
he bad committed.., 

After this defeat, the inhabitants lost all hope of 
defending themselves. As they found they were 
without counsel, leaders, courage, or fixed views, no- 
body had any thoughts of rallying the wreck of the 
army, in order to make any further resistance, and 
oblige the victor to grant them some tolerable condi- 
tions. So that all tte Achssans who had retired into 
Corinth, and most of the citizens, quitted it the fol- 
lowing night, to save themselves where they could. 
The consul having entered*the city, abandoned it to 
be plundered by the soldiers. All the men who were 
left in it were put to the sword, and the women and 
children sold; and after the statues, paintings, and 
richest furniture were removed, in order to their 
being carried to Rome, the bouses were set on fire, 
and &e whole city continued universally in flames for 
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several days. It is pretended, though on no good 
ground, that the gold, silver, and brass, which were 
melted, and ran together in this conflagration, formed 
a new and precious metal. The avails were after- 
wards demolished, and razed to their very founda- 
tions. All this w'as executed by order of the senate, 
to punish the insolence of the Corinthians, who bad 
violated the law of nations in their treatment of the 
ambassadors sent to them by Rome. 

Thus was Corinth ruitfed, the same year that Car- 
thage was taken and destroyed by the Romans, nine 
hundred and fifty-two years after its foundation by 
Aletes the son of Hippotes, sixth in descent from 
Hercules. It does not appear that they had any 
thoughts of raising new troops for the defence of the 
country, or summoned any assembly to deliberate 
Upon the measures it was necessary to take ; nor that 
any one took upon him to propose any remedy for 
the public calamities, or endeavoured to appease the 
Romans, by sending deputies to implore their cle- 
mency. One would have thought from this general 
inactivity, that the Achasan league had been entirely 
buried in the ruins of Corinth; so much had the 
dreadful destruction of that city alarmed, and univer- 
sally dismayed, the people. 

The cities that had joined in the revolt of the 
Achaeans, were also puilished by the demolishing of 
their walls, and by being disarmed. The ten commis- 
sioners sent by the senate to reflate the affairs of 
Greece, in conjunction with the consul, abolished the 
popular government in all the cities, and established 
magistrates in them, wKo were to have a certain 
revenue out of the public funds. In other respects, 
they were left ia possession of their laws and liberty. 
They abolished also all tbe general assemblies held 
by the Achaeans, Boeotians, Phocaeans, and other 
people of Greece ; but they were re-established soon 
after. Greece, from that time, was reduced into a 
Roman province, caUed tbe province of Achtua, be- 
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cause at the taking of Corinth, tj;te Achseans were the 
most powerful people of Greece : the Roman people 
sent a praetor thither every year to govern it. 

Rome, by destroying Corinth in this manner, 
Riought proper to shew .that example of severity, in 
order to strike terror into other nations, whom its too 
great clemency rendered bold, rash, and presuming, 
from the hope they had of obtaining from the Roman 
people pardon for their faults. Besides which, the 
advantageous situation of that city, where such as re- 
volted might lodge themselves, and make it a place 
of arms against the Romans, determined them to ruin 
it entirely. * Cicero, who did not disapprove of Car- 
thage and Numantia being used in that manner, could 
have wished that Corinth had been spared. 

The booty taken at Corinth was sold, and consi- 
derable sums raised from it. Amongst the paintings 
there was a piece drawn by the most celebrated! band 
in Greece, * representing Bacchus, the beauty of 
which was not known to the Romans, who were at 
that time entirely ignorant in the polite arts. Poly- 
bius, who was then in the country, as I shall soon 
observe, had the mortification to see that painting 
serve the soldiers for a table to play at dice upon. 
It was adjudged to Attalus, in the sale made of the 
booty, for six hundred thousand sesterces, that is, 
about three thousand six • hundred and twenty-hve 
pounds sterling. Pliny mentions another picture of 
the same painter’s,' which the same Attalus purchased 
for a hundred talents, or a hundred thousand crowns. 
That prince’s riches were immense, and were become 

^ Strab« I* viii. p. 381. Flip. 1. vii. c. 58. & 1. xxxy. c. 4. 
& 10 . 

♦ nostri-^Carihaiinm tt Nmantidm Jundiius 

lerunt. NoUm Cornukum, Sed credo ilhs secuiot opportunikUm 
hci maamit ne poBeefuH^mdo ad belbmfacimdm hocus ipse ad- 
iortari* Cic. de Offic. !. i. u. 35. 

t This painter was called Aristides. The picture meiitioiMd 
here vvas m such estimation that it was oomnoniy saMi All 
yiAnli^ m ntthkig iA compari^ 
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a proverb: Attalicis conditionibus. Nevertheless, 
those sums seem repugnant to probability. Be this 
as it may, the consul, surprised that the price of the 
painting in question should rise so high, interposed 
ids authority, and retained it contrary to public faith, 
and notwithstanding the complaints of Attains ; be- 
cause he imagined there was some hidden virtue in 
the piece, unknown to him. He *did not act in 
that manner for his private interest, nor with the 
view of appropriating it tp himself, since he sent it 
to Rome, to be applied in adorning the city. In 
doing which, says Cicero, he adorned and embel- 
lished his house much more essentially than if he 
had placed that picture in it. The taking of the 
richest and most opulent city of Greece, did not en- 
rich him one farthing. Such noble disinterestedness 
was at that time common in Rome, and seemed less 
the virtue of private persons, than of the age, itself. 
To take the advantage of office and command for 
enriching a man’s self, was not only shameful and 
infamous, but a criminal abuse. The painting we 
speak of, was set up in the temple of Ceres, whither 
judges went to see it through curfosity, as a master- 
piece of art, and it remained there till it was burnt 
with that temfde. 

Mummius was a great warrior, and a worthy man, 
but had neither learning, knowledge of the arts, nor 
taste for painting or sculpture; the merit of which 
he did not discern ; not believing there was any 
difference between picture and picture, or statue and 
statue, nor that the name of the great masters in 
those arts gave them their value. This he fully ex- 
emplified upon the presenj occasbn. f He had or- 

* Numqutd L&ciits Mumrnius copiosior, ciim copiosmimam ur~ 
kemfunditus su$tulmet f ludiam ornare, audm domum mnluit^ 
^minqum Italia omatd, domm^ipsa ndjjki vidctur ormtior, Lous 
^stinentia flon hominit est 90&m, sed ctiam temporum- — -’Hahert 
•mstui remp, non modb twpc c$t^ icd sceleratm etiam ct n^aarium. 
fcic. de Ofl&c. 1. L n. 76, 77- 

t Mummius tarn rudisfait, tu captd Corintho, ctim mfiximorum ar^ 
tijicum pcrfcctas manibus tabulas ac statuas in Italiam pcrtandas lo» 
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dered persons to take the care of transporting many 
of the paintings and statues of the most excellent ma- 
sters to Rome. Never would loss have been so irre- 
parable, as that of such a deposit, consisting of the 
master-pieces of those rare artists, who contributed, 
almost as much as the great captains, to the rendering 
of their age glorious to posterity. Muramius, how- 
ever, in recommending the care of that precious col- 
lection to those to whom he confided them, threaten- 
ed them very seriously, that if the statues, paintings, 
and other things, with wtiich he intrusted them, 
should be either lost, or spoiled upon the way, he 
would oblige them to find others at their own cost 
and charges. 

Were it not to be wished, says an historian, who 
has preserved to us this fact, that this happy igno- 
rance still subsisted ; and would not such grossness 
be infinitely preferable, in regard to the public good, 
to the extreme delicacy of taste of the present age for 
such sort of rarities? He spoke at a time when that 
taste for excellent paintings gave the magistrates an 
occasion for committing all manner of frauds and 
robberies in the prdvinces. 

I have said that Polybius, in returning into Pelo- 
ponnesus, had the afBiction to see the destruction 
and burning of Corinth, and his country reduced 
into a province of the Roman empire. If any thing 
was capable of giving him consolation in so mournful 
a conjuncture, it ^’as the opportunity of defending 
the memory of Philopoemen, his master in the science 
of war. I have already observed, that a Roman, 
having taken it into bis hpad to have the statues, 
erected to that hero, taken down, had the impu- 
dence to prosecute him criminally, as if he had been 

caret, juberet preedici ccnducentibus, si eas perdidissmt, novas eot 
reddituros. Non tamen puto dubites, Vinici, quin magis pro repub- 
lied fuerit, numere adhuc rudem Corinlhiorum inteUectum, qudm in 
tantum ea intelligi ; et quin hoc prudentid iUa imprudqttitt decors 
publico fuerit convementior. Veil. Paterc, 1. i. n. 13. 

r Polyb. in Excerpt, p, 190—192. 
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still alive, and to. accuse hitp before Mummius, of hav- 
ing been an enemy tatbe Romans, and of having always 
opposed their designs to the utmost of his power. 
The accusation was extravagant, but had some colour 
in it, and was not entirely without foundation. Po- 
lybius boldly took upon him his defence. He repre- 
sented Philopoemen as the greatest captain Greece 
had produced in the latter times : that he might, per- 
haps, have occasionally carried his zeal for the liberty 
of his country a little too far ; but that he had ren- 
dered the Roman people ‘considerable services upon 
several occasions ; as in their wars against Antiochus 
and the iEtolians. The commissioners, before whom 
he pleaded so noble a cause, moved with his reasons, 
and still more with his gratitude for his master, de- 
creed that the statues of Philopoemen should continue 
as they were in every city where they had been erected. 
Polybius, taking the advantage of Mummius’s good 
disposition, demanded also the statues of Aratus and 
Achaeus ; which were granted him, though they had 
already been carried out of Peloponnesus into Acar- 
nania. The Achaeans were so charmed with the zeal 
which Polybius had expressed upon this occasion for 
the honour of the great men of bis country, that they 
erected a statue of marble to himself. 

He gave at the same time a proof of his disin- 
terestedness, which did him as much honour amongst 
his citizens, as his defence of the memory of Philo- 
poemen. After the destruction of Corinth, it was 
thought proper to punish the aulbors of the insult 
oifered to the Roman ambassadors, and their estates 
and effects were sold by auction. When those of 
Disus were put up, who* had been the principal in 
that afiront, the ten commissioners ordered the 
quaestor who sold them, to let Polybius select what- 
ever he thought fit out of them, without taking any 
thing from him upon that account. He refused 
that offer, advantageous as it appeared, and would 
have thought himself in some measure an accomplice 
of that wretch’s crimes, had be accepted any part of 
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bis effects; beside which, he believed it infamooe 
to etirich himself out of the spoils of his fellow- 
citizen. He would not only accept nothing himself, 
but exhorted his friends not to desire any thing of 
what had appertained to Diteus ; and all that followed 
his example were extremely applauded. 

®)i8 action make the commissioners* conceive so 
high an esteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving 
Greece, they desired him to go through all the cities 
which had been lately conquered, and to accommo- 
date their differences, till time had accustomed them 
to the change which had l>een made, and to the new 
laws prescribe^ them. Polybius discharged that ho- 
nourable commission with so much mildness, justice, 
and prudence, that no farther contests arose in Achaia, 
either in regard to the government in ’general, or 
the affairs of private persons. In gratitude for so 
great a benefit statues were erected to him in dif- 
ferent places; upon the base of one of which was 
this inscription; “That Greece would have been 
“ guilty of no errors, if she had hearkened from the 
“ first to the counsels of Polybius ; but, that after 
“ she bad commitfed these errors, he alone had been 
“ her deliverer.” 

Polybius, after having established order and tran- 
quillity in his country, returned to join Scipio at 
Home, from whence he accompanied him to Nu> 
mantia, at the siege of whidh he, was present. When 
Scipio was dead, ne returned into Greece ; and hav- 
ing enjoyed there *tbe esteem, gratitude, and affec- 
tion of ms beloved citizens, he died at the age of 
fiauescore and two years, of a hurt he received by a 
foil irttm bis horse. 

MeteHns, upon his retiim to Rome, was honoured 
W3tb a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and 
Achaia, and svmaned Macedoptcus. The fidse king, 
Aaadriscus, was led before his t^ariot. Aoioi^st the 
spdls, he caused what was ctdled die troop oj Akx- 
tmder the Great, to be carried in the procession. 

* iPstyb. hi Baeeqit. p. 190, 4be. * Lneran in Mserob. p. 1 4S. 
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That prince, at the ^battle of the Granicus, having 
lost five-and-twenty of his friends, ordered Lysippus, 
the most excellent artist in that way, to make, in ho- 
nour of each of them, an equestrian statue, to which 
be added his own. These statues were set up in 
Dium, a city of Macedonia. Metellus caused t^t 
to be transported to Rome, and adorned his triuniph 
with them. 

Mummius obtained also the honour of a triumph ; 
and, in consequence of having conquered Achaia, 
was stirnamed Achaicus. He exhibited a great 
number of statues and paintings in his triumph, 
which were afterwards the ornaments* of the public 
buildings at Rome, and of several other cities of 
Italy ; but not one of them entered the conqueror’s 
own house. 


■ Sect. V. Reflections upon the causes of the gran- 
dear, declension, and ruin of Greece. 

After having seen the final ruin of Greece, which 
has supplied us through a series of so many ages with 
such fine examples of heroic virtues and memorable 
events, we may be permitted to retrace our steps, and 
consider succinctly, and at one view, its rise, pro- 
gress, and declension. The whole time of its dura- 
tion may be divided into four ages.' 

The first and second ages of Greece. 

I dilall not dwell upon the ancirat origin of ^ 
Greeks, nor the. , fabulous times before the Trojan 
war; which make. the first age, and constitute, if I 
mi^ so say, the infancy (rf Greece. 

The second age, which extends from the taking of 
Troy to the reign of Darius I. king of Persia, was 
in a manner its youA, in which it formed, fortified, 

VOL. VII. X 
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prepared itsdif for those great things which jt 
>ras aftervtards to perform ; andiaid die ^ndatioos 
of that pofter and glory, which at length rose so high, 
and became the admiration of all future ages. 

The Greeks, as Monsieur ** flossuet observes, whose 
3|||i|bd faculties were naturally vigorous, had been 
by kings and colonies which came from 
Egypt, who, settling in several parts of the country, 
spread, wherever they came, the excellent polity of 
the Egyptians. It was from them they learned the 
exercises of the body ; ' wrestling, the horse, foot, and 
chariot races, and t^ other combats, which they car* 
ried to their highest perfection, by means of the. glo> 
nous crowns given to the victors in the Olympic games. 
But the best thing taught them by the Egyptians, was 
to be docile and obedient, and to suffer themselves to 
be guided by laws for the good of the public. They 
were not private persons, who regard nothing but 
their own interests and concerns, and have no sense 
of the calamities of the state, but as they suffer them- 
selves, or as the repose of their own family is involved 
in them: the Greeks were taught to consider them- 
selves and their families as part of a greater body-, 
which was that of the state. The fathers brougtd up 
their ddldren k this opinion; aikttk children were 
taught from their cradle to loolpjpiion their country 
as Uteir common moker, to wbo^ toey mewe strictly 
Bjipertdned than to their parents^ 4 

The Greeks, disciplined thus 1^ degrees, believed 
they were capable of governing for themselves ; and 
most of the cities fbrmed ipto^ republics, 

under different forms of government, which had all of 
tbeimliber^ kr their vital {mapipk: but that Jibeity 
was wise; reasonably and, subservient to the liiwsi 
The adivantaj^^pf tlw govmmocht wa% that ke a- 
tizens loved uelr coaoti^' the hett^ from ttaasaelwg 
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their affairs in comipon, and from being all ecfualij' 
capable of attaining to its honours and dignities. 
sides this, the condition of private persons, to which 
all returned when they quitted their office, prevented 
them from abusing an authority, of which they migh t 
soon be deprived ; whereas, power often bC|||p|s 
haughty, unjust, and oppressive, when unddr’ro^^- 
straints, and when it is to have a long or contindal 
duration. 

The love of labour refnoved the viceS and ^ms- 
sions which generally occasion the ruin of stated. 
They led a laborious and busy life, intent upon the 
cultivation of their lands and of tire arts, and not et» 
eluding the husbandman nor the artificer from the 
first dignities of the state ; preserving between all the 
citizens and members of the state a great equality, 
vt^d of pomp, luxury, or ostentation. He who had 
cbmrnanded the army for one year, fought the next in 
the rank of a private officer, and was not ashamed of 
the most common functions in the armies either by 
land or sea. 

The reigning characteristic in all the cities of 
Greece, was a particular affection for poverty, a me* 
diocrity of fortune, simplicity in buildings, furniture, 
dress, equipage, domesdes, and table. It is sorpris- 
bg to consider the small rectMitpCnce with which they 
were satisfied for their a[f|)lication b public ebploy- 
ments, and for tbe aervicea wbicfr they had rendered 
the state. 

What might not be expected frOrti a people formed 
b dib manner, educated and nnrtdred in these prin- 
ciples, and imbued frofn’ their earliest infancy with 
maxinas so proper to exalt the soul, and to inspirh it 
with great and noble sentiments ? The effects eXceed- 
-ed' every idea‘ and every hope that' codd* poifslbly' 
haee been conedved of ^eb^ 

The third- egr of Greece. 

We oow conie to the fl|lorieua' times df 

have been,' ahcF wiU for ever be, the ifiifota- 

X S 


m 
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tbn of {^U a^s. The merit and \irtue of the Greeks, 
shut up within the compass of their cities, had hither- 
to but faintly dawned, and shone with but a feeble 
ray. To produce and place them in their full light, 
some great and important occasion was necessary, 
wJh^in Greece, attacked by a formidable enemy, 
and exposed to extreme dangers, was compelled in 
some measure to quit her home, and to shew herself 
abroad in her true character in open day. And this 
was supplied by the Persians in their invasions of 
Greece, first under Darius and afterwards under 
Xerxes. All Asia, armed with the whole force of 
the East, overflowed on a sudden, like an impetuous 
torrent, and came pouring with innumerable troops, 
both by sea and land, against a little spot of Greece, 
which seemed under the necessity of being entirely 
swallowed up and overwhelmed at the first shock. 
Two small cities, however, Sparta and Athens, not 
only resist those formidable armies, but attack, de- 
feat, pursue, and destroy the greatest part of them. 
Let the reader call to mind (for the recollection of 
them is all I have here in view) the prodigies of va- 
lour and fortitude which shone forth at that time, 
and continued to do so long after on like occasions. 

. To what were the G^^eeks indebted for such asto- 
nishing successes, so much above all .probability, un- 
less to the principles I have mentioned, which were 
profoundly engrayfU; in their hearts by education, ex- 
ample, and practicd ; and were become by long habit 
a second nature in them 

Those principles, we cannot repeat it too often, 
were the love of poverty, cbntempt of riches, disre- 
^rd of selfdaterest, attachment to the public good,: 
desire of glo^ love of their country ; but above all, 
such a zeal for liberty, as no dapger was capable of 
intimidating ; and such an irreconcileable abhorrence 
for every one who in the slightest degiee attempted to 
encroach upon it, as united their counsels, and put 
an end to all dissension and discord in a moment 

There was some difference between the republics 
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as to authority and .power, but none in regard to li- 
berty ; on that side they were perfectly equal. The 
states of ancient Greece were exempt from that am- 
bition which occasions so many wars in monarchies ; 
and had no thoughts of aggrandizing themselves, or 
of making conquests, at the expence of each other. 
They confined themselves to the cultivation, im- 
provement, and defence of their own territories, but 
did not endeavour to usurp any thing from their 
neighbours. The weakertities, in the peaceable pos- 
session of their domain, did not apprehend invasion 
from the more powerful. This occasioned such a 
multitude of cities, republics, and states of Greece, 
which subsisted to the latest times in a perfect inde- 
pendence, retaining their own forms of government, 
M’ith the laws, customs, and usages, derived from their 
forefathers. 

When we examine with some attention the con- 
duct of these people, either at home or abroad, their 
assemblies, deliberations, and motives for the resolu- 
tions they take, we cannot sufficiently admire the 
wisdom of their government ; and we are tempted 
to ask ourselves, from whence could arise this great- 
ness of soul in the burghers of Sparta and Athens ; 
whence these noble sentiments, this consummate 
wisdom in politics, this profound and universal 
knowledge in the art of wRr j whether as relating to 
the invention and construction of machines for the 
attack and defence of places, or to \he drawing up of 
an army in battle, and disposing all its movements ; 
and lastly, that supreme ability in maritime affairs, 
which always rendered their fleets victorious, which 
so gloriously acquired tliem'the empire of the sea, 
and obliged the Persians to renounce it for ever by a 
solemn treaty r 

We see here a remarkable difference between the 
Greeks and Romans. The latter, immediately after 
their conquests, suffered themselves to be corrupted 
by pride and luxury. After Antiochus had submit- 
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ted to ihe Eoman yoke, Asia, ^bdued by their vic- 
torious arois, conquered in turn its conquerors by its 
riches and voluptuousness ; and that change of man- 
wra was very sudden and rapid, especially after Car- 
thage, the hauglity rival of Rome, was destroyed. It 
was not so with the Greeks. Nothing was more 
brilliant than the victories they had gained over the 
Persians ; nothing more soothing tlian the glory they 
bad acquired by their great and illustrious exploits. 
After that so glorious era, the Greeks still persevered 
for a long time in the same love of simplicity, fruga- 
lity, and poverty; the same aversion to' pomp and 
luxury ; the same zeal and ardour for the defence of 
their liberty, and the preservation of their ancient 
manners. It is well known bow much the islands 
and provinces of Asia Minor, over which the Greeks 
so often triumphed, were abandoned to effeminate 
pleasures and luxury : they, however, never suffered 
themselves to be iiifected by that contagious softness, 
and constantly preserved themselves from the vices 
of the conquered people. It is true, they did not 
make those countiies provinces; but mere iiltercourse 
and example alone m^bt have proved very danger- 
ous to them. 

Thejntroduction of j^ldand silver into Sparta, from 
whence they had till that time been baulked under 
severe penalties, did not iiapiren till about fourscore 
years alter the battle of Salamis, and the ancientsim- 
plicity of manners subsisted very long afterwai ds, iwfr- 
withstanding tliat violation of the laws of Lycurgus. 
As much may he said of the re.st of Greece; which 
did not grow weak and uegencrate, hut slowly and 
by degrees. This is w hat remains for us to riiew. 

T/ie fourth age of Greece. 

^ The principal cause of the weakeoiog and declen- 
sion of the Greeks was the disunion which rose up 
amongst themselves. The Persians, who bad found 
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them invincible on, the side of arms, as long a« 
their union subsisted, applied their whole attentiofn 
and policy in sowing the seeds- of discord amongst 
them. For that purpose they employed their gold and 
silver, which succeeded much better than tlieir steel 
and arms had done before. The Greeks, covertly 
attacked in this maimer by bribes secretly conveyed 
into the hands of those who had the greatest share 
in tlieir government, were divided by domestic jea- 
lousies, and turned againjR themselves those victoii- 
ous arms which liad rendered them superior to tlieir 
enemies. 

i heir decline of power from these i»uses enabled 
Philip and Alexander to subject them. Those princes, 
to acenstorn them to servitude by gciltle degrees, 
a.^,sumed us a pretext the design of avenging them 
upon their ancient enemies. The Greeks fell 
blindly into that gross snare, which gave the mor- 
tal blow to their liberty. Their avengers became 
more fatal to them than their enemies. The yoke 
impo.sed on them by the bands which had con- 
quered the universe could never be removed ; thosd 
little states were no longer in a condition to shake 
it off. Greece, from time to time, animated by 
the remembrance of its ancient glory, roused from 
its lethargy, and made some attempts (o reinstate 
itself in its ancient condition ; but those were the 
efforts of expiring liberty, ill concerted, and ill sus- 
tained, and tended only to auginent its slavery : 
because the protectors, whom it called in to ifs 
aid, soon made themselves its masters. So that all it 
did was to change its fetters, and to make them the 
heavier. 

The Romans at length totally subjected i^; but 
it was by degrees, and with abundance of artifice. 
As they continually pushed on their conquests ffom 
province to province, they perceived that they 
should find a barrier to' their ambitious projects in 
Macedonia, formidable by its neighbourhood, ad- 
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vantageous situation, reputation in arms, and very 
poweiful in itself, and by its allies. The Romans 
artfully applied to the small states of Greece, from 
whom they had less to fear, and endeavoured to gain 
them by the attractive charms of liberty, which was 
their darling passion, and of which they knew how to 
awaken in them their ancient ideas. After having, , 
with great address, made use of the Greeks to reduce 
and destroy the Macedonian power, they subjected 
all those states pne after another, under various pre- 
texts. Greece was thus swallowed up at last in the 
Roman empire, and became a province of it under 
the name of Acbaia. 

It did not lose with its power ‘ that ardent pas- 
sion for liberty which was its peculiar characteristic. 
The Romans, when they reduced it into a province, 
reserved to the people almost all their privileges ; 
and Sylla, ‘‘ who punished them so cruelly sixty 
years after, for having favoured the arms of Mithri- 
dates, did not abridge those of their liberty who 
escaped his vengeance. In the civil wars of Italy, 
the Athenians Were seen to espouse with warmth the 
party of Pompey, ' who fought for the republic. 
Julius Cffisar revenged himself upon them no other- 
wise than by declaring, that be pardoned them out 
of consideration for their ancestors. Rut^ after 
Ceesar was killed, their inclination for liberty made 
them forget his clemency. They erected statues to 
Brutus and Cassius near those of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers of Athens, and 
did not take them down till solicited by Antony, 
when become tbeir friena, benefactor, and magi- 
strate. 

■ After having been deprived of tbeir ancient power, 
they still retained another sovereignty, which the 
Romans could not take from them, and to which 

Strab. 1. ix. ^ Piut. in Sylla. 

* fiio. J. xliii. p. 191 et 1. zlrii. p. 339. 
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thertiselves were ol)liged to pay homage. Atiiens 
continued always the metropolis of the sciences, the 
school of polite arts, and the centre and standard of 
rehned taste in all the productions of the mind. 

Several cities, as Byzantium, Cajsarea, Alexandria, 
£phesus,and Rhodes, shared that glory with Athens, 
and after her example opened schools which became 
very famous. Rome, haughty as she was, acknow- 
ledged this glorious empire. She sent her most il- 
lustrious citizens to be* finished and refined in 
Greece. They were instructed there in all the parts 
of sound philosophy, the knowledge of mathematics, 
the science of natural philosophy, the Vules of moral 
duties, the art of reasoning with justice and method : 
all the treasures of eloquence were imbibed there, 
and the method taught of treating the greatest sub- 
jects with propriety, force, elegance, and perspicuity. 

A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, con- 
ceived he wanted something, and did not blush to be- 
come the disciple of the great masters whom Greece 
then produced. Pompey, in the midst of his glo- 
rious conquests, did not think it a dishonour to mm, 
in passing through Rhodes, to hear the celebrated 
philosophers who taught there with great reputa- 
tion, and to make himself in some measure their dis- 
ciple. 

Nothing shews better the respect retained for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than a letter of ^ Pliny 
the younger. He writes in this mtinner to Maximus, 
who was appointed governor of that province by 
Trajan : “ Call to mind, my dear Maximus, that you 
“ are going into Achaia, fhe true Greece; the same 
“ Greece where learning and the polite arts had 
“ their birth ; where even agriculture was invented, 

“ according to the common opinion. Remember, 

“ that you are sent to govern free cities and free men, 

“ if ever any such there were ; who by their virtues, 

“ actions, alliances, treaties, and religion, have know n 


^ Lib. ?iii. ep. 24. 
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‘‘ bow to i»«wrve the liberty thipy received from na* 
“ tore. Severe the gods, their founders ; respect 
“ their heroes, the ancient glory of their nation, and 
“ the sacred antiquity of their cities ; the dignity, 
“ great exploits, and even fables and vanity of that 
“ people. Remember, it is from those sources that 
“ we have derived our code of equity ; that we did 
“ not impose our laws upon them, after we had con* 
“ quered them, but that they gave us theirs at our re* 
“ quest, before they were acquainted with the power 
“ of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens you at e 
“ going; it is at Lacedsmon you are to command, 
“ It would be inhuman and barbarous to deprive 
“ them of that faint image, that shadow which they 
“ retain of their ancient liberty.” 

Whilst the Roman empire was declining, that em* 
pire of genius, of the mind, always supported itself, 
without participating in the revolutions of the other. 
Greece was resorted to for education and improve- 
ment from all partaof the world. In the fourth aad 
fifth centuries, those great lights of the church, St. 
Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St John Chrysostom, 
went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their source, all the 
profane sciences. The emperors themselves,* who 
could hot go to Greece, brought Greece in a manner 
home to them, by receiving the most celebrated phi- 
losophers into their palaces, in order to intrust them 
with the education of their childreh, and to improve 
themselves by thei^* instructions. Marcus Aurelius, 
even whilst he was emperor, went to hear thd* philo- 
sophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to take lessons 
from them as a common disciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece 
had imposed its laws on Egypt and the whole East, 
from whence she bad expelled barbarism, and intro- 
duced a taste for the arts and sciences in its room ; 
obliging, by a kind of right of cdnqitest, all those 
nations to receive her language «id adopt her cus- 


( Titus, Aatoninus, M. Aurelius, Lucius Verus, &c. 
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toms : a testimonial jiighly for the glory of a people, 
and which argues a much more illustrious superiority 
than that which is not founded on merit, but solely 
upon the force of arms. Plutarch observes some- 
where, that no Greek ever thought erf learning Latin, 
and that a Roman who did not understand Greek, 
was in no great estimation. 


ARTICLE III. 


It might be e that after thd subjection of 

Macedonia ^nd G'Wt to the Romans, our history, 
confined for the future to two principal kingdoms, 
those of Egypt and Syria, should become more clear 
and intelligible than ever. I am, however, obliged 
to own, that it will be more obscure and perplexed 
than it has been hitherto, especially in regard to the 
king 'om of Syrii* in which several kings not only 
SI’ '•reed one another in a short space, but sometimes 
reign {ointly and at the same time, to the number of 
three or four, which occasions a confusion difficult 
to unravel, '■nd from which I find it hard to extricate 
myself. Tnis induces roe to prefix in this place the 
names, succession, and duration of the reigns of the 
kings of Egypt and Syria* This short chronolo^cal 
abridgment may contribute to cast some light upon 
facts which are exceedingly complex, and serve as 
a clue to guide the reader in a kind of labyrinth, 
where the most clear-sighted will have occasion for 
assistance. It enlarges the work a little, but it may 
be passed over, or be refesred to only when it is ne- 
cessary to be set right : 1 insert it here only with 
that view. 

This third article contains the space of a hundred 
years for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth 
year of Ptolemy Philometor, to the expulsion of 
Ptolemy Auietes from the throne ; that is, from the 
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year of the world three thousanjl eight hundred and 
forty-five to the year three thousand nine hundred 
and forty-six. 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the same article con- 
tains also almost the space of a hundred years from 
Antiochus Eupator to Antiochus Asiaticus, under 
whom Syria became a province of the Roman em- 
pire ; that is, from the year of the world three thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty to the year three thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-nine. 
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Sect. I. A chronological abridgment of the history 
in the third article. 

A. M. Kings of Egypt. 

S824. Ptolemy Philometob. He reigned 
something more than thirty-four years. 
This article contains only the fourteen latter 
years of his reign. 

Differences between Philometor and his 
younger brother fiuergetes, or Physcon. 


Ptolemy Euebgetes, otherwise called 
Physcon, brother of Philometor, ascends the 
throne, and marries Cleopatra, Pbilometor’s 
wife. ' 


9859. 



ALEXAKDEVb BircCEBIORS. 
of the kings of Egypt and Syria, who are mentioned 

Kings of Stria. A. M. 


Antiochus Eopator, aged nine years, sue- 3840. 
ceeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
reigns only two years. 

Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus Philo- 3842. 
pator, having escaped from Rome, ascends the 
throne. 

Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving 3851. 
himself out for the son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, seizes the throne of Syria. He is 
supported by the Romans. 

Demetrius is killed in a battle. He had 
reigned twelve years. 

Alexander Bala. He reigns almost five 3854. 
years. Ptolemy Philometor declares against 
him in favour of Demetrius Nicator, son of 
Demetrius Soter. 

Demetrius Nicator. 


DemetriuB a^- 

gainst the Partbians, who 
take him prisoner, and 
confine him. He bad 
s4»eti ]$$irs. 


AntiochusThe- 3860. 
os, son of Bala, sup- - 
•ported by Tryphon, 
seizes part of the 
kingdon/. 

DiodotusTry- 3861. 
FHON, after having 
•got rid of his pupil 
Antiochus, ascends 
the throne. 

3863. 
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A. M. 


Kings of Egypt. 


3874. Pfiyscon expels Cfeopatra his wife, and 
marries her daughter, named also Cleopatra. 
He is compelled to fly. The Alexandrians 
restore the government to Cleopatra, his 
first wife. 

3877. Physcon re-ascends the throne. 


3882. Physcon gives his daughter Tryphena to 
Grypus. 


Death of Physdon. He had reigned 
twenty-nine years. 


3887. 
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Kings of Syria. 


Demetrius Nicator 
reigns again in Syria. 

Demetrius is killed by 
Zebina. 

Cleopatra, wife of De- 
metrius, retains part of 
the kingdom after his 
death. 

■ 

SeleucusV. eldest son 
of Demetrius, is declared 
king, and soon after killed 
by Cleopatra. 

Antiochus Grypus, 
his younger brother, is 
placed on the throne by 
Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra designs to 
poison Grypus, and is 
poisoned herself. 


A. M. 

Antiochus Si- 3864. 

DETEs, brother of 
Demetrius, after 
having overthrown 
Tryphon, and put 
him to death, is de- 
clared king. Cleo- 
patra, Demetrius’s 
wife, marries him. 

Antiochus Side- 3873. 
tes marches against 
the Parthians. 

The Parthians 3874. 
send back Deme- 
trius into Syria. 
Antiochus is slain. 

Alexander 3877. 
Zebina, support- 
ed by Physcon, 
expels ‘Demetrius 
from the throne, 
who is killed soon 
after. 

3880. 


3881. 


Zebina is over- 3882. 
come by Grypus, 
and dies soon after. 

3884. 


VOL. VII. 
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A. M. Kings of Egt^ft. 

3887. Ptolemt Lathyrus, or Soter, suc- 
ceeds Physcon. 

Cleopatra, bis mother, obliges him to re- 
pudiate Cleopatra, his eldest sister, and 
marry Selene, his youngest sister. 

Cleopatra ^ves the kingdom of Cyprus 
to Alexander, her youngest son. 


3897. Cleopatra expels Lathyrus from Egypt : 
he had reigned ten years. She sets bis young- 
er brother Alexander upon the throne. 

3903. She ^ves her daughter Selene, whom she 
had taken from Lathyrus, in marriage to 
Antiochus Grypus. 
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Kings of Syria. 


A.M. 


Antiochus 3890. 
[THE CyZICENI- 
an, son of Cleo- 
patra and Antio- 
[ chus Sidetes, takes 
arms against Gry- 
pus. 

Cleopatra, whom 389 1 • 
Lathyrus had been 
j obliged to repudi- 
ate, marries the 
Cyzicenian. She is 
killed by the order 
of Tryphena wife 
of Grypus. 

The Cyzicenian 3892. 
gains a, victory over 
Grypus, and drives 
him out of Syria. 

The two bro- 3893. 
thers are reconcil- 
•ed, and divide the 
empire of Syria. 

Cleopatra ^ves3903. 
her daughter Se- 
lene to Antiochus 
’Grypus. 

Death of Grypus. He had reigned twenty- 3907- 
seven years. 

Seleucus, his son, succeeds him. 

Antiochus the 3910. 
Cyzicenian is over- 
thrown, and put to 
death, 
y 2 


Grypus is reconciled 
with his brother the Cyzi- 


cenian. 
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A.]Vf. Kings o.f Egypt. 


3915 . Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra. 

3916. Alexander is expelled himself: he had 
reigned nineteen years. He dies soon after. 
Lathvrgs is recalled. 
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Kjngs of SyRj[A. 


Seleucus is overthrown 
by Eusebes, and burnt in 
Mopsuestia.’ 


Antiochus XL bro- 
ther of Seleucus, and se- 
cond son of Grypus, as- 
sunies the diadem, anciis 
killed by Eusebes. 

Philip, his brother, 
third son of Grypus, suc- 
ceeds him. 

Demetrius Euche- 
RES, fourth son of Gry- 
pus, is established upon 
the throne at Damascus, 
by the assistance of La- 
thyrus. 


Demetrius having been 
taken by the Parthians, 
Antiochus Dionysius, 
fifth son of Grypus, is 
placed upon the throne of 
Damascus, and is killed 
the following year. 


A.M. 

Antiochus Eu- 3911. 
SEBES, son of the 
Cyzicenian, causes 
himself to be de- 
clared king. 

Eusebes marries 
Selene, widow of 
Grypus. 

S9I2. 


3913. 


3914. 


Eusebes, over- 3916. 
thrown by Philip 
and Demetrius, 
takes refuge a- 
mongst the Parthi- 
ans. 

. i? re-esta- ^ 918 . 
blished upon the ' 
throne by their 
means. 
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A. M. Kings of Egypt. 


3923. Deatli of Latbyrus. 

Alexander II. son of Alexander I. under 
%lla’s protection, is chosen king. He marries 
Cleopatra, otherwise called Berenice, and kills 
her seventeen days after. He reigned fifteen 
years. 


The Alexandrians' expel Alexander. 

3939 . Ptolemy AulEtes, bastard son of Lathy- 
fus^ is placed upon the throne. 
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Kings of Syria. A. M. 


The Syrians, weary of 
so many divisions and re- 
volutions, elect as king, 
Tigranes king of Ar- 
menia. He reigns by a 
viceroy fourteen years. 


3921. 


Eusebes takes 3923. 
refuge in Cilicia, 
where he remains 
concealed. 

Selene, his wife, 
retains partof Phoe- 
nicia and Coele-sy- 
ria, and gives her 
two sons a good 
education. 


Tigranes recalls Mega- 
dates his viceroy from 
Syria, who commanded 
there fourteen years in his 
name. 


Syria being 
unprovided with 
troops^ Antio- 
CHus Asiaticds, 
son of Antiochus 
Eusebes, takes pos- 
session of some part 
of the country, and 
reigns there during 
four years. 


3935. 


Pompey deprives 3939* 
Antiochus Asiati- 
.cus of bis domi- 
nions, and reduces 
S^ria into a pro- 
vince of the Ro- 
man empire. The 
family of theSeleu- 
cidsB IS extinct with 
him. 
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Sect. II. Antiochus Eupator, “at the age of nine 
years, succeeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes 
in the kingdom of Syria. Demetrius, who had 
been long a hostage at Rome, demands in vain 
permission to return to Syria. CeUd)rated victo- 
ries of Judas Maccahaus against the generals of 
the king of Syria, and the king himself in person. 
Long differences between the two brothers ( the 
Ptolemies, kings of Egypt) terminated at length 
by a happy peace. 

W E have long lost sight of the * history of the kings 
of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt, which are, 
for the most part, pretty closely connected with each 
other. I am now going to resume it, and it will not 
be interrupted any more. 

A. M. Antiochus, surnamed Eupator, ’’ aged only nine 
Ant! J°C. his father, Antiochus Epiphanes, in 

I’e*. ’ the kingdom of Syria, The latter, at his death, sent 
for Philip, his favourite, who had been brought up 
with him. He gave him the regency of the kingdom 
during his son’s minority, and put his crown, signet, 
and all other marks of the royal dignity, into his 
hands ; recommending to him, above all things, to 
employ his whole care in educating his son in such a 
manner as was most proper to instruct him in the art 
of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that an- 
other had already usurped the employment which the 
late kin^ had confided to him. Lysias, upon the 
first advice of the death of Epiphanes, had placed 
his son-Antiochus upon the throne, whose governor 
he was, and had taken «pon himself, with the guar- 
dianship of the young prince, the reins of government, 

I* Appian. in Syr. p. 117. 1 Maccab. vi. 17. 2 Maccab. ix. 

29. & X. l(V^r5. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 14. 

* The lart mention made of it js towards the end of Book XVIII. 
Article II. Sect. ii. and iii. 
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lyithout any rqgafd to the king’s regulation at his 
death. P.hilip hnew Veil- that he was not at that time 
in a condition to dispute it with him, and retired into 
Egypt, in ho^ of finding at that court the assistance 
he wanted to instate him in his right, and to expel the 
usurper. 

Much about the same time, Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernor of Coele-syria and Palestine, from an enemy, 
which till then he had been to the Jews, became on a 
sudden their friend ; mov^ed, as the Scripture says, 
with the flagrant injustice which had been committed 
towards them. He put a stop to the rigour of the 
persecution against them, and emploj’ed his whole 
influence to obtain a peace for them. By this con- 
duet he gave his enemies occasbn to injure him. 
They prejudiced the king against him, by represent- 
ing him perpetually as a traitor ; because he had in 
reality betrayed the interests of his first master, Pto- 
lemy Philometor, king of Egypt, who h^ intrusted 
him with the government of the island of Cyprus, 
and had given up that island to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
upon entering into his service. For, how advan- 
tageous soever the treason might be, the traitor, as is 
usual, was hated. At length they so far succeeded 
by their clamours and cabals, that be was deprived of 
his government, which was given to Lysias ; no other 
post or pension being conferred on him to support 
his dignity. He had not strength of mind enough to 
bear his downfal, and poisoned hiawelf; an end he 
well deserved for his treason, and the share which he 
had taken in the cruel persecution of the Jews. 

Judas Maccabseus ‘ in the mean time was signal* 
izing his valour by several considerable victories over 
the enemies of the people of God, who cootindally 
w^ed an implacable war against him. The little 
time that Antiochus Epiphanes survived the favour- 
able iuclinations he had expressed lor the Jews, 
would not admit him to revoke in form his decree 


■ 1 Maccab. V. 1 — 68. 2 Maccab. x . 14— S8. 
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for obliging them to change their religion. The 
court of Syria, which always considered the Jews as 
rebels desirous of throwing off its yoke, and was great- 
ly interested in making a nation so powerful, and so 
near a neighbour, submit to it, bad no regard to some 
transient demonstrations of the dying prince’s favour 
to them. They always persisted in the same princi- 
ples of policy, and continued to look upon that nation 
as an enemy, whose sole view was to shake off their 
chains, and to support themselves in liberty of con- 
science with regard to religion. Such were the dis- 
positions of Syria towards the Jews. 

Demetrius,' '' son of Seleucus Philopator, who, 
since the year in which his father died, had remained 
a hostage at Rome, was in his twenty-third year, 
when he was informed of the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the accession of his son Eupator to 
the crown, which he pretended to be bis right, as 
the son of Epiphanes’s eldest brother. He pro- 
posed to the senate his re-establishment upon his 
father’s throne ; and to engage them in it, he repre- 
sented that, having been bred up at Rome, he 
should always regard it as bis native country, the 
sraators as his fathers, and their sons as bis brothers. 
The senate bad more regard for the interests of the 
republic than the right of Demetrius, and thought 
it more advantageous fqr the Romans that there 
should be a king in his minority upon the throne 
of Syria, than a prince like Demetrius, who might at 
length become formidable to them. They there- 
fore made a decree to confirm Eupator, and sent 
Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, with 
the character of ambassadors, into Syria, to regulate 
all things conformably to the treaty made with An- 
tiodius the Great. Their design was to weaken the 
power of that kingdom by every possible method. 
The Mime ambassadois bad instructions to accommo- 


- Polyb. Legat. Gvii. Justin. 1. xxxiv. c. 3. Appian. in Syr. 
p.n7. 
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date, if possible, the differences between the two kings 
of %pt. 

Lysias, * terrified by the victories of Judas Mac- 
cabsBus, formed an army of fourscore thousand foot, 
and took with him all the cavalry of the kingdom, 
with fourscore elephants : at the head of all these 
forces he marched into Judeea, with the resolution to 
settle in Jerusalem, as inhabitants, foreigners that 
worshipped idols. He opened the campaign with the 
siege of Bethsura, a fortress between Idumsea and 
Jerusalem. Judas Maccabseus, and the whole peo- 
ple, besought the Lord, with tears in their eyes, to 
send his angel for the preservation of 'Israel. Full 
of confidence in God, they took the field. When 
they marched all together, with assured courage, out 
of Jerusalem, there * appeared a horseman march- 
ing before them. He was clothed in a white habit, 
with armour of gold, and he held a lance in his hand. 
That sight filled them with new ardour. They threw 
themselves upon the enemy like lions, killed twelve 
thousand six hundred men, and obliged the rest to 
fly, most of them wounded and without arms. 

After this check, Lysias ^ weary of so unsuccess- 
ful a war, and, as the Scripture says, “ believing 
“ the Jews invincible, when supported by the aid of 
“ the Almighty God,” made a treaty with Judas and 
the Jewish nation, whicl^ Antiocbus ratified. One 
of the articles of peace was, that the decree of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which obliged the Jews to 
coiflbrm to the religion of the Greeks, should be 
revoked and cancelled, and that they should be Rt 
liberty to live in all places according to their own 
laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. The neigh- 
bouring people were too much the enemies of the 

* 2 Maccab. xi. 1—38. x. 1—7. xiii. 1 — 24. 1 Maccab. 

T.6S — 68. vi. 19 — 6S. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. 

2 Maccab. xi. 13. 

* It was an angel, perhaps St. Michael, the protector of the 
people of God. 
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Jews to leave them long in repose. J udas overcame 
them in many battles. Timotheus, one of the king’s 
generals, assembled all his forces, and raised an army 
of a hundred-and-twenty thousand foot, without in- 
cluding the horse, which amounted to five-and-twenty 
hundred. Judas, full of confidence in the God of 
armies, marched against him with troops very much 
inferior as to number. He attacked and defeated 
him. Timotheus lost thirty thousand men in this bat- 
tle, and saved himself witl? great difficulty. This de- 
feat was followed by many advantages on the side of 
J udas, which proved that God alone is the source of 
valour, intrepidity, and success in war. He shewed 
this in the most sensible manner, by the evident and 
singular protection which he gave to a people, of 
whom he was in a peculiar manner the guide and 
director. 

A new army was raised of a hundred thousand 
foot, with twenty thousand horse, two*and-thirty 
elephants, and three hundred chariots of war. The 
king in person, with Lysias the regent of the king- 
dom, put themselves at the head of it, and watered 
Judaea. Judas, relying upon the omnipotence of 
God, the creator of the universe, and having exr 
horted his troops to fight to .tliie last drop of their 
blood, marched and posted himseilf in tl^fi-ont of 
the king’s camp. After having given bis troops for 
the word of battle, Victoey is of God, he chose 
the bra vast men o^ bis army, and with them, in the 
.n^ht, attacked the king’s quarters. They killed four 
thousand men, and latired, after having filled bis 
whole camp with confusiom and ^srnay. 

Though the king knew from thence the extraor- 
dinary '^our lof the Jews, he did not doubt but 
ibey would be overpowered at length by the num- 
ber of his troops and elephants. He resolved there- 
fore to come to a general batde with them. Judas, 
without being intimidated by the terrible prepara- 
t,^q§ advanced with his army, and gave the 
king battle, ih which the Jews killed a great num- 
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ber of the enemy. JEleazar, a Jew, seeing an ele- 
phant larger than the rest, covered with the king’s 
arms, -and believing the king was upon it, sacrificed 
himself to preserve his people, and to acquire a per- 
petual name. He forced his way boldly to the 
elephant through the line of battle, killing and over- 
throwing all who opposed him. Then placing him- 
self under the beast’s belly, he pierced it in such a 
manner, that it fell and crushed him to depth undei*- 
neath it. 

Judas, in the mean time, and his troops, fought 
with extraordinary resolution. But at length, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and no longer able fo support the 
weight of the enemy, they thought fit to retire. The 
king followed them, and besieged the fortress of 
Bethsura. That place, after a long and vigorous de- 
fence, was obliged, for want of provisions, to surren- 
der by capitulation. 

From thence Antiochus marched against Jerusa- 
lem, and besieged the temple. Those who defended 
it were reduced to the same extremities with the gar- 
rison of Bethsura, and would, like them, have l^n 
obliged to surrender, if Providence had not relieved 
them by an unforeseen accident. I have observed, 
that Philip had retired into Egypt, in Iwpes of find-^ 
ing assistance there against Lysias. But the disputes 
which had arisen between the two brothers, who 
reigned jointly, as has been said elsewhere, soon un- 
deceived him. Finding that he had nothing to ex- 
pect from that quarter, he returned into the East, 
assembled some troops of Medes and Persians, and 
taldng advantage of the ’king’s absence during bis 
expedition against Judsea,"!^ Seized the capital of 
the empire. Upon that news, Lysias thou^t it 
necessary to maice peace with the Jewsi in order to 
turn his arms against his rival in Syria, Peace 
was accordingly concluded upon very, advantageous 
and honourable conditions. Antiochus swpre to ob- 
serw it, and was admitted to enter the fortifica- 
tions of the temple, with the sight of which he was 
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so much terrified, that, contrary to tm HfaiHh given, 
and the oath he had sworn when ratifying the peace,' 
he caused them to be demolished before he set out 
for Syria. The sudden return of Antiochus drove 
Philip out of Antioch, and put an end to his short 
regency, and soon after to his life. 

The troubles" occasioned by the divisions between 
the two Ptolemies, which we have just now men- 
tioned, ro§e so high, that the Roman senate gave 
orders to the ambassador? they had sent into Syria, 
to proceed to Alexandria, and to use all their en- 
deavours to reconcile them. Before they arrived 
there, Physcdn, the youngest, surnamed Euergetes, 
had already expelled his brother Philometor. The 
latter embarked for Italy, and landed at Brundu- 
sium. From thence he went the rest of the way to 
Rome, on foot, very ill dressed, and with few follow- 
ers, and demanded of the senate the necessary aid 
for replacing him upon the throne. 

As soon as Demetrius, son of Seleucus Philopator, 
king of Syria, who was still a hostage at Rome, 
was apprised of the unhappy condition to which 
that fugitive prince was reduced, he caused ro^al 
robes and an equipage to be got ready for him, 
that he might appear in Rome as a king, and went 
to meet him with all he had ordered to be prepared 
for bis use. He found hhn twenty-six miles, that 
is, at nine or ten leagues’ distance from Rome. 
Ptolemy expressed great gratitude to him for his 
goodness, and the honour did him ; but did not 
think proper to accept bis present, nor permit him 
to attend him the rest of ^is journey. He finished 
it on foot, and with the ‘same attendants and habit 
he had worn till then. In that manner be entered 
Rome, and took up bis lodging with a painter of 
Alexandria, who had but a very small house. His 
deingn, by all these circumstances, was to express 

* Poiphyr. in Cr. Bus. Sctilig. p.OO & 68. Diod. in Excerpt. 
Videi. p. 322. Valer. Max. 1, r. c. I. Polyb, Legal. cxiiU EpH. 
Lir. 1. xtri. 
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the misery to which he was reduced, the better, and 
to move the compassion of the Romans. 

When the senate were informed of his arrival, 
they sent to desire he would come to them ; and to 
excuse their not having prepared a house for his 
reception, and that he had not been paid the honours 
at his entry with which it was the custom to treat 
princes of his rank ; they assured him that it was 
neither for want of consideration for his pprson, nor 
out of neglect, but because his coming had surprised 
them, and had been kept so secret, that they were not 
apprised of it till after he had entered Rome. After- 
wards, having desired him to quit the Habit he wore, 
and to demand an audience of the senate, in order 
to explain in a full meeting the occasion of his voy- 
age, he was conducted by some of the senators 
to a house suitable to his birth; and orders were 
given to the quastors, or treasurers, to see him 
served and supplied, at the expence of the public, 
with all things necessary during his residence at 
Rome. 

When they gave him audience„and he had repre- 
sented his condition to the Romans, they imme- 
diately resolved to re-establish him ; and deputed 
two of the senators, with the character of ambas- 
sadors, to go with him to Alexandria, and cause 
their decree to be put in ^execution. They re-con- 
ducted him accordingly, and succeeded in negoci- 
ating an accommodation between ^he two brothers. 
Libya, and the province of Cyrene, were given to 
Pbyscon; Philometor had Egypt and the isle of 
Cyprus ; and each of them was declared independent 
of the other in the dominions assigned them. The 
treaty and agreement were confirmed with the. cus- 
tomary oaths and sacrifices. 

But oaths and sacrifices bad long been with the 
generality of princes no. more than simple ceremonies 
and mere forms, by which they did not think them- 
selves bound in the least. And this way of think- 
ing is but too common. Soon after, the youngest 
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of the two kings, dissatisfied, with the partition 
which had been made, wenit in person to complain 
of it to the senate. He demanded that the treaty 
of partition should be annulled, and that he should 
be restored to the possession of the isle of Cyprus. 
He alleged, that he had been forced by tlie neces- 
sity of the times to comply with the fornrer propo- 
sals, and that, even though Cyprus should be grant- 
ed him, hi^ share would still be far from equal to his 
brother’s. Menethyllus, whom the elder Ptolemy 
bad deputed to Rome, made it appear that Physcon 
held not only Libya and Cyrenaica, but his life 
also, from thfe goodness of his brother ; that he had 
made himself so much the abhorrence of the people, 
by his violent proceedings, that they would have 
left him neither life nor government, had not his 
brother snatched him from their resentment, by 
making himself mediator. That at the time he was 
preserved from this danger, he thought himself too 
happy in reigning over the region allotted to him ; 
and that both sides had ratified the treaty before 
the altar of the ^s, and sworn to observe their 
agreement with each other. Quintus and Canu- 
leius, who bad negociated the accommodation be- 
tween the brothers, confirmed the truth of all Mene- 
thyllus advanced. ^ . 

The senate, seeing that» in fact the partition was 
not equal, artfully took advantage of the quarrel 
between the two brothen, to dkninish the: strength 
of the kingdom of Egypt, by dividing it, ah^ranted 
the younger what he demanded. For such jwes then 
the policy of the Romans. It is Polybius who 
makes this reflection; They made the quajfrels and 
diflerences of princes the means of extending and 
strengthening their own power, and behaved in 
regaid to them with so much address, that wMlst 
tlM^ ached solely for tbch own interest^ the con- 
tenciAg parties were, however^ otdiged to them. As 
theiic^iie' great power of E^t' galve.them resa- 
aem' la apfoehactdit would become: too? formicla^ 
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if it fell into the hands of one sovereign, who knew 
how to use it, they adjudged the isle of Cyprus to 
Physcon. Demetrius, who did not lose sight of the 
throne of Syria, and who, on his part, was interested 
that so powerful a prince as the king of Egypt should 
not continue in possession of the island of Cyprus, 
had supported the demand of Physcon with all his 
influence. The Romans made T. Torquatus and 
Cn. Merula set out with the latter, to put him in 
possession of it. 

During® that prince’s stay at Rome, he had often 
the opportunity of seeing Coitielia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, and caused proposals of uaarriage to be 
made to her. But as she was the daughter of Scipio 
Africanus, and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who 
had been twice consul and censor, she rejected his 
offers, and believed it more honourable to be one of 
the first ladies of Rome, than queen of Libya with 
Physcon. 

Physcon set out from Rome with the two Roman 
ambassadors. Their plan was to concert an interview 
between the two bi'others upon the frontier, and by 
means of a negociation to bring them to that agree- 
ment which the senate had fixed. Philometor did 
not explain himself openly at first. He spun out 
the affair to as great a length as he could, upon dif- 
ferent pretexts, endeavouring to gain time, and taking 
secret measures against his brother. At length he 
declared plainly, that he was resolved to stand to the 
first treaty, and that he would make no other. 

The Cyrenseans, in the mean time,' informed of A. M. 
the ill conduct of Pliyscoa during the time that 
was in possession of the government at Alexandria, igi] 
conceived so strong an aversion for him, that they 
resolved to keep him out of their country by force of 
arms. It was not doubted but Philometor had co- 
vertly taken pains to excite these disturbances. Phy- 

® Plut. in Tib. Grac. p. 824. . ' 

> Polyb: cxxxii. Id. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 197. Diod. 

in i^cerpt. Vafes. p. SS4>. 
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«coD) who bad been overthrown the rebels in A bat> 
tie, having almost lost all hope, sent two deputies 
with the Roman ambassadors on their return to 
Rome, with orders to lay his complaints against his 
brother before the senate, and to solicit their proteo 
tion. The senate, offended at Philometor’s refusal 
to evacuate the iilland of Cyprus according to their 
decree, declared that there was no longer any amity 
and alliance between him and the Romans, and or* 
dered his ‘ambassador to quit Rome in hve days. 

Physcon found means to re-establish himself in 
Cyrenaica; but made himself so generally bated by 
bis subjects, through his ill conduct, that some o( 
them fell upon him, and wounded him in severid 
places, and left him for dead upon the spot. He 
imputed this to his brother Philomhtor ; and, as soon 
as he was recovered of his wounds, undertook again 
a voyage to. Rome. He there made his complaints 
against him to the senate, shewed the scars of his 
wounds, and accused him of having employed the 
assassins from whom he received them. Though 
Pbilometor was the most humane of all princes, 
and the least to be suspected of so black and barba- 
rous an action, the senate, who were angry at his re- 
fusal to submit to the regulation they had made in 
regard to the isle of Cyprus, gave ear to this false 
accusation with too much facility. They carried 
their prejudice so high against him, that they would 
not so much as hear what his ambassadors had to 
say in bis defence. Orders were sent to them to quit 
Rome immediately. Besides which, the senate ap- 
pointed hve commissioners to conduct Physcon into 
Cyprus, and to put him Jn possession of that island, 
and wrote to all their allies near it to aid him for 
that purpose with all their troc^, 

Physcon, by this means, with an army which 
C him sufficient for the execution of bis 

157. design, landed in the island, Philometor, who had 
gone thither in person, defeated him, and obliged Mm 
to shut himself up in Lapitho, where he was soon 
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invested, besieged, |nd at length taken, and put into 
the hands of the brothel whom he had so cruelly in- 
jured. Philometor’s exceeding goodness appeared 
upon this occasion. After all that Physcon had done 
against him, it was expected that, as he now had him 
in his power, he would make him sensible of his in- 
dignation and revenge. He forgave him every thing ; 
arid, not contented with pardoning his faults, he 
even restored him Libya and Cyrenaica, ijmd added 
further some amends in lieu of the isle of Cyprus. 

That act of generosity put an ^nd to the war between 
the two brotliers. It was not renewed; and the Ro- 
mans were ashamed of any longer opposing a prince 
of such extraordinary clemency. There is no reader 
who does not secretly pay the homage of esteem and 
admiration to so generous an action. Such inward 
sentiments, which are founded in nature, and antici- 
pate all reflections, imply how great and noble it is 
to forget and pardon injuries, and wliat a meanness 
of soul there is in the resentment of the revengeful. 
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Sect. HI. Octavius, ambassador of the Romans in 
Syria, is killed there. Demetrius escapes from 
Rome, puts Eupator to death, ascends the throne 
of Syria, and assumes the surname of Soter. He 
makes war against the Jews. Repeated victories 
of Judas Maccabccus; death of that great man. 
Demetrius is acknozoledged king by the Romans. 
He abandons himself to drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. Alexander B^la forms a conspiracy against 
him. Demetrius is killed in a battle. Alexander 
espouses the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor. 
Temple built by the Jeivs in Egypt. Demetrius, 
son of the first of that name, sets up his claim to 
the throne of Syria. Alexander is destroyed. Pto- 
lemy Philometor dies at the same time. 

We have ^seen that the principal object of the com- 
thission of the three Roman ambassadors, Cn. Oc- 
tavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, who went 
first into Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order to re- 
gulate the affairs of that nation. When they arrived 
there, they found the king had more ships and ele- 
phants than had been stipulated by the treaty made 
with Antiochus the Great after the battle of Sipylus. 
They caused the ships to be burnt, and the elephants 
to be killed, which exceeded the number stated in 
that treaty, and fegulated all other matters in such a 
manner as they thought most to the advantage of the 
Romans. This treatment seeme<f|mupportable, and 
exasperated the people against them. A person 
named Leptines was sO incensed at it, that in his 
rage he fell upon * Octavius whilst he was bathing, 
and killed him. It was suspected that Lysias, the 

- Appian, in Syr. p. 117, Polyb. Legat.cxiv. & exxii. Ciccr. 
Philip, ix. n. 4, 5. Justin. 1. xxxiv. c. 3. 

This OctaTius had been consul some years before, and 
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regent of the kingdom, had secretly a hand in this 
assassination. Ambassadors were immediately sent 
to Rome, to justify the king, and to protest that he 
had had no share in the action. The senate sent 
them back without giving them any answer, to sig- 
nify, by that silence, their indignation for the murder 
committed upon the person of Octavius, the examina- 
tion and punishment of which they reserved to them- 
selves. in the mean time, to do honour to his me- 
mory, they erected a statye to him amongst those of 
the great men who had lost their lives in defence of 
tjieir country. 

Demetrius believed that the displeasure of the Ro- 
mans against Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, 
of which it was proper for him to take the advantage, 
and addressed himself a second time to the senate, 
to obtain their permission to return into Syria. He 
took this step contrary to the opinion of the greatest 
part of his friends, who advised him to make bis 
escape, without saying any thing. The event soon 
shewed him how much they were in the right. As 
the senate bad still the same motives of interest for 
keeping him at Rome as at first, he received the 
same answer, and had the mortification to experi- 
ence a second denial. He had then recourse to the 
first advice of his friends; and Polybius the histo- 
rian, w'ho was then at Rome, was one of those who 
pressed him with the utmost warmth to put it in exe- 
cution with secrecy and dispatch.* He took his ad- 
vice. After concerting all his measures, he left Rome 
under pretence of a hunting-match, went to Ostia, 
and embarked with a small train in a Carthaginian 
vessel bound for Tyre that waited for him.* It was 

wa* the first of his family who had attained that honour. Cic. 
Philip, ix. n. 4. — Octavius Cssar, who became emperor, so well 
known under the name of Augustus, was of the same family with 
this Octavius, but of another branch, into which the consular dig- 
nity had never entered. Sueton. 

* That ship was carrying to Tyre, according to custom, the 
first fruits of the lands and revenues of Carthage. 
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dityn be6)i^ it was knowa; «t Rodie that 
haii 9to)«i emay. All tfaaf the aenate oeald do, 
was acone days ader to send Tib. Oracehus, K' Len* 
tuins, and Servilius Glaucia, into Syria, to observe 
what efie<^ the return of Demetrius would produce 
there. 

'jt^metrius' having landed at Tripoli in Syria, a 
report spread, that the senate had sent him to take 
possession his dominions, and had resolved to 
support him in them, i^.upator was immediately 
looked upon as a lost man, and every one aban- 
doned him to join Den/etrius. Eupator and Lysias, 
seissed by theii* own troops, were delivered up to the 
new-comer, who ordered them to be put to death. 
Demetrius saw himself established by this means 
upon the throne without opposition, and with pro* 
di^ous rapidity. 

One of the first actions of his reign was to deliver 
the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 
Heraclides, who had been the two great favourites 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. He had made the first 
governor, and the, second treasurer of that pro- 
vince. Timarchus having added rebellion to his 
other crimes, Demetrius caused him to be put to 
death. He contented himself with banishing the 
other. The Babylonians were so much rejoiced to 
see themselves freed from the oppression of those 
two brothers, that upon this occasion they gave their 
deliverer the title* of Sotisr, or Saviour, which he 
bore ever afterwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator bad made high- 
priest of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not 
being able to. procure himself to be admitted by them 
in that capacity,, because he had profaned the sanc- 
tity of the priesthood, by following the impious cus- 
toms of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; 
gathered together all the apostate Jews, who had 

' 1 Msocab. vii. viii. ix. & 2 Maceab. xiv. Joseph. Antiq. 
1. xii. xiii. Appian. in Syr. p. 1 17 . Justin. 1. xxxiv. c. S. 
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taken refe^ «t Anj^beh aiiter harng been expetleci 
Jndffis, and puti^ biewelf at 'diekr head, (^me to 
petition the new king to d^d tliem from the op* 
{wesnona of Judas and bis brothers, venting a thou* 
send calumnies against them. He accused them of 
having killed all persons of Demetrius’s party who 
fell into their hands, and of having forced him, with 
all those in his company, to abandon their coun* 
try, and seek their security elsewhere. Demetrius 
immediately ordered BatQhides, governor of Meso- 
potamia, to march into Judaea at the head of an 
army; and confirming Alcihius in his office, he 
joined him in commission with fiacchides, and 
charged them both with the care of this war. Judas 
rendered all the efforts of this first army ineffectual, 
as he did also those of a second, which was com- 
manded by Nicanor. The latter, enraged at the last 
defeat of the troops of Syria, and indignant that a 
handful of men should make head against such nu* 
merous and warlike armies, and knowing that they 
placed their whole confidence of victory in the pro- 
tection of the Goo of Israel, and in the promises 
made in the temple where he was lionoured, had ut- 
tered a thousand blasphemies against the Almighty 
and against his temple. He was soon punished for 
them. Judas engaged him in a bloody battle, and of 
bis army of thirty-five thousand men, not one escaped 
to carry the news of the defeat to AnUoch. The 
body of Nicanor was found amongst the dead. His 
head and right hand, which he lifted up against 
the temple threatening to destroy it, were cut off, 
and placed upon one of the towers of Jerusalem. 

Judas, after this complete victory, having some 
relaxation, sent an embassy to Rome. He saw him- 
self continually attacked by the whole forces of Syria, 
without being able to rely with good reason upon 
any treaty of peace. He had no aid to expect from 
the neighbouring nations, who, far from interesting 
themselves for the preservation of the Jewish people, 
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in concert with the Syrians, entertamed no thoughts' 
but of extirpating them. He ha(]l been informed that 
the Romans, equally esteemed for their justice and 
valour, were always ready to support weak nations 
against the oppression of kings, whose power gave 
them umbrage. He therefore thought of making an 
alliance with that people, in prder to support himself 
by their protection against the unjust enterprises of 
the Syrians. Those ambassadors were very well re- 
ceived by the senate, who passed a decree, by which 
the Jews were declared the friends and allies of the 
Romans, and a defensive league was made with them. 
They even obtained a letter from the senate to De- 
metrius, by which be was enjoined not to distress 
the Jews any more, and war was threatened, in case 
he persevered to do so. But before the ambassadors 
returned, Judas was dead. 

As soon as Demetrius received news of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a 
powerful army to Bacchides and Alcimus, composed 
of the choicest of alt his troops, and sent them into 
Judaea. Judas had only thVee thousand men with 
him when it arrived there. These were struck with 
such a panic, that they all abandoned him, except 
eight hundred men. Judas with that small number, 
through an excess of valour and confidence, had the 
boldness to hazard a battip against so numerous an 
army. He perished, overpowered by multitudes. 
His loss was deplored throughout all Judaea and at 
Jerusalem, with all the marks of the keenest afflic- 
tion, and the government was put into the hands of 
Jonathan his brother. 

Alcimus being dead, qfter having committed great 
violences against the true Israelites, and Bacchides 
being returned to Antioch, the country remained 
quiet, and was not harassed by the Syrians for two 
years. Demetrius had most probably received the 
senate’s letter in favour of the Jews, which obliged 
him .to recall Baecfaides. 
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Demetrius * indeed was at this time very cautious A. M. 
in his conduct witK regard to the Romans, and used V 
all his endeavours to induce them to acknowledge him jgQ‘ ' 
king, and to renew the treaty made with the kings 
his predecessors. Having received advice that the 
Romans had three ambassadors at the court of Aria- 
rathes king of Cappadocia, he sent Menochares, one 
of his principal ministers, thither, to enter upon the 
negociation. Finding at his return, by the report 
he made of what had parsed, that the good offices of 
those ambassadors were absolutely necessary to his 
success in that point, he sel^t again into Pamphylia, 
and afterwards to Rhodes, to assure them that he 
would conform entirely to their will; and by the 
force of pressing solicitations obtained at length, by 
their means, what he desired. The Romans acknow- 
ledged him king of Syria, and renewed the treaties 
made with that crown. * 

To cultivate their amity, * he sent tlie same a. M. 
Menochares the following year, in conjunction with 38 + 5 . 
some others, upon an embassy to Rome. They were Ant. J.C. 
charged with a crown that weighed ten thousand 
pieces * of gold, as a present from him to the senate, 
in gratitude for their kind treatment of him during 
the time that he was a hostage at Rome. They car- 
ried also with them Leptines and Isocrates, in order 
to deliver them up, upoi^ account of the assassination 
of Octavius. This Leptines was the person who 
killed him at Laodicea. Isocrates was a Greek, by 
profession a grammarian, who, being in Syria at that 
time, had upon all occasions taken upon him to 
vindicate that equally base and unjust action. The 
senate received the ambt^^sadors with all the usual 
honours, and accepted the present they brought^ 
but would neither hear nor see two vile men, ob- 


® Polyb. Legat. cxx. 

• Polyb. Legat. cxxii. Appian. in Syr. p. 1 1 8 . Died. Legat. xxv. 

* They were worth more than ten thousand pistoles. 
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jeds ifflworthy ef thdr anger ; reserving to them- 
selves^ without doubt, the ri^ of exacting, when 
they pkesedj a more distmgui^d satisfaction for the 
nuirder of their ambassador, 
r It iwas nearly about this time that Demetrius, as 1 
havd observed before, established Holophernes upon 
the throne of Cappadocia. He was soon after ex- 
pelled, and todc refuge at Antioch. We are going 
to see how far he carried his ingratitude towards his 
benefactor. '■ , 

A. M. Demetrius," who found himself without war or oc- 
3850. cupation, began to indcfj^ in pleasure, and to lead 
an idle life, not a little singular and fantastic in the 
manner of U. He caused a castle to be built near 
Antioch, flanked with four strong towers, and shut 
himself up in it, in order to abandon himself entirely 
on the one side to indolence, not being willing to 
hear any mere mention made of public business, and, 
on the other, to the pleasure of good cheer and ex- 
cess of wine. He was drunk at least one half of the 
day. The memorials, which people were desirous of 
presenting to him, were never received ; justice was 
not administered ; tHe affairs of the state languished : 
in a word, there was a general suspension of the go- 
vernment ; which soon stirred up the whole people 
against him. A conspiracy was formed for deposing 
hun. Holophernes, who continued at Antioch, en- 
tered into this plot against his benefactor, flattering 
himself with obtaining the crown if the enterprise suc- 
ceeded. It was dicovered, and Holophernes was 
tlu'own in prison^ Demetrius w'ould not deprive 
him of life. He chose rathar to spare him, in order 
to make use of him upon qccasion against Ariarathes 
king of Cappadocia, upon whose crown he had some 
pretensions. 

Notwithstanding the discovery, the conspiracy was 

* Jose^/ Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 3. Athen. 1. x. p. 440. Jastin. 
1. XXXT. c. 1. 
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Hot suppressed.* .The malcontents werC secretly 
supported by Ptolemy Pbilonfttor, who had the 
affair of Cyprus at heart ; and by Attalus and Ari»« 
rathes, who were anxious to revenge themselves for 
the war Demetrius had undertaken against them in 
favour of Holophernes. Those three princes in 
concert together employed Heraclides in preparing 
somebody to personate the son of Antiochus £pi* 
phanes, and to set up hereditary preteyions to me 
crown of Syria. This Haraclides had been, as I have 
said already, one of the grerH favourites of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and treasurer of the province of Ba- 
bylon, while Timarchus, his brother, another fa- 
vourite, was governor of it. At Demetrius’s acces- 
sion to the crown, the two brothers having been con- 
victed of malversation and other crimes, Timarchus 
had been executed, and the other, having made his 
escape, had taken up his residence at Rhodes. It 
was there he took pains to train the man intended for 
the design I have mentioned. He chose for that pur- 
pose a young man named Bala, of mean extraction, 
but well calculated to act the parf assigned him. He 
modelled him, and instructed him fully in all that it 
was necessary to say or do. 

When lie was fully prepared, he began by causing A. M. 
him to be acknowledged by the three kings who were 
in the secret. He afterwards carried him to Rome, ’ 
as he did also Laodice, the real daughter of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, for the better coneealing of the im- 
posture. By force of address and solicitations, he 
caused him to be acknowledged there also, and ob- 
tained a decree of the Senate in his favour, which 
not only gave him permission to return into Syria, 
for the recovery of his dominions, but even granted 
him assistance for that purpose. Though the senate 
plainly saw through the imposture, and that all 

Polyb. Legat. cxxxviii. & cxl. Appian. in Syr. p. ISl. 

Athen. 1. v. p. 21 1. 1 Maccab. x. 1 — 50. ' 
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that was told of this pretender was mere liction, they 
entered into every thing that was desired of them 
against Demetrius, with whom they were dissatisfied, 
and passed that decree in favour of the impostor. 
With this declaration of the Romans for him, he found 
no difficulty in raising troops. He seized upon Pto- 
lemais in Palestine ; and there, under the name of 
Alexander son of Antiochus Epiphanes, assumed the 
title of king^of Syria. Many of the malcontents came 
thither to jom him, and form his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his castle and 
his indolence, and ap^y himself to his defence. 
He assembled 'all the troops he could. Alexander 
armed also on his side. The assistance of Jonathan 
was of great consequence in this conjuncture, and 
both parties made their court to him. Demetrius 
wrote to him first, and sent him the commission of 
general of the king’s troops in Judaea, which renr 
dered him at that time very much superior to all his 
enemies. 

Alexander seeing what Demetrius had done for 
Jonathan, was thereby induced to make proposals 
also to. him, in order to bring him over to his side. 
He made him high-priest, granted him the title 
of “ Friend of the king,” sent him a purple robe 
and a crown of gold, marks of the high dignity which 
he conferred upon him ; foF ndi® at that time wore 
purple except princes and nobfe of the first rank. 
Demetrius, who received advice of this, still out- 
bid him, to secure to himself an ally of such im- 
portance. But after the injuries he had done to 
all those who had had the tftie interest of the Jews at 
heart, and to the whole nation in general, they dared 
not confide in him, and resolved to treat rather 
wiUi Alexander. Jonathan therefore accepted the 
high-priesthood ffom him ; and with the consent of 
the whole people, at the feast of tabernacles, which 
happened soon after, he put on the pontifical vest- 
ments, and officiated as higb-priest. 
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The place had .been vacant seven years from the 
death of Alcimus. The high-priesthood, which at 
that time came into the Asmonean family, continued 
in it till Herod’s time, who, from hereditary, as it 
had been till then, made an employment of it, which 
be disposed of at his pleasure. 

The two kings -having taken the field, Demetrius, 
who wanted neither valour nor good sense, when his 
reason was not impaired by wine, was victorious in 
the first battle ; but it was of no advantage to him. 
Alexander soon received pew troops from the three 
kings who had set him up, abd continued to support 
him vigorously. Having, besides this, the Romans 
and Jonathan on his side, he retrieved his loss, and 


A.M. 
3852 . 
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maintained his ground. The Syrians continually de- 
serted also, because they could not bear Demetrius. 

That prince, beginning to apprehend the event of 
the war, sent his two sons, Demetrius and Antiochus, 
to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in order to provide for 
their security in case of misfortune. He confided 
them, with a considerable sum of money, to the care 
of a friend whom he had in Jbat city; in order 
that if any accident should happen to himself, they 
might remain there in safety, and wait some favour- 
able conjuncture. 

It w'as at the same time, and perhaps in imitation a. M. 
of Alexander Bala, that lAndriscus played the same 3853. 
part in Macedonia. He had retired to Demetrius, *"• 
who had given him up to the*Romans, from the' 
hope of conciliating their favour. 

The two competitors for the crown of Syria hav- a. M. 


ing assembled all their troops, proceeded to a deci- 3854'. 
sive battle. At first Dametrius’s left wing broke ^ 
that of the enemy which opposed it, and put it to 
flight. But being too hot in the pursuit, a com- 
mon fault in battles, and which almost always occa- 
sions their being lost, at their return they found 
the right, at the head of which Demetrius fought in 
person, routed, and the king himself killed in the 
pursuit. As long as he had been in a condition to 
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support the eaemy's charge, be h|d omitted nothing 
of itrl^ valosr and conduct were capable, that 
ought conduce to hia success. At length his troops 
gave way, and in the retreat his horse plunged into a 
where those who pursued him killed him with 
thiur arrows. He had reigned twelve years. Alex- 
ander by this victory found himself master of the 
empire of Syria. 

As soon as ^ Alexander saw himself at ease, he 
sent to demand Cleopatra, ,the daughter of Ptolemy 
king of. Egypt, in marri^. She was granted him; 
and her father 'conducts her in person to Ptolemais, 
where the nuptials were celebrated. Jonathan was 
invited to that feast, and went thither, where be was 
received by the two kings with all possible marks of 
honour. 

Oniaa, son of Onias III. having *been disap- 
pointed of the high-priesthood after the death of bis 
uncle Menelaus, had retired into Egypt. He had 
fcmnd means to insinuate himself so well into the 
favour of Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his 
wife, that he was bpcomC their favourite, and most 
intimale. confidant. He made use of his influence at 
that court to obtain the king’s permission for build- 
ing a temple for the Jews in %ypt, like that in Jeru- 
salem ; assuring him that that favour would bring the 
whde nation over to his side against Antiochus Epi- 
pbanes : at the same time he obtained a grant of the 
hi^'pri^thood to him and bis descendants for ever. 
.The great difficulty was, to make the Jews accede to 
this innovation ; it being forbidden by the law to offer 
sacrifices in any place but the temple of Jerusalem^ 
He overcame their repu^ancey thos^h not without 
difficulty, 1^ a passage in Isaiah, wba'ein the pro- 
fwetelk this event ki these terms:* ** In that 
“ day sfaall five cities in the knd of Egypt speak the 
“language ofCanaan, and swear to theLord of Hosts ; 

’ 1 Maccab. x. 51— Od. * Joseph, contra Appian. I. ii. 

&a.xix. IS— 21. 
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“ the one shall be called the city of the sun, or Hdki<> 

“ polls. In that day there shall be an altar to the 
“ Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt ; and a pillaf 
“ at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be 
“ for a sign and for a witness unto the Lord of Hosts 
“ in the land of Egypt ; for they shall cry unto the 
“ Lord because of the oppressors, and he shall send 

them a saviour and a great one, and he shall deliver 
“ them. And the Lord shall be known to Egypt,, end 
“ the Egyptians shall knc^w the Lord in ^t day, and 
“ shall do sacrifice and oblatfon ; yea, they shall vow a 
“vow unto the Lord, and pOTorm it." 

The event here foretold by Isaiah*, is one of the 
most singular, and at the same time the most re> 
mote from ail probability. Nothing was more strictly 
forbidden to the Jews, than to offer sacrifices to God 
in any other place than the temple built by his 
order at Jerusalem ; ccmsequently bow much more, 
to build a temple elsewhere, especially in a land 
polluted with the most gross idolatry, as Egypt was, 
and always at enmity with the people of God ? This, 
however, came to pass exactly as^ the pro{foet Isaiah 
had foretold. 1 shall not enter into a circumstantial 
exposition of this prophecy, which would carry me 
too far from my subject. 

Alexander Bala," finding himself in peaceable A.M. 
possession of the crown oi Syria, tbot^ht he bad no- 5856. 
thing more to do than to take all the pleasures which 
the abundance and power to which he had attained 
would admit. He abandoned himsdf, therefore, to 
his natural umlination for luxury, idlen^s, and 
debauchery. He left the care of afhirs entirely to 
a favourite named Ammonius. That insoleot and 
cruel minion put to death Laodioe, the sister of De- 
metrius, and widow of Perseus king of Macedonia ; 
Antigonus, Demetrius’s son, who continued in Syria 

* Liv, Epit. lib. 1, Jastin. I. xxxv c. 2. Jo8. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 8. 

1 Maccab. x. 67—89. DiWl. in Excerpt Vales, p. 
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when the two others were ^nt to Cnidos : in fine, 
all the persons of the blood-royal whom be could 
find, in order to secure to his master, by that means, 
the possession of the crown which he had usurped by 
an imposture. That conduct soon drew upon both 
the abhorrence of the people. 

Demetrius, the eldest of Demetrius’s sons, was at 
Cnidos, and began to be of an age capable of forming 
and executing plans. When he was advised of this 
aversion of* the people, he ^bought the occasion fa- 
vourable for repossessi^ himself of his right. La- 
sthenes, the friend in wfiose house he lived, procured 
him some companies of Cretans,, with which he landed 
in Cilicia. There soon joined him a sufficient num- 
ber of malcontents to form an army, with which he 
made himself master of the whole province. Alex- 
ander opened his eyes, and quitted his seraglio to ap- 
ply himself to his affairs. He left the government of 
Antioch to Hierax and Diodotus, who is also called 
Tryphon, put himself at the head of an army, formed 
of all the troops he could assemble ; and upon receiv- 
ing advice that Apollonius, governor of Ccele- Syria 
and Phoenicia, had declared for Demetrius, he sent 
to demand aid of Ptolemy his father-in-law. 

Apollonius's first thoughts were to reduce Jona- 
than, who persisted in bis attachment to Alexander : 
but he was unsuccessful, and io one day be lost above 
eight thousand men. 

Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander had ap- 
plied in the extreme danger in which he found him- 
self, came at last to the assistance of his son-in-law, 
and entered Palestine^ with a great army. All the 
cities (^ned their gates to him, according to the 
orders they had received from Alexander to that 
effect. Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and 
fdimred him to Ptolemais. Upon his arrival a con- 
spiracy was discovered, which had been formed by 
Ammonius, against the life of Philometor. As Alex- 
ander refused to deliver up that traitor, he concluded 
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that he had entered»into the conspiracy himself, and 
in consequence took his daughter from him, gave her 
to Demetrius, and made a treaty with him, by which 
he engaged to aid him in reascending the throne of 
his father. 

The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Am- 
monius, believed it time to shew their resentment. 

Having discovered him disguised like a woman, 
they sacrificed him to their rage. Not jontent with 
that revenge, they declared against Alexander him- 
self, and opened their gat^ to Ptolemy. They 
would even have set him tJ^on the throne. But 
that prince, assuring them that he was contented 
with his own dominions, instead of accepting that 
offer, recommended to them Demetrius, the lawful 
heir, who accordingly was placed upon the throne 
of his ancestors, and ackno\yledged by all the inha- 
bitants. 

Alexander, who was at that timo in Cilicia, A. M. 
marched with the utmost diligence, and put all to 
fire and sword around Antioch. The two armies 45’ ' 
came to a battle. Alexander wa!} defeated, and fled 
w’ith five hundred horse to *Zabdiel, an Arabian 
prince, with whom he had intrusted his children. 
Betrayed by the person in whom he had placed most 
confidence, his head was cut off and sent to Ptolemy, 
who expressed great joy»at the sight of it. That 
joy was of no long duration; for he died some few 
days after of a w'ound he had received in the battle. 

Thus Alexander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philo- 
metor king of 'Egypt, died at the same time ; the 
first after a reign of five ;^ears, and the second after 
one of thirty-five. Demetrius, who had attained 
the crown by this victory, assumed the surname of 
Nicator, that is to say, “ the Conqueror.” — ^The suc- 
cession of Egypt was attended with more diffi- 
culties. 

He ig called Emalcael ia the Book of Maccabeei. 
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Sect. VT. Phy scon espoum Cleopatra, and ascends 
the throne of Egypt. Demetrius in Syria aban- 
dons himself to all manner of excesses. Dio- 
dotus, surnamed Tryphon, causes Antiockm, the 
son of Alexander Bala, to be proclaimed king of 
Syria; then kills him, and takes his place. He 
seizes Jonathan by treachery, and puts him to 
death. Demetrius uifdertakes an e.vpedition 
against the Parihigfs, who take him prisoner. 
Cleopatra his wife espouses Antiochus Sidetes, 
brother of Demetrius, and places him upon the 
throne of Syria. Phy scans excessive follies and 
enormities. Attains Philometnr succeeds Attains 
his uncle, whom he causes to be regretted, by his 
vices. He dies himself, after having reigned 
five years, and by his xcill leaves the Roman 
people heirs to his dominions. Aristonicus seizes 
them. He is overthrown, led in triumph, and put 
to death. 

Cleopatra queen of Egypt, after the death of 
her husband, vrho was at the same time her bro- 
ther, endeavoured to place ' the crown upon the 
head of the son she had by him. As he was yet 
very young, others laboured to obtain it for Phy- 
scon king of Cyrenaica, the late king’s brother, and 
sent to desire him* to come to Alexandria. Cleo- 
patra, thereby reduced to the necessity of taking 
measures for her defence, , caused Onjas and Dosi- 
theus, with an army of Jews, to come to her assist- 
ance. There was at that thne a Roman ambassador at 
Alexandria, named Thermos, who by bis mediation 
accommodated affairs. It was agreed that PhysCon 
should marry Cleopatra, and educate her son,.W.hd 
should be declared heir to the crown ; and that Phy- 

* Jowfdi. emtr. App. 1. it. ). txxtiii. c. 8. Vsl. Max> 

1. ix. c. 1. 
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scon should possess it ^during his life. He had no 
sooner married the queen, and taken possession of 
the crown, than, on the very day of the nuptials, he 
killed her son in her arms. 

I have already observed, that the surname of Phy- 
scon, given to this prince, was properly a nickname. 
That which he took himself was -Euergetes, which 
signifies “the benefactor.” The Alexandrians changed 
it into that of Cacoergetes, that is to ^ay, on the 
contrary, “one who deligiits in doing harm;” a sur- 
name to which he had the jfl^est title. 

In Syria ■' affairs went on lime better. Demetrius, 
a young prince without experience, left every thing 
to La.sthenes, who had procured him the Cretans, by 
whose aid he had ascended the throne. He was a 
corrupt and rash man, and behaved himself so ill, 
that he soon lost his master the hearts of those who 
were most necessary to his support. 

The first wrong step which he took, was in re- 
gard to the soldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march, 
had put into tlie maritime places of Phoenicia and 
Syria, to reinforce the garrisotjs. If be had left 
those garrisons in them, they would have very 
much augmented his forces. Instead of conci- 
liating them, or at least of treating them well, 
upon some umbrage which he conceived, he sent 
orders to the troops of Syria who were in the same 
garrisons, to cut the throats of all the Egyptian 
soldiers ; which massacre was accordingly executed. 
The army of Egypt, which was still in Syria, and 
had placed him upon the throne, ftill of just horror 
for such barbarous cru^tj, abandoned him immedi- 
ately, and returned home. After which he caused tttft 
strictest seardi to be made for all those who had taken 
part against himself or his father in the last wars, 
and punished with death all that could be found. 
When he believed, after all these executions, that 

* Died, ia Excerpt. Vales, p. 346. 1 MacCab. si. 20— 3^. Ja- 
seph. Anli^, 1. xiii. c. 8. 
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he had no longer any enemies tafear, he ■broke the 
greatest part of his troops, and kept only his Cretans, 
and some other foreigners, in his service. By that 
means he not only deprived himself of the veteran 
troops whp had served under his father, and who, 
as being well affected to him, would have maintained 
him upon the throne, but he rendered them his great- 
est enemies, by depriving them of the sole means 
they had to^ subsist. He found this fully verified in 
the insurrections and revolutions which afterwards 
happened. 

Jonathan in the medial time seeing every thing quiet 
in Judaea, fornfied the design of delivering tlie nation 
at length from the evils it suffered from the citadel, 
rvhich the idolatrous Greeks still held in Jerusalem, 
He invested it, and caused machines of war to be 
brought, in order to attack it in form. Demetrius, in 
consequence of the complaints made to him upon that 
occasion, went to Ptolemais, and command^ Jona- 
than to attiand him there, to give an account of that 
afftur. Jonathan gave orders for pushing the siege vi- 
gorously in his absence, and set out to meet him with 
some of the priests and principal persons of the nation. 
He carried with liim a great quantity of magnificent 
presents, and appeased the king and his ministers so 
successfully, that he not only caused the accusa- 
tion which had been formed against him to be re- 
jected, but even obtained great honours and new 
marks of favour.. The whole country under his 
government was discharged from all duties, customs, 
and tributes, for the sum of * three hundred talents, 
which he agreed to pay thfe king by way of equiva- 
lent. 

The king being retdrned to Antioch, ‘ and con- 
tinuing to give himself up immoderately to all kind 
of excesses, violence, and cruelty, the people’s pa- 

• Juitin. 1. xxxviii. c. ix. 1 Maccab.xi. 39 — Ti. xii. 21 — 34. 
Joseph. Aatiq. I. xiii. c. 9. Appian, in Syr. p. 132. £pit. Lir. 
i. lii. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 752. Diod. in Excerpt. Vales, p. S46. 

* Three hunclred thousand crowns. 
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tience was entirely exh9,ustedj so that the whole na- 
tion was disposed for a general revolt. 

Diodotus, afterwards surnamed Tryphon, who had 
formerly served Alexander, and had shared the go- 
vernment of Antioch with Hierax, seeing the peo- 
ple in this disposition, found the occasion favourable 
for attempting a bold enterprise, which was to set the 
crown upon his own head, by taking advantage of 
these disorders. He went into Arabia towZabdiel, to 
whom the person and education of Antiochus, the 
son of Alexander Bala, had'^en intrusted. He laid 
the state of the affairs of Syria before Jiim, informed 
him of the discontent of the people, and of the 
soldiery in particular, and strongly represented, that 
there could not be a more favourable opportunity for 
setting Antiochus upon the throne of his father. He 
demanded that the young prince should be put into 
his hands, in order that he might enforce his rights. 

His view was to make use of the pretensions of An- 
tiochus till he had dethroned Demetrius, and after- 
wards to rid himself of the young prince and assume 
the crown himself, as he did..* Zabdiel, whether 
he penetrated his real design, or did not entirely 
approve his scheme, did not accede to it at first. 
Tryphon was obliged to continue a considerable 
tirne with him to solicit and press him. At length, 
by force of importunity (ff presents, he gained Zab- 
diel’s consent, and obtained what he demanded. 

•Jonathan carried on'the siege ofthe citadel of Jeru- a. M. 
Salem with vigour: but seeing that he made no pro- 3860 . 
gress, he sent deputies tp Demetrius, to desire that 
he would withdraw the garrison which he could not 
drive out by force. Demdtrius, who found himself 
involved in great difficulties from the frequent tu- 
mults which happened at Antioch, where the peo- 
ple had conceived an invincible aversion for his per- 
son and government, granted Jonathan all he de- 
manded, upon condition that he would send troops 
to chastise the mutineers. Jonathan sent him three 
thousand men immediately. As soon as the king 
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had thetn, believing himself sufficiently stroi^ to 
undertake every thing, be resolved to disarm tlw in- 
habitants of Antioch, and gave orders accordingly 
that they should all deliver up their arms. Upon 
this they rose, to the number of sixscore thousand 
men, and invested the palace, with design to kill the 
king. The Jews immediately flew to disengage him, 
dispersed the multitude with fire and sword, burnt 
a great par^ ofthe city, and killed or destroyed very 
near a hundred thousand <of the inhabitants. The 
rest, intimidated by st^feat a misfortune, demand- 
ed a peace, which wa^^anted them ; and the tumult 
ceased. The Jews, after having taken this terrible 
revenge for the wrongs which the people of Antioch 
had done to Judaea and Jerusalem, principally during 
the reign of Antiochus Epipbanes, returned into tlieir 
country laden with honour and booty. 

Demetrius still continuing his cruelties, tyranny, 
and oppression, put many more persons to death for 
the last sedition, confiscated the estates of others, 
and banished a great number. All his subjects con- 
ceived such a hatred and animosity against him, 
that there ' vvanted nothing but an opportunity fur 
displaying it, and making him experience the most 
dreadful eftects of their vengeance. 

Notwithstanding the promises lie bad made to 
Jonathan, and the great dbligatbns he bad to him 
for the aid which had preserved him, he behaved no 
better towards him' than he did to others. Believing 
be could do without him for the future, tie did not 
observe the treaty be bad ^ade with him. Though 
the sum of three hundred talents had been paid, to 
did oak desist from demanding all the usual imposts, 
customs, and tributes, with the same rigour as be- 
fore, and with menaces to Jonathan of making war 
upon him if be failed. 

Whilst things were in tliis unsteady condition, 
Tryphon conducted Antiochus, the son of Alexander, 
into Syria, and eaused his pretensions to the crown 
to be declared by a maaifestOi The soldiers who 
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liad been disbanded by Demetrius, and a great num- 
ber of other malcontents, came in crowds to join 
the pretender, and proclaimed him king. Tl)ey 
marched under his ensigns against Demetrius, defeat- 
ed him, and obliged him to retire into Seleucia. — 
They took all his elephants, made themselves ma- 
sters of Antioch, placed Antiochus upon the throne of 
the kings of Syria, and gave him the surname of 
Theos, which signifies “ the gods.” 

Jonathan, disgusted #t the ingratifude of De- 
metrius, accepted the invitetion made him by the 
new' king, and engaged in hi^party. Great favours 
were heaped upon him and Simon 'his brother. — 
A commission w'as sent them, whereby they were 
empowered to raise troops for Antiochus through- 
out all Coele-syria and Palestine. Of these troops 
they formed two bodies, with which they' acted 
separately, and obtained several victories over the 
enemy. 

Tryphon, seeing all things brought to the desired 
point for executing the project he had formed of 
destroying Antiochus, and of possessing himself of 
the crown of Syria, found no other obstacle to his 
design than on the part of Jonathan, whose probity 
he knew too well even to sound him upon entering 
into his views. He resolved therefore to rid himself, 
at any price, of so formidable an enemy ; and ac- 
cordingly entered Judaea with an army, in order to 
take him and put him to death. Jonathan came 
also to Bethsban at the head of forty thousand men. 
Tryphon perceived that he should get nothing by 
force against so powerful an army. He endeavoured 
therefore to amuse him with fine words, and the 
warmest assurances of a sincere friendship. He gave 
him to understand, that he was come thither only to 
consult him upon their common interests, and to 
put Ptolemais into bis hands, which he was resolved 

^ 1 Maccab. xii. 3Q — 54. xiii. 1 — 30. Joseph. Antiq. 1, xiii, 
c. 10, II. Jastin. I. xxxvi. c. 1. £pit. Lir. I. Iv. . 
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to make him a present of as a, free gift. He de- 
ceived him so well by these 'protestations of friend- 
ship, and obliging offers,, that he dismissed all his 
troops, except three thousand men, of which he 
kept only one thousand about his person. He sent 
the rest towards Galilee, and followed Tryphon 
to Ptolemais, relying upon the traitor’s oath, that he 
should be pot into possession of it. He had no 
sooner entered the place, than the gates were shut 
upon him. 'Jonathan was^ immediately seized, and 
all his followers put to t^ sword. Troops were also 
detached directly to ifetllow and surprise the tw'o 
thousand men*^ who were upon their march to 
Galilee. They had already received advice of what 
had happened to Jonathan and his troops at the 
city of Ptolemais ; and having exhorted one another 
to defend themselves well, and to sell their lives as 
dear as possible, the enemy were afraid to attack 
them. They were suffered to proceed, and arrived 
all safe at Jerusalem. 

The affliction there for what had befallen Jonathan 
was extreme. The Jews, however, did not lose 
courage. They chose Simon by universal consent 
for their general, and immediately, by his orders, 
set themselves at work with all possible speed to 
complete the fortifications begun by Jonathan at 
Jerusalem. And when at^ice came that Tryphon 
approached, Simon marched against him at the head 
of a fine army. „ 

Tryphon did not dai’C to give him battle, but had 
again recourse to the same artifices which had suc- 
ceeded so well with Jonathan. He sent to tell 
Simon, that he had only., laid Jonathan under an 
arrest, because he owed the king a hundred ta- 
lents;* that if he would send him that sum, and 
Jonathan’s two sons as hostages for their father’s fi- 
delity, he would cause him to be set at liberty. 
Though Simon saw clearly that this proposal was no 


A hundred thousand crowns. 
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more than a feints nevertheless, that he might not 
have reason to reproach himself with being the oc- 
casion of his brother’s death, by refusing to comply 
with it, he sent him the money and Jonathan’s two 
children. The traitor, notwithstanding, did not re- 
lease his prisoner, but returned a second time into 
Judtea, at the head of a greater army than before, 
with design to put all things to fire and sword. 

Simon kept so close to him in all his piarches and 
countermarches, that he* frustrated his designs, and 
obliged him to retire. V 

Tryphon, on his return iiUto w'intcr-quarters in 
the country of Oaiaad, caused Jonathan to be put to 
death; and believing after this that he had nobody 
to fear, gave orders to kill Antiochus secretly. He 
then caused it to be given out that he was dead of 
the stone, and at the same time declared himself 
king of Syria in his stead, and took possession of the 
crown. When Simon was informed of his brother’s 
death, he sent to fetch his bones, interred them in 
the sepulchre of his forefathers at Modin, and erected 
a magnificent monument to his memory. 

‘Tryphon passionately desired to be acknowledged A. M. 
by the Romans. His usurpation was so unsteady 
without this, that he perceived plainly this was ab- ' 
solutely necessary to his support. He sent them a 
magnificent embassy, .with a golden statue of Victory 
of ten 4housand pieces of gold in weight. He was 
cheated by the Romans. They sfccepted the statue, 
and caused the name of Antiochus, whom he had 
assassinated, to be inserted in the inscription, as if 
it had come from him. ' 

The ambassadors sent bySimon to Rome*' were re- 
ceived there much more honourably, and all ^e trea- 
ties made w ith his predecessors were renewed with him. 

Demetrius in the mean time amused himself with 
diversions at Laodicea, ‘ and abandoned himself to 

* Diod. Legal, xxxi. *■ 1 Maccab. xiv. 16 — 40. 

• Diod. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 353. 1 Maccab. xiii. 34r— 42. 

k xiv. 38—41 . Joseph. Antiq. I. xiii. <;• 1 L 
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the most infamous debauches,* without becoming 
more wise from adversity, and without so much as 
seeming to have the least sense of his misfortunes. 
As Tryphon bad given the Jews just reason to op- 
pose him and his party, Simon sent a crown of gold 
to Demetrius, and ambassadors to treat with him. 
They obtained from that prince a confirmation of the 
high-priesthood and sovereignty to Simon, exemp- 
tion from all kind of tributes and imposts, with a 
general amnesty for all past acts of hostility ; upon 
condition that the J^^ should join him against 
Tryphon. 

Demetrius at length '' recovered a little from his 
, lethargy upon the arrival of deputies from the East, 

’ who came to invite him thither. The Parthians, 
having over-run almost the w-hole East, and subject- 
ed all the countries of Asia between the Indus and 
Euphrates, the inhabitants of those countries, who 
i,were descended from tlie Macedonians, not being 
able to endure that usurpation and the haughty in- 
solence of their new masters, were extremely urgent 
with Demetrius, by repeated embassies, to come and 
put himself at their head ; assured him of a general 
insurrection against the Parthians ; and promised to 
supply him with a sufficient number of troops to ex- 
pel those usurpers, and recover all the provinces of 
the East. Full of these hbpes, he at length under- 
took that expedition, and passed the Euphrates, 
leaving Tryphon ih possession of the greatest part 
of Syria. He conceived that, having once made him* 
self master of the East, wit|;i that increase power 
he should be in a better condition to reduce that re- 
bel at bis return. 

As soon as be appeared in the East, the Elymmms, 
Persians, and Bactrians, declared in his favour ; and 
with their aid he defeated the Parthians in several 

k Justin. 1. xxxvi. c. I. I. xxxviii. c. 9. 1. xli. c. 5 & 6. 

I Maccab. xiv. 1 — +9* Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 9—12. Oro- 
sius, I. T. c. 4. Diod. in EnerpU Vales, p. SJ9. Appnn. in 
Sjrr. p. 132. 
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engagements : but at lepgth, under pretence of treat- 
ing with him, they got Itim into an ambuscade, where 
he was made prisoner, and his whole army cut in 
pieces. By this blow the empire of the Parthians 
took such firm footing, that it supported itself for 
many ages afterwards, and became the terror of all 
its neighljours, so as to be considered equal even to 
the Romans themselves, as to power in the field and 
reputation for military exploits. 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians was 
Mithndates, son of Priapanti^, a valiant and wise 
prince. We have seen in what manner Arsaces 
founded this empire, and his son Arsaces II. esta- 
blished and confirmed it, by a treaty of peace with 
Antiochus the Great. Priapatius was the son of tlie 
second Arsaces, and succeeded him; he was called 
also Arsaces, which became the common name of all 
the princes of this race. After having reigned fifteen 
years, he left the crown at his death to his eldest 
son Phraates. and be to Mithridates his brother, in 
preference* to his own children, because he had dis- 
covered more merit and capacity in him for the go- 
vernment of the people ; convinced that a king, when 
it is in bis own power, ought to be more attentive to 
the good of the state than the advancemeiit of his 
own family; and to forget, in some measure, that he 
is a father, to remembei* solely that he is a king. 
This Mithridates was that king of the Parthians, into 
whose bands Demetrius had fallen. 

That prince, after having subdued the Medes, 
Elymseans, Persians, an^ j^ctrians, extended bis 
conquests even into India, beyond the bounds of 
Alexander’s ; and when he “had deifeated Demetrius, 
sub^cted also Babylonia and Mesopotamia ; so that 
his empire was bounded at that time by the Euphra- 
tes on the west, and the Ganges on the east. 

Non timU4 p6*t decemt, tnuliis jUiis rdictu ; quibus preltritia, 
fratri patissUHum Mitbridati, insignis virtutis viro, reliquit 
rium; plusregio qu^m patrio dtberi nomini ratus, potidsque patrut 

qttdm SImi’k tamdmdurn, Jwtiii. 
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He carried Demetrius his (prisoner into all the pro- 
vinces that still adhered to the king of Syria, with 
tlie view of inducing them to submit to him, by 
shewing them the person they had looked upon as 
their deliverer, reduced to so low and shameful a 
condition. After that, he treated him as a king, sent 
him into Hyrcania, which was assigned him for his 
place of residence, and gave him his daughter Rho- 
doguna in ijiarriage. However, he was always re- 
garded as a prisoner of war, though in other respects 
he had all the liberty tli4t could be granted him in 
that condition.. His §on Phraates, who succeeded 
him, treated him in the same manner. 

It is observed particularly of this Mithridates, that 
having subjected several different nations, he took 
from each of them whatever was best in their laws 
and customs, and out of them composed an excel- 
lent body of law's and maxims of state, for the go- 
vernment of his empire. This was making a glo- 
rious use of his victories ; by so much the more laud- 
able, as it is uncommon and almost unheard-of, for 
a victor to be more jntent upon gaining improvement 
from the wise customs of conquered nations, than 
upon enriching himself out of their spoils. It was by 
tills means that Mithridates established the empire 
of the Parthians upon solid foundations, gave it a firm 
consistency, effectually attSehed the conquered pro- 
vinces to it, and united them into one monarchy, 
Avhicli subsisted miny ages without change or revo- 
lution, notwithstanding the diversity of nations of 
which it was composed. ^le may be looked upon 
as the Numa of the Parthians, who taught that war- 
like nation to temper a savage valour with discipline, 
and to blend the wise authority of laws with the blind 
force of arms. 

At this time happened a considerable change in 
the affairs of the Jewish nation. They had con- 
tended long with incredible efforts against the kings 
of Syria, not only for the defence of tfieir liberty, but 
the preservation of their religion. They thought it 
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incumbent on thein*to t^ike advantage of the favour^ 
able opportunity of the king of Syria’s captivity, and 
of the civil wars with which that empire was continu- 
ally torn, to secure both the one and the other. In a 
general assembly of the priests, the elders, and the 
whole people of Jerusalem, Simon was chosen gene- 
ral, to whose family they had most essential obliga- 
tions, and they gave him the government with the title 
of sovereign, as well as that of high-priost ; and de- 
clared this double power,'savil and sacerdotal, here- 
ditary in his family. * Thes^wo titles had been con- 
ferred on him by Demetrius, 6lit limited to his per- 
son. After his death, both dignities descended jointly 
to his posterity, and continued united for many gene- 
rations. 

When queen Cleopatra saw her husband taken a. M. 
and kept prisoner by the Parthians, she shut herself 3864. 
up with her children in Scieucia, where many of *'■ 
Tryphon’s soldiers came over to her party. That 
man, who was naturally brutal and cruel, had in- 
dustriously concealed those defects under appearances 
of lenity and goodness, as long aa he believed it ne- 
cessary to please the people, in order to be successful 
in his ambitious designs. When he saw himself in 
possession of the crown, he quitted an assumed cha- 
racter that laid, him under too much constraint, and 
gave himself up entirely to his bad inclinations. 

Many therefore abandoned him, and came over in no 
inconsiderable numbers to Cleopatra. These deser- 
tions did not, however, sufficiently augment her party 
to put her into a condition to support herself. She 
was also afraid, lest the 'people of Seleucia should 
choose rather to give her up to Tryphon, than sup- 
port a siege out of affection for her person. She 
therefore sent proposals to Antiochus Sidetes, Deme- 
trius’s brother, for uniting their forces; and promised 
on that condition to marry him, and procure him the 
crown. For when she was informed that Demetrius 
had married ilhodoguna, she was so much enraged 
that she no longer observed any measures, and r«- 
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solved to seek support in jt. new marrie^. Her 
children were* yet too young to support the weight of 
a tottering crown, and she was not of a character 
to pay much regard to their rights. As Antioehus, 
therefore, was the next heir to the crown after them, 
she fixed upon him, and took him for her husband. 

This Antiochus was the second son of Demetrius 
Soter, and had been sent to Cnidus with his bro- 
ther Demetrius, during the war between their fa- 
ther and Alexander fiala^ secure them against the 
revolutions he apprelien^^, and which actually hap- 
pened, as ha? b^n Said before. Having accepts 
Cleopatra’s ofters, he assumed the title of king of 
Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon, ' wherein he com- 
plained of Tryphon’s unjust usurpatimi, for which he 
promised to take speedy vengeance. To engage him 
in bis interests, he made him groat concessions, and 
gave hi(H bo|)es of much greater when he should 
ascend the throne. 

A. M. And in fact, in tire beginning of the following year, 
Am C a descenuinto Syria with an army of foreign 

' troops, which he had taken into his pay in Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the islands; and after having 
espoused Cleopatra, and joined what troops she bad 
with bis own, he took the field, and marched against 
Trypbon. The greatest prfrt of that usurper’s troops, 
weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and-ciuae over 
to the army of Antiochus, which amountedifl^: that 
time to a hundrod-ahd-twenty dmusand «td 
ei^t thousand horse. 

Trypbon could not ma^e bead ag«nst him, and 
retired to Dora, a city m the neigbbomdiood of 
Ptolemais in Pheemcia. Antiochus besfoged Inm 
toere by sea and land with ell his forces. The piaoe 
could not hc4d oot long against so ppweifot an army. 
TVyphon escaped 1^ jm to Qi^iosia^ urai^r mari- 
time dty of P^ntcia, and foom theiKe proceeding 

f idaccob. XT. 1—41. xvL 1— Id. Joseph. Aud^. I. z!!i. 

fcteltts. 
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to Apatoea, where he w^ born, be Was there taken 
and put to dea,th. Antiochus thus terminated the 
usurpation, and ascended bis fether’s throne, which 
he possessed nine years. His passion for hunting 
occasioned his being called Sidetet, cmt “ the hunter,” 
from the word “ Zidah,” which has the same signifi- 
cation in the Syriac language. 

Simon, established in the government of Judsea 
by the general consent of the nation, thought it ne- 
cessary to send ambassadacs to Rome, in order to his 
being acknowledged under mat title, dnd to renew 
the ancient treaties. They w^e very yrell received, 
and obtai ail they fesired. The senate, in con- 
sequence, caiued the consul Piso to write to Pto- 
lemy king jf Egypt, Attains king of Pergamus, Ari- 
arathes king of Cappadocia, * Demetrius king of 
Syria, Mithridates king of the Parthians, and to all 
the states of Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands, 
with whom the Romans were in alliance, to notify 
to them, that the Jews were their friends and allies, 
and that consequently they should not undertake any 
'hin^ to their prejudice. • 

As Ant<ocb'!s had granted Simon so advantageous 
an alliance solely from the necessity of his present 
circun stances, and contrary to the interests of the 
state, as we& aa to the policy of his predecessors, 
the letter firom ^ Romans did not prevent him 
from decktiog against Simon, notwithstanding all 
the magnificent promises he had mdde him, and from 
sending troops into Judaa, under the command of 
Ceodebffius, who was orcitbrown in * battle by 
Jndas and John, the sons ^ Sknon. 

Pbyscon had reigned seven years » Egypt* His- 
tory relates nothing of hka, during all that but j 
raODStrouf vices and deteatabie cruelties. Never was iss! 

“ Jiutin. 1. wtXTiii. c. 8. Died, m Excerpt Vales, p. S61. 

Aihen. 1. ir. p. 1 84. & 1. vi. p. 252. Val. Mas. 1. ix. c. l, 2. 

* This letter iras addressed to Demetrius, though prisoner 
auMMim the PmfaiaiH, because the Romaiistiad neither actauw- 
ledgM JkncioichuafltdetM i»r1V)«phen. 
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there a prince so abandoned ^to excesses, and at the 
same time so cruel and sanguinary. All the rest of 
bis conduct was as contemptible as bis vices were 
enormous; for he both said and acted in public the 
extravagances of an infant, by which he drew upon 
himself both the contempt and abhorrence of his 
subjects. Without Hierax, his first minister, he 
had infallibly been dethroned. This Hierax was a 
native of Antioch, and was the same to whom, in 
the reign of Alexander Bala, the government of that 
city had been given in*^ conjunction with Diodotus, 
afterwards surnamed Tryphon. After the revolution 
which happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, en- 
tered into the service of Ptolemy Physcon, and soon 
became his captain-general and prime minister. As 
he was valiant in the field and able in council, by 
causing the troops to be well paid, and amending 
the faults which his master committed, by a wise 
and equitable government, and by preventing or re- 
dressing them as much as possible, he bad been till 
then so. fortunate, as to support the tranquillity of the 
state. <. 

A. M. But in the following years, whether Hierax was 

3868. dead, or the prudence and ability of that minister 

”i 36 i longer capable of restraining the folly of this 

prince, the affairs of Egypt went on worse than ever. 
Physcon, without any reftson, caused the greatest 
part of those to be put to death, who bad expressed 
the most zeal in 'procuring him the crown after bis 
brother’s death, and maintaining it upon bis head. 
Ajhenmus places Hierax in this number ; but with- 
out mentioning the time. He also put to death, 
or at least banished, most of those who bad been in 
favour wi^ Philometor his brother, or bad only held 
mnploy meats during his reign ; and by permittbg 
his foreign troops, to plunder and murder at<discre- 
ticm, he terrific j^exandria so much, that the 
:greate 8 t part of the inhabitants, to avoid bis cruelty, 
thpuj^ if pen^sary to .retire into foteign-countries, 
cod lie city reitiained algooi^ a desert. To supply 
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their plac«, when he perceived that nothing re- 
mained but empty houses, he caused proclamation to 
be made in all the neighbouring countries, that who- 
soever would come and settle there, of whatsoever 
nation they were, should meet with the greatest 
encouragement and advantages. There were consi- 
derable numbers whom this proposal suited very 
well : the houses that had been abandoned were 
given to them, and all the rights, privileges and im- 
munities granted them, which had been*ehjoyed by 
the ancient inhabitants ; ^this means the city was 
repeopled. « 

As amongst those who had quitted Alexandria, 
there was a great number of grammarians, philo- 
sophers, geometricians, physicians, musicians, and 
other masters in the liberal sciences, it happened 
from thence, that the polite arts and sciences began 
to revive in Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands ; 
in a word, in every place whither these illustrious 
fugitives carried them. The continual wars be- 
tween the successors of Alexander, had almost ex- 
tinguished the sciences in all those countries; and 
they would have , been entirely lost in those times 
of confusion, if they had not found protection under 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria. The first of those 
princes, by founding his Muaaeum for the entertain- 
ment of the learned, an^ erecting his fine library, 
had drawn about him almost all the learned men ot 
Greece. The second and third following the founder’s 
steps in that respect, Alexandria became the principal 
city in the world where the liberal arts and sciences 
were most cultivated, whilst they were almost abso- 
lutely neglected every wherje else. Most of the in- 
habitants of that great city studied or professed 
some or other of those polite arts, in which they had 
been instructed, in their youth. So that when the. 
cruelty and oppression of the tyrant, of whom 1 
speak, obliged them to take refuge in foreign coun- 
tries, their most generftl recourse for subsistence was 
to make it their busiafiss to teach what th^ knew. 

VOL. VII. ® ® 
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They opened schools for that purpose ; and as they 
were pressed by necesHty/ttey taught at a low 
price, which very mudi increased the number of 
their disciples. % this means the arts and sciences 
began to revive, wherever they were dispersed ; that 
is to say, throughout what we call the whole East, 
exactly in tlie same manner as they took new birth 
in the West, after the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks. 

Much about the time that strangers came in*crowds 
to " repeople Alexand^iSf P. Scipio Africanus the 
Younger, Sp. Mumr^us, and L. Metellus, arrived 
there as ambassadors from Rome. It was a maxim 
with the Romans to send frequent embassies to their 
allies, in order to take cognizance of their affairs, and 
to accommodate their differences. It was with this 
view, that three of the greatest persons in the state 
were sent at this time into Egypt. They had orders 
to go into Egypt, Syria, Asia, and Greece; and to 
see in what conditbn the affairs of those countries 
were ; to examine in what manner the treaties made 
with them were observed ; and to renoedy whatever 
they should find ‘amiss. They acquitted them' 
selves of this commission with so much equity, jus- 
tice, and address ; and rendered such great service 
to those to whom they were sent, in restoring order 
amongst them, and in acqpmmodating their differ- 
ences ; that, as soon as they returned- to Rome, am- 
bassadors came fr^ all parts through which they 
had passed, to return the senate tfaanks>$|fi^ . having 
sent amongst them persmis of such exlt^rdinary 
merit, and whose wisdom und goodness ^diey could 
never sufficiently admire.^ 

The first place they went to, according to their 
mstructiow^ was Alexandria. The king received 
ttem there wkh great magnificence. As to them- 
s^ves, they affist^ state to little, that at their entry, 

* Cic. le 8c5to. Aiheti. 1. vi. p. 273, & L xil p. 09 . 
^ iDiod. y gst. adoni. 
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Scipio, who w as the greatest personage of Rome, had 
only one friend with him, which w»as Pansetius the 
philosopher, and five domestics. * Not his do- 
mestics, (says an historian,) but his victories, were 
considered : he was not esteemed for his gold or his 
silver, but for his personal virtues and qualities. 
Though during their whole residence at Alexandria, 
the king caused them to be served with whatever was 
most delicate and exquisite, they never touched any 
thing but the most simpl^nd common meats ; de- 
spising all the rest, as servki® only to enervate the 
mind as well as the body. 9o great, even at that 
time, were the moderation and temperance of the 
Romans ; but luxury and pomp quickly assumed 
their place. 

When the ambassadors had fuller viewed Alexan- 
dria, and regulWed the affairs which brought them 
thither, they went up the Nile to visit Memphis and 
the other parts of Egypt* They saw with their 
own eyes, or by statements drawn up upon the spot, 
the infinite number of cities, and the prodigious 
multitude of inhabitants, containq/l in that kingdom ; 
the strength of its natural situation ; the fertility of 
its soil, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. 
They found that it wanted nothing to render it 
powerful and formidable, but a prince of capacity 
and application ; for Physcon, who then reigned, 
was nothing less than a king. Nothing was so 
wretched as the idea he gave them of himself in all 
the audiences they had of him. Of his cruelty, 
luxury, barbarity, and other vices, 1 have already 
made mention, and shalf be obliged to give furth^ 
proofs of them in the sequeU The deformity of hw 
f body sufficiently corresponded with that of his 

CStm per »cios et ttteras genia iier faceret, nm ma^pia sed 
wftwi* mmerabantur; nee quantum auri et argenti, sea quanttmi, 
tm^itudinis onus secum ferret, astimabaiur, V«. Max. 

t 2udm cruentus civibus, tarn ridiculus Romanis fatt, ^at mm 
ttmiitu de^ymis, et staturd brevis, et sagind ventris non Aomm sed 
helluce similis, ^uam feeditutem nimia subtiHtas perlmda vesHs 

Q B ^ 
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mind: nothing more hideous was ever seen. His 
stature was of the smallest and with that he had a 
belly of so enormous a size, that there was no man 
could embrace -him in his arms. This largeness of 
his belly occasioned his being called by the nick-name 
of “ Physcon.” Upon this wretched person he wore 
so transparent a stuff that all his deformity might be 
seen through it. He never appeared in public but in 
a chariot, not being able to carry the load of flesh, 
which was ‘the fruit of hi^^intemperance, unless when 
he walked with Scipio/* So that the latter, turning 
towards Panaetius, taid him in his ear, smiling “ The 
“ Alexandriahs are obliged to us for seeing their king 
“ walk on foot.” 

We must confess, to the reproach of royalty, that 
most of the kings of whom we now speak, dis- 
honoured not only the throne, but even human na- 
ture itself, by the* most horrid vices. It is dread- 
ful to see, in that long list of kings whose history we 
have related, how few there are who deserve that 
name. What comparison is there between those mon- 
sters of dissoluteness and cruelty, and Scipio Africa- 
nus, one of the three Roman ambassadors, who was 
a prodigy of wisdom and virtue, as far as they could 
be found amongst the Pagans. Justin accordingly 
says of him, that whilst he visited and considered with 
curiosity the rarities of Alexandria, he was himself a 
sight to the whole city. Dum inspicit urbem, ipse 
spectacuh dlexandrinis fuit. 

A. M, Attains, king of Pcrgamus, died ® about the time of 
3866. which we now speak. His nephew, who bore the samp 
^" 1*38 ^ tit^e, and was also called Pbilometor, succeeded him. 
As the latter was very young when his father Eu- 

augebatiprorm quasi astu in^ieienda praberentur, qua omm studio 
occubanda pudibundo viro erant. Justin. 1. Tiii. c. 8. 

AtbuMBus says, prjSsifore vsl^of, iv iid Xtuirlwvx. 

Wbiok interpreter translates, Pedibus iUe nunMtam ex regid 
prodibat, sed perpeluo Scipione subnixus; instead of nisi propter 

‘’Jystin.k 4, Strab. 1. xiii. p. 624. Plat. inDemet. 

p, 897. Dtod. in iExcerpt. Vales, p. 370. 
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menes died, he bad boen under the tuition of bis 
uncle, to whom the crown was also left by the will 
of Eunienes. Attalus gave his nephew the best 
education he could, and at his death bequeathed the 
throne to him, though-he had sons of his own ; a pro- 
ceeding as rare as it was laudable; most princes 
thinking no less of transferring their crowns to their 
posterity, than of preserving them to themselves 
during their lives. 

This prince’s deatU was '^misfortune to the king- 
dom of Pergamus, Philomety governed it in the 
most extravagant and pernicious manner. He was 
scarce upon the throne before he stained it with the 
blood of his nearest relations, and the best friends 
of his family. He caused almost all who had served 
his father and uncle with ektreme fidelity, to be 
murdered, under pretence that some of them had 
killed' his mother Stratonice, who died of disease 
in a very advanced age, and others his wife Bere- 
nice, who died of an incurable distemper, with 
which she had been seized very naturally. He put 
others also to death upon suspicfons entirely frivo- 
lous; and with them, their wives, children, and 
whole families. He caused these executions, to be 
committed by foreign troops, whom he had expressly 
sent for from the most savage and cruel nations, to 
make them the instruments of his enormous bar- 
barity. , 

After having massacred and sacrificed to his fury, 
in this manner, the most deserving persons of his 
kingdom, he ceased to shew himself abroad. He ap- 
peared no more in the city, and ate no longer in pub- 
lic. He put on old clothes, *let his beard gyow with- 
out taking any care of it, and did every thing which 
persons accused of capital offences used to do in those 
days, as if he intended thereby to acknowledge the 
crimes which he had just perpetrated. 

From hence he proceeded to other species of folly. 
He renounced the cares of state, and retired into his 
garden, and engaged in digging the ground hindself, 
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aod then sowed all sorts of venomous, as well as 
wholesome herbs ; then poisoning the gOod with the 
juich of the bad, he sent them in that manner as pre- 
sents to bis friends. He passed all the rest of his reign 
in cruel extravagances of the like nature, which, hap- 
pily for his subjects, was of no long duration, for it 
lasted only five years. 

He had taken it into his head to practise the trade 
of a founder, and formed the model of a monument 
of brass to be erected to^s mother. Whilst he was 
at work in casting the metal, on a hot summer’s day, 
A. M. he was seized with a tever, which carried him oflf in 
387 '!. ggygjj jjjg subjects from an abomi- 

, ” ’33, * nable tyrant. 

He had made a will, by which he appointed the 
Roman people his heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus 
carried this will to Rome. The principal article was 
expressed in these terms, ^ LET THE ROMAN 
PEOPLE INHERIT ALL MY EFFECTS. As 
soon as it was read, Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of 
the people, always attentive to conciliate their favour, 
took hold of the ^occasion ; and ascending the tri- 
bunal, proposed a law to this effect : That all the 
ready money which should arise from the suc- 
cession to this prince, should be distributed amongst 
^e poor citizens, who should be sent as colonies 
into the country bequeathed to the Roman people, 
in order that the^ might have wherewithal to sup- 
port themselves m their new possessions, and to 
supply them with the tools and other things neces- 
sary in agriculture. He added, that as to the cities 
and lands, which were under ^at prince’s govern^ 
ment, the senate had no right to pass any decr64 
in regard to them, and that be should leave the 
•disposal of them to tlie people; which extremely 
lo&nded the senate. That tribune was kiUed some 
small time after. 

f Plat, in Gi^acch. ' Flor. 1. ii. c. 20, Jartia. 1. xxxvi. c, 4, & 
asmvH; e. 1. Veil. Palerc. 1. ii. c, 4. Stub. 1. xiv. p. 646. 
Oliaa t . '% 0 . a-^tO. Eatntp, i iv. Val. ilbx. L iU. «. 2. 
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Aristonicus, however, who reported himself et A.M. 
the blood ■ royal, was actively employed in preparing 
to take possession of Attalus’s dominions. He was j 32' ‘ 
indeed the son of Eumenes, but by a courtezan. He 
easily engaged the majority of the cities in his party, 
because they had been long accustomed to the go- 
vernment of kings. Some cities, through fear of the 
Romans, refused at first to acknowledge him, but were 
compelled to it by force. 

As his party grew stroR^r every day, 'the Romans A. M. 
sent the consul Licinius Crassus against him. 
was observed of this general,* that he was so per- 131' 
fectly master of all the dialects of the ‘Greek tongue, 
which in a manner formed five different languages, 
that he pronounced his decrees according to the par- 
ticular idiom of those who pleaded before him, which 
made him very agreeable to all the states of Asia 
Minor. All the neighbouring princes in alliance 
with the Roman people, the kings of Bithynia, Pon- 
tus, Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, joined him with 
their troops. ‘ 

Notwithstanding such power^l supports, having A. M. 
engaged in a battle with disadvantage, his army, which 
he commanded then in quality of proconsul, was de- jjq’ 
feated, and himself made prisoner. He avoided the 
shame of being put into the victor’s hands, by a volun- 
tary death. His head was carried to Aristonicus, who 
caused his body to be interred at Smyrna. 

The consul Perpenna, who had^ucceeded Crassus, 
soon revenged his death. Having made all haste 
into Asia, he gave Aristonicus battle, entirely routed 
his army, besieged him soon after in Stratonice, and 
at length made him prisoner. All Phrygia submitted 
to the Romans. 

He sent Aristonicus to Rome, in the fleet which A. M. 
he joaded with Attalus’s treasures. Manius Aquilius, ^ 
who had lately been elected consul, was hastening to ^29, ' 
take his place, in order to put an end to this ww, 
arid deprive him of the honour of a triumph. He 
found Aristonicus set' out; and some time after, Per- 
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penoa, who had begun hi3 journey, died of a disease 
at Pergamus. Aquilius sooh terminated this war, 
which had continued almost four years. Lydia, 
Caria, the Hellespont, Phrygia, in a word, all that 
composed the kingdom of Attalus, was reduced into 
a province of the Roman empire, under the common 
name of Asia. 

The senate had decreed, that the city of Phocasa, 
which had declared against the Romans, as well in 
this last . war as in that gainst Antiochiis, should 
be destroyed. The inhabitants t>f Marseilles, which 
was a colony of Phoesea, moved as much with the 
danger of theil* founders as if the fate of their own 
city had been in question, sent deputies to Rome, 
to implore the clemency of the senate and people in 
their favour. Just as their indignation was against 
Phocaea, they could not refuse to pardon it, in consi^ 
deration of the ardent solicitations of a people, whom 
th?y had always held in the highest consideration, 
and who rendered themselves still more worthy ot it, 
by the tender concern and gratitude they expressed 
for their forefathers^and founders. 

Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Euer- 
getes, king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had 
giv^en the Romans in tb«t war. But after his death 
they dispossessed his s( 's the Great, of 

it, and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of ^ ^ho died during 

this w'ar, had leftisix >nie, to reward 

in the sons the servic ^ ^er, added Ly- 

caonia and Cilicia to their dominions. They found 
in queen Laodice not the teSfiderness of a parent, but 
the cruelty of a step-mother. To secure all authority 
to herself, she poisoned five of her children ; and the 
sixth would have shared the same fate, if his relations 
had not taken him out of the murderous hands of that 
Megmra on whose crimes the people soon took ven- 
geance by a violent death. 

. Manias Aquilius, at his return to Rome, received 
Ant x’c. ^ iMMiOur of a triunjph, ^ Aristonicus, after having 
12 «. * 
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been shewn there for a sight to the people, was car- 
ried to prison, where he was strangled. Such were 
the consequences of king Attalus's will. 

Mithridates, in a letter which he wrote afterwards 
to Arsaces, king of Parthia, accuses the Romans of 
having * forged a false will of . Attalus’s, in order to 
deprive Aristonicus, the son of Eumenes, of his fa- 
ther’s kingdom, which appertained to him of right : 
but it is an avowed enemy who charges them with this. 
It is niore surprising that Horace, in one of his odes, 
seems to make the Roman people the same reproach, 

. and to insinuate that they had sfttained the succession 
by fraud : 


^ Neque Attali 

Ignotus hires .regiam occupavi. 

Nor have I seiz'd, an heir unknown. 

The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 

However, there remains no trace in history of any 
secret intrigue or solicitation to^that effect on the 
side of the Romans. 

I tliought it proper to relate all the consequences 
of this will without interruption. I shall now resume 
the thread of my history. 

I Hor. Od. xviii. 1. ii. 1, 5. 

^ Simulato impio testamnto,filium ejus tfMumenis) Aristonicum, 
quia patrium regnum petiveratj hostium more per triumphum duxere, 
Apud Sallust, in Fragm. 
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Sect. V. Antiochus Sidetes besieges John Hyreams 
in Jerusalem, That dty surrender's by capitula- 
tion. He makes war agdinst the Parthians, and 
perishes in it. Phraates, king of the Parthians, 
drfeated in his turn by the Scythians. Physcon 
commits horrid cruelties in Egypt. A general 
revolt obliges him to quit it. Cleopatra, his first 
wife, is replaced upon^he throne. She implores 
aid of Demetrius, and is soon reduced to leave 
Egypt. Pfiyscon hturns thither, and re-ascends 
the throne. By his means Zebina dethrones De- 
metrius, who is soon after killed. The kingdom 
is divided between Cleopatra, the wife of Deme- 
trius, and Zebina. The latter is defeated and 
killed. Antiochus Grypus ascends the throne of 
Syria. The famous Mithridates begins to reign 
in Pontus. Physcon's death. 

A. M. Simon having been slajn * by treachery, with two of 
S86P. his sons, John, another of them, surnamed Hyrcanus, 
^135 ^ was proclaimed high-priest and prince of the Jews in 
his father’s stead. Here ends the history of the Mac- 
cabees. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all pos- 
sible haste to take the advantage which the de^th 
of Simon gave him, and advanced at the head of a 
powerful army to 'reduce Judaea, and unite it to 
the empire of Syria. Hyrcanus was obliged to shut 
himself up in Jerusalem, inhere he sustained a long 
siege with incredible valour. Reduced at length to 
the last extremity for walit of provisions, he caused 
proposals of peace to be made to the king. His 
condition was not unknown in the camp. Those 
who were about the king’s person pressed him 
to take advantage of the present occasion for exter- 


* 1 Maccab. xvi. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 16. Diod. Eclog. i. 
,p.901. 
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mioating the Jewish T\ation, They represented to 
him (recurring to past ages), that they had been 
driven out of Egypt as impious wretches, hated by 
tire gods, and abhorred by men ; that they were ene- 
mies to all the rest of mankind, as they had no com- 
munication with any but those of their own sect, 
and would neither eat, drink, nor have any fami- 
liarity with other people ; that they did not adore the 
same gods ; that they had laws, custoras, and a re- 
ligion entirely different fro^ that of all other, nations ; 
that therefore they well deserved to be treated by 
other nations with equal contempt, .and to be ren- 
dered hatred for hatred ; and that all people ought 
to unite in extirpating them. Diodorus SiquluS, as 
well as Josephus, says, that it was from the pure 
effect of the generosity and clemency of Antiochus, 
that the Jewish nation was not entirely destroyed on 
this occasion. 

He was well pleased to enter into a treaty with 
Hyrcanus. It was agreed that the besieged should 
surrender their arms j that the fortifications of Jeru- 
salem should be demolished ; •and that a tribute 
should be paid to the king for Joppa, and for the 
other cities which the Jews had out of Judaea : and 
peace w'as concluded upon these cbnditions. An- 
tiochus also demanded that the citadel of Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt, and Vould have put a garrison 
into it ; but Hyrcanus would not consent to that, 
upon account of the miseries which the nation had 
suffered from the garrison of the former citadel, and 
chose-rather to pay the king the sum of' five hundred 
talents, which he demanded as an equivalent. The 
capitulation was executc’d, and for those articles 
which could not be immediately fulfilled, hostages were 
given, amongst whom was a brother of Hyrcanus. 

Scipio Africanus the younger, having gone ' to 
CDtqmand in Spain, during the war with Numantia,^^ j 
AiUiocbus Sidetes sent him rich and magnificent 134, 

‘ Five hundred tiiMimd croww. ‘ biv. 1. Ivii. 
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presents. Some generals wpuld have appropriated 
them to their own usfe. Scipio received them in 
public, sitting upon his tribimal in the view of the 
whole army, and gave orders that they should be de- 
livered to the quasstor, * to be applied in rewarding 
the officers and soldiers who should distinguish them- 
selves in the service. By such conduct a generous 
and noble soul is known. 

A. M. Demetriui Nicator had been kept many years 
3873. in captivity by the Parthi^s in Hyrcania, where he 
^" 13*1 ^ nothing except liberty, without which all else 

is misery. He. had made several attempts to obtain 
it, and to return into his own kingdom, but always 
without success. He was twice retaken in the midst 
of his flight, and punished only with being carried 
back to the place of his confinement, where he was 
guarded with more care, but always treated with the 
same magnificence. This was not the effect of mere 
goodness and clemency in the Parthians ; interest 
had some share in it. They had views of making 
themselves masters of the kingdom of Syria, however 
remote they were, and waited a favourable opportu- 
nity, ^hen, under colour of going to re-establish De- 
metrius upon his throne, they might take possession 
of it for themselves. 

Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprised of this de- 
sign or not, thought proj^er to prevent it, and 
marched against Pbraates at the head of a formidable 
army. The Parthikns’ late usurpation of the richest 
and finest provinces of the East, which bis ancestors 
had always possessed from,tbe time of Alexander, 
was a strong inducement to him for uniting all his 
forces for their expulsion. "His army consisted of up- 
wards of fourscore thousand men, well armed and 
disciplined. But the tram of luxury had added to it 

* ^stin. j. xxxriii. c. 9. & 10. 1. xxxix. c.i Oroi. 1. r. c. I. 
Valer. Max. I. ix. c. 1. Atben. I.t. p. 210. & I. x. p. 439. & 
1. xii. p. 540. Joseph. Antiq. xiii.' g. 16. Appian. in Syr. 
p. 1S2. 

* The quaittor was the treasurer of flie army. ' 
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so great a multitude of sutlers^ cooks, pastry*GOoks, 
confectioners, actors, musicians, and infamous wo- 
men, that they were almost four times as many as 
the soldiers, for they were reckoned to amount to 
about three hundred thousand. There may be some 
exaggeration in this account, but, if two-thirds were 
deducted, there would still remain a numerous train 
of useless mouths. The luxury of the camp was in 
proportion to the number of those that administered 
to it. * Gold and silver.^littered in all parts, even 
upon the boots of the prirate soldiers. The instru- 
ments and utensils of tlie kitchen were silver, as 
if they had been marching to a feast, and not to a 
war. 

Antiochus had great success at first. He beat 
Phraates in three battles, and retook Babylonia and 
Media. All the provinces of the East, which had 
formerly appertained to the Syrian empire, threw off 
the Parthian yoke, and submitted to him, except 
Parthia itself, where Phraates found himself re- 
duced within the narrow bounds of his ancient 
kingdom. Hyrcanus, prince o$ the Jews, accom- 
panied Antiochus - in this expedition, and having 
had his share in all these victories, returned home 
laden with glory, at the end of the campaign and 
th^ear. 

The rest of the army passed the winter in the A. M, 
East. The prodipous number of the troops, in- 
eluding the train before raentidued, obliged them "130' 
to separate, and to remove so far from 'each odier 
that they could not easily rejoin and form one body 
in case of an attack. The inhabitants, wliom they 
plundered extremely in their quarters, to be revenged 
upon them, and to get rid of troublesome guests 
whom; nothing could satisfy, conspired with the Par- 
thians to massacre them all in one day in their 

♦ Argenti auriqtie tantum, ut ctiam gregarii milites caligas a«ro 
figmmUy pivadcarentqucmateriam, cujus (£mof€ populi ferro dim- 
cant Culinarum quoque argeruea instrumenta fuere, quasi ad cpulas 
non ad bdla pergerent. Justiiu 
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qaarters, without giving tfa^m time to assemble ; 
which was accordingly executed. Antiochus, who 
had kept a body of troops always about his person, 
marched to assist the quarters nearest him, but was 
overpowered by numbers, and perished himself. All 
the rest of the army were either massacred in their 
quarters the same day, or made prisoners ; so that 
out of so great a multitude, scarce any escaped to 
carry the sad news of this slaughter into Syria. 

It occasioned great grjpf and consternation there. 
The death of Antiochus, a prince estimable for 
many excellent qualities, was particularly lamented. 
Plutarch* relates a saying of his very much to his 
honour. One day, having lost himself a-hunting, 
and being alone, he retired into the cottage of some 
poor people, who received him in the best manner 
they could, without knowing him. At supper, 
having himself turned the conversation upon the 
person and conduct of the king, they said, that he 
was in every thing else a good prince, but that his 
too great passion for hunting made him neglect the 
affairs of his kingdom, and repose too much con- 
fidence in his courtiers, whose actions did not al- 
ways correspond with the goodness of his intentions. 
Antiochus made no answer at that lime. The next 
day, upon the arrival of his train at the cottage, he 
was known. He repeated*' to his officers what had 
passed the evening before, and told them by way of 
reprowrfa, “ Since 1 have taken you into my service, 
“ I have not heard the truth concerning myself till 
“ yesterday.” , 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at last 
reteased Demetrius, and sent him back into Syria 
irith a body of droops, in hopes that his return would 
occasion such troubles as would compel Antiochus 
to follow him. But after fhe massacre, he detadied 
a party of horse to retake him. Demetrius, who 
aj^reheoded a countermand of that nature, had 

Plut. in Apophlibegili* 
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inarched with so much diligencl, that he had already 
passed the Euphrates h«fore that party arrived upon 
the frontier. In this manner he recovered his do* 
minions, and made great rejoicings upon that occa* 
sion ; whilst all the rest of Syria were in tears, de- 
ploring the loss of the army, in which few families had 
not some near relation. 

Phraates caused the body of AntiochuS to be 
sought for amongst the dead, and put in^o a coffin of 
silver. He sent it into Syria to be honourably in- 
terred with his ancestors ; 'hnd having found one of 
his daughters amongst the c^tives, be was struck 
with her beauty, aiid married her, 

Antiochus being dead, ' Hyrcanus took advantage 
of the troubles and divisions which happened through- 
out the whole empire of Syria, to extend bis domi- 
nions, by making himself master of many places in 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, which lay commo- 
diously for him. He laboured also at the same time 
to render himself absolute and independent. He 
succeeded so well, that from thenceforth neither- 
himself nor any of his descendai^fs were dependent 
in die least upon the kings of Syria. They threw 
off entirely the yoke of subjection, and even that of 
homage. 

Phraates, * flushed with his great successes emd A. M. 
the victory he had gained,* designed to cariy the 
into Syria, in revenge for Antiochus’s invasion of his ^"29’ ‘ 
dominions. But, whilst he was making bis prepa- 
radons for that expeditbn, an unexpected war broke 
out with the Scythians, who found him employment 
emragh at home, to remove all Noughts of disqui- 
edng others abroad. Finding bhnself yigori^ly 
pressed by Antiochus, as we have seen, he biwi de- 
manded aid of that people. When they arrived, 
the affiur was terminated ; and having no further oc* 

' Joseph. Antiq. I. ziii. c. i7, Strab. 1. xvi. p- Jastia. 

I. xzxvi. c. 1. . . 

* Juitia. 1, xxiix. c. 1. at LxUii. c. 1 & 2. 
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occasion for tbetn, be would not them the sums 
he had engaged to pay them. The Scythians i(D> 
mediately turned their arms against himself* to 
avenge themselves for the injustice he had done, 
them. 

It was a great, error in this prince to have dis- 
gusted so powerful a nation by a mean and sordid 
avarice ; and he committed a second, no less con- 
siderable, m the war itself. To strengthen himself 
against that nation, he sought aid from a people to 
whom be had made hifoself ihore hateful than to 
.the Scythians themselves; these were the Greek 
foreign troops, who had been in the pay of Antio- 
chus in the last war against him, and had been 
made prisoners. Phraates thought proper to incor- 
porate them into his own troops ; believing that he 
should considerably reinforce them by that means. 
But when they saw themselves with arms in their 
hands, they were resolved to be revenged for.the in- 
juries and ill-treatment they had suffered during their 
captivity ; and as soon as the armies engaged, they 
went over to thcoenemy, and gave such a turn to 
the battle, whilst the victory was in suspenfo, that 
Phraates was defeated with a great slaughter of his 
troops! He perished himself in the pursuit, and 
almost his whole army. The Scythians and Greeks 
contented themselves with plundering the country, 
and then retired to their several homes. 

When they wens gone, Artaban, Phraates’s uncle, 
caused hia\self to be crowned king of the Parthians. 
He was killed some days after in a battle with the 
Thogarians, another Scythian nation. Mithridsdes 
was bis successor, who°for bis glorious actions was 
«imamed the Gr^t 

A. M. .During all these revolutions '‘in the Syrian and 
P®rtbian empires, Ptolemy Physcon did not alter 
jjQ^^'bis conduct in Egypt. 1 have, already observed, 

.a Jmtitt. J. xxxviii. c. 8,S. 1. xxxix. c. 1; Vxi. Max. 1. ix. 
C.2 — 7. Oroa. 1. ▼. c. JO. Epit, Liv. 1. lix. lx. Diod. in Ex- 
cerpt. Valea, p. 374^379. Jot^h. Antiqi 1. xiii. & 17. 
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that on l^is niitfrii§e,'wtkh lal sister 
who was his bro^r’S widow, he biud killed in W 
arms the son she had by bis brother, on the vei^ 
day of their nuptials. AArarwards, havit^ taken a 
disgust for the aM}ther, ha fell :pa8sionately m love 
with one of her daughters by Phiibibeter, called also 
Cleiopatra. Me begim by vbltting her, and.tfaeo asar^ 
ri'ed her, after tomtng away her mpther. 

He soon made himself hated also by the new inha-^ 
bhants of Alexandria whom he had drawn thither to 
repeople it, and supply the places of those whom hjs 
former cruelties had otdiged to a'bmidon.their country. 

To put them put a cmiditioii to do him hurt, 
he resolved to have the throats cut of all the young 
people in the city, in whcan its whole force ctm^ 
sisted. For t^at purpose, he caused foem to be 
invested one day by his foieign troops in the place 
where the exercises were performed, when the M> 
sembly there was most numerous, and put them all 
to the sword. The whole people fan in a fury to set 
fire to the palace, and to burn him in it ; but he bad 
quitted it be^e. they arrived there, and made Ins 
escape into Cyprus, wifo his wife Cleopatra, and his 
son Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, be was in- 
formed th^ the people of Alexandria bad put the gp- 
vemment inUitlm bands of Cleopatra, wIkhb he had 
repudiated. He iramedia&ly raised troops to make 
war- upcm tim new queen and her adherer^. 

Bat first, apprehendiog that ^ AlexmidnuM A- M. 
would make his son king, to whom be’ had j^C. 

the government of Cyropaica, Ite caused hm to 
cofne 'to him, uod put him to death as soon as ^ 
arrived, only to prevent a pretended (fenger, 
tmd DO foundaiRMi but in bk falsely'alan^' ifflagi' 
nalioi. Tlmt barinu% enraged every body the 
more against hiifc pnllc^^ dasdi^ 

to pieces all hk statwa hi Alexandria. He belfew^ 
that Cteoj^ra, whom ’ W had 

duoad foe peoj^ foltHaaction > and to be reve^ltnl 
of her, oidand foie foMit cd^&feasphktt .to^ 

vot. vit. S c 
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by IMjilttBietof, kbtl bJAi ^ crottii 

fo^ his rewit^d. I)fertetritiE/ #ithdut'h6sltUionfS^ 
ceptftd lhat pi'oposfti' m with dl hii trdops, apd 

Wd sf^gfe to Pelusnina. 

Thit jirinfcfe wEs'WldSs bated; Wto^Syri^ 
hfe baiigfitiiiess, ek)6ess^ Mn Phy^ 

saddi by the ' Wben'*tliey siw hiin kt a 

diitenck’^iid Ita^dc^) hi tfd krf of Ptelksibia; 
they todii dp ardjsJ^libe pioplk cl Anflbdfi be^ 
oira lifter tneib tlK)se*of ' Apaniek ; ' tnaby otbdr adi^ 
of Syria fcdiowkd their efikdiple, abd jobed 
ttiein. I>ehtetrius dUi|^ to telfve in 
otdet' to reddee hfe'' ’ ^objects to di^^de. 

Cleopatta,' dektittifte ' of the aid' she expected fihbln 
hiitf,' embarked widi' all ber teeasiires, and toiA 
rdfuge- with her ’ dati^tet Cledpatra, queeh (rf 
Syritu 

This Oeopatra, the, daoghter, had been fiikt 
married to Aiexaadm' B>la, and afterwards to 
metritli, 'in the Hfe-time Of her father Philometor. 

Dcttbetribtr,' 'haring Been taken prisoner by the 
PaitMans, ahd' destined kibongst them; she had 
lurried' Aniocbus Sidetes, Demetrias’s brother; 

After the death of Sidetes, she r^urned to Deaie> 
trius, her, first hudhlbd; who; being tet at liberty by 
^e ParUiians^ bad repossesaed himself of Syria: 
she kept her court at Ptolemms, where her moUier 
catoettfber.'''' ' ■ 

Bfysdebj t^'soon as Cleopatra’ had abandc^ A.M. 
Alexandria; ■4etcrtted thithee, and:" reasshmed the S877. 
^ejlltoent; '*’Fot aftef1liie^dtdea^ of Mai^as, and^*-^^* 
fli^t of ;Gledpattb,'^ thetq' waSk hqbody in conth* * 
^%5 o|)pote'hjb/^y!db»'^haril^ emp% soibe 
dme’ ip^ atrangiilidhffi|>hiot0^’‘^ revenge the bva* 
ddh df l^clAimus^’ialiettip^asrinst himapia^punstor 
:;alii^ Aiexantbi^ ■ lie iritavdke 'eon 
i' broker of ’Afexidjiilal»n^ gave hilasrif out fca; 

be enn ^ AlexawiM ^Baik; aid ^^Mtended, in idUft 
quality, that the im' ill ngfit. 
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was no sooner- in Syria, thwi-, without 
e^amnnhK^ ^he justice of Ms pretensions, toe people 
ca^ln^rowds to join him, out of toeir hatred to 
“ ^ttiiii . they cared not who was to be tneir 
L, woMded they got rid of him^ u . - 

, ^t a, bWtVe 'decided the It was 

ioi^t noar Bamasofds, in Cmleisyriak - Demers 
nias idefeatet^ a*^ d*** t® Btotamaas, wbare 

idl wife ' ^^patra » She, who l»d alWays. at 

il0«rt*Jiitf nMitiage -wito Bhodoguna amongst dw 
jPattouu^ took this occarion to be revenged, 

«msed die f»tes of the city to be siiut against him. 
'WWW hot one touik,.that in toe aga wf which we 
now treat, there was a kind <rf disputetaod enHil|^ 
tionibetween the princes and princesses, who shoum 
distinguish themselves most by wickedness aim= the 
MdCkeet crimes? Demedius was obliged to m to 
^yre, where he wais killed. -A^r his death, ’CW" 
patm preserved for liersMf part of the- kingdom 
bna had all, the rest-, and, to *estabUsh himsieif toe 
better,, ms^ a stfictdBiance unto Hyrcanns, »fho> as 
aps abks stateSMsaani 'kook toe ;iedvant^ of to^ndi- 
MsMal to strengthen himself, and to obtain -fat) Ws 
liSOiple toe- conlrmatton of tjheir Kbeityv and atony - 
cbnsWerable advantages, which rtt»der«l toe^ 

|o«toifofiBWBbte tplhewo^ - ' ■ * '■ 

He had sent Jhe preceding year an ^eeabossy to 
to totiew toe teeidy maeto wfth Sknon- his 
^er« IbetoBito teoetoM theae on^ tofy 

fwmtod otoe« oW toey d^aaoded, 
4^-' bicfeio .- Aotwtowa ■ ' ^Sidotos; ■•.died* - -mato- 
<«eBtH»y 'to' dtordatoee 

Suitor bad, tokto 

-illMtol • toM": atodo*to«n.- 

' J^ipKi' ittd ' some^ - letberv, pmeeai whlto’ to 
'<ky^veeM:<^to^ towi’»-1 mi>ktA^ iiiiid«''theto 

■'to by 

iMwi- kddlf raiS. 17. 
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besi^g ^ ettyieiJcd^ysi^iD ;*tt-apon wint ^ «»• 
bass^rs repr^ented to the seoate ob these heiaidiyi 
they condenioed all that bad beea dooem such mODh-' 
ner agidnst the Jewa froni the dme of the ti^eaty mads 
with ^mon, aod resolved tliat GazSra, Joppa, and 
the rest of tlje places taken froonthem by; the Sy* 
rians, or whi^ had been made tribntary, oohtraiy to 
the tenor ) ^ tliat treaty, should be restored to thmn; 
and exempted from allhontage, tribute, or other sub» 
j^bn. it -was alsojdecreed ^t the Syrians should 
nrnke amends for all losset that the Jews bad sus* 
tained from them in contravention to the senate’s re- 
gulations in the treaty cobduded with Sinuon: in 
hue; that the- kings of Syria should renounce their 
pretended ri^ to march thdr troops into the tcni- 
tories of the Jews. 

At the time of which we speak, im^fedible swarms A. M. 
of locusts- laid Africa waste in an unheard-of roan- 3879._ 
neri They ate up all the fruits of the earth; andi 
sdterwards, being carried by the wind into the wa, 
their dead bodies were thrown by the waves upcm 
the shore, where they rotted, aed infected the air 
to such a degree, that tb^ occasioned a pestilence, 
which carried off in Ubya, Cyrenaica, and some 
other parts of Afrim^ more than eight hundred thou* 
sand souls. 

We have seen that Cleopatra ' possessed her- 
sdf of jrart of the kingdom <rf Syria, at^e death of j,c. 
Demetrius Nicator her husbmid. He left two sons 124 . 
by that prioeess/ 4he eldest of whom, • cylled Seleu- 
eotj concaved hc^ies of tsceading the throne of his 
Ihther, and accordingly caused Mthself to be decta^d 
Idag; Hw! aiabideus mother was anxious to riagn 
alone, and was very much offeaded at inten- 

tioB to^estak^i bunsdf to bar prejudice; She liad 
^olreaaon to femr-diud he migbt desire to avenge hfe 
pier's 'dmttfa, of'Whidi ,H was weM'known she pad 

tif . Ipit i. k. (I)^.t' T. c. 11. . . „ 

• Lit. Epit. 1. ht. iloidn. 1. xXxi*. c. 1, 2. Appiau. in oyr. 
p. 132. 
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boBB ^ eabse^ She Called l]im w^h haro^n haiidsi 
bj pltlbgit^ aidagger into bis breast. He reigned 
otdy.ode year. It is hardly cooceivatde^ bow a wo- 
iBan and m mother edald eepable of eotnmittmg 
horrid excesses: but when sotne 'unjust passion 
tal^s possession; of the^ heart, it becomes the source 
ofevery kind of guilt. However gentle klnay appear, 
it is not far from artning itself ; with poniards, and 
from bavir^ receurse to poison; because, being 
anxious to attain its ends, : k >^tias a natural ten* 
dency to destroy every thing which opposes that 
view.' * 

Zebina had made himself (naster of part of the 
kingdom of Syria. Three of his princ^al officers 
revolted against him, , and declared for Cleopatra. 
They took the city of Laodicea, and resolved to 
defend that place against him. But he found means 
to bring them to reason. They submitted, and he 
pardoned them with the most uncommon clemency 
and greatness of soul, and without doing them any 
hurt. This pretended prince had in reality an ex- 
ceeding good hearts He received-all who approached 
him in the most affable and engaging manner, so 
that he acquired the love of all men, and even of 
those who abhorred the imposture by which be had 
usurped the crown. 

■ Mithridates Eueigetes, king of Pontus, died Uiis 
year; be was assassinated by his own servants. His 
son, who sacceeddH him, was the famous Mithri- 
-dates 'Eupator, who disputed so, long the empire of 
Aiuswidi the Romaic, and ^pported a war of almost 
'wd^rty .'years’ duration against, <themi«>. He was but 
twelve yetws of* age wbed< bis fothectdied. I shall 
ipake his history a s^urate articla 
A. M. ' Cleopatra, havii^ killed her eldest smi, be- 
3881 . lieved k for her :interest to make a titular king, 
* 1 * 08 ® naine she ^might poBceal foe authority 
which she intended retain entirely to herself. 
She well knew that a warlike people, accus- 
toiped fo be 'gdveriii^ would always re- 
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gard the throne as vacant whilst filled oiily by a 
princess, and that diey would not &il to offer it to 
any prince that -should set up for it. She therefore 
caused her other son, Antiochus* to return front 
Athens, whither she /had sent him for his education, 
and ordered him to be declared kinjE; as soon as he 
arrived., fiut tbatiwas no-ntdre than an empty title. 

Sl^ ga(ve- Inm nof share ki tiie adaiits of government ; 
and as that prince ws very yoot^ b^jng no more 
tium twenty yeape of age^ he suffered her to govern 
for some tuneLj^itb patience i enough. To distin- 
guish him from other princeS of the name of An- 
tiochus, be was generally called- by the surname of 
Chrypus* taken from his great nose. Josephus calls 
him Philometor ; but that prince in bis medals took 
the title of Epiphanes. . 

Zebina iiaving well established himself, after die A. M. 
death of; Demetrius Nicator, in the possession of 
part of the Syrian empire, Pbyscon, who looked 22^' 
upon him as his. creature, insisted upon his doing 
him homage for it#-. Zebina refused in direct terms 
to comply with that demand.' Physoon resolved to 
throw him down- as he had set him up; and having 
accommodated all diffei'ences with his niece Cleo- 
patra^ he sent a considerable army to the assi.stance 
of Grypus, and gave him his dauj^ter Tryphena in 
marriage. Grypus, by* the means of this aid, de- 
feated Zebina, and obliged him to retire to An- 
tioch.' 'I'he latter formed a dba^ of plundering 
the temple of Jupiter, to defray the expences of 
the war. Upon its b^ng discorered, the inhabi- 
tants .. rose; and drove him put - of; the city. He 
tumdered some time about the country from place to 
place, but was taken at last and ptitto’death. 

After the defeat and death of Zebina, . Antiochus A. M. 
Grypus, believing bimself of sufficient yeare, '^"Anf*/c 
solved , to take the government upmi himself. The 
ambitious Cleopatra, who saw her power diminished, 

* r^vtos in Greek lignifie* a man with an a<)uiline nose. 
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eclipsed by measure, could not suf' 
it, , Xp tender herself again absolute mistress of 
^ goyernment of Syria, she resolved to rid herself 
^ pry pus, as ; she bad already done of his brother 
^leucus, and to give the crown to another of 
l^r sons by Antiochus Sidetes,' under whom, being 
mijinfant, she was, in hopes of possessing the royal 
authprdy' for many years, and of taking such mea- 
sures as might establish her in it during her life. 
This wicked woman prepared a poisoned draught 
for that purpose, which she presented to Grypus 
one day as he returned very hot from some exercise. 
3ut that prince having been apprised of her design, 
desired her first, by way of respect, to drink die 
cup herself; and upon her obstinate refusal to do it, 
having called in some witnesses, he gave her to 
understand, that the only means she had to clear 
herself of the suspicions conceived against her, was 
to drink the liquor she bad presented to him. That 
unhappy w’oman, who found herself without evasion 
or resource, swallowed the draught. The poison 
took eflfect immediately, and delivered Syria from 
a monster, who, by her unheard-of crimes, had been 
so long the scourge of the state. She had been the 
wife of three * kings of Syr^a^ and tthe mother of 
four. She had occasioned the death of two of her 
husbands; and as to her chiMren, she had murdered 
one with her owo hands, and would have destroyed 
Grypus by the which be made her drink herself. 
That prince afterwards applied himself with success 
to, i the aifturs of the puhltp, and reigned several 
years in pe.aoe and tranquillity, tin his brother Antio- 
ohus of Cyjaeum occasioned the troubles we shall 
relate hereafter, 

- Tb« three kinn sf Syria, who had been her husbands, were 
Alexander Bala, DeDnetrins Nicator, . and Aiitiochus Sidetes. 
Her fobr sons were Ahtidchus, by Alexander^ Bala ; Seieucus 
atid Antiochos OrypUs, by Demetrius ; and Andochas the Cy^i- 
cenian, by Antiochus Sidetes. 
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Ptelemy Physcon, king^ of after iiaviog A.M. 

reigned tw«jty-*nine jFcars from the death of iris 3887. 
brother Philometor, died at last in Alexandria. No 
reign was ever more tyrannical, nor abounded more 
with crimes, than his. 

Sect. VI. Ptolemy Lafhyrus succeeds Physcon. 

War betxoem Grypus and his brother Antiochus 
of Cyzicum, ' for the kingdom of Syria. Hyr- 
canus fortifies f^imself' in Judaea. His deaths 
Arisiobulus succeeds him, and assumes the title 
of king. He is succeeded iy Ale'xtpider Jannaeus. 
Cleopatra drrees Lathyrus out of Egypt, and 
places Akxcmder, his youngest brother, on the 
throne in his stead. War between that princess 
and her sons. Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion 
leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica to the Romans. 
Continuation of the wars in Syria and Egypt. 

The Syrians choose Tigranes king. Lathyrus is 
re-established upon the throne of Egypt. He dies. 

' Alexander his nephew succeeds him. Nicomedes, 
king f Bithynia, makes the Roman people his 
heirs. 

Physcon * at his death left three sons. The first, A. M. 
named Apion, was a natural son, whom he had by 
a concubine. The twoAjthers were legitimate, and ' 

the children of his niece Cleopatra, whom he married 
after having repudiated her motlifer. The eldest was 
called LaUiyrus,' and the other Alexander. 

He left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion, 
and Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, end to whichever 
of his two sons she should think fit to choose. Cleo- 
patra believing that Alexander would be the most 
complaisant, restdved to choose him ; but the people 

m 

"* Porphyr. in Grac. Euseb* Seal. Hieron. in Dan. ix. 

• Justin. 1. XXXIX. c. 4, 5. Appian. in Mithrid. sub 6»em, ^ 
in Syr. p. 132. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 795. PJin. I. ii. c. 67. & 1. vi. 
c, 30, Porphyr. in Griec. Euseb. Scalig. Joseph, Antiq, I, xiii. 
c. 18. Diod. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 385. 
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wdidd not «u&r die eld^t^to lose his iHrth-right, 
and ob^icd^ the queen to recall him from Cyprus, 
wbitber) she had< caused him to be banished by his 
father/ and to associate him witli her on the throne. 
Before she would. suffer him to .take possession of 
the'- throne at Memphis according to custom, she 
obliged him to repudiate his . eldest sister Cleopatra, 
whom be passicmately loved, and to take £elene, his 
youngest sifter,* for whom he had no inclination. 
Arrangements of this kind faomise no very .pacific 
reign. 

At his coronation He took the title of Soter. Some 
authors give him that of Philometerj^but tlie gene> 
rality of historians distinguish him by the name of 
• Lathyrus. However, as that was but a kind of 
nick>name, nobody dared to give it him in his own 
time. 

A.M. Antiocbus Grypus, king of' Syria, was making 
AntTc invading JudffiB/ when a civil war 

broke out to employ him, which, was fofnoited by 
Antiocbus of Cyzicum, his brother by the mother’s 
ride. He was the .eon of Oeopatxa' and Antiocbus 
Sidetes, and bora whilst Demetrius was prisoner 
amongst the Parthians. When Demetrius returned, 
and repossessed ' himself of his dominions i after the 
death of Antioofaus Sidetes, bis>moft)er,outof regard 
to his safety, had smit him. Cyzicum, a dty situate 
upon the Propontis, in M^^ia Miooe/ wbereibe was 
educated by the cine of e ftkithfiiki eunuch named 
Craterus, .to wfaomxsho badiaotrustedi h^. Prom 
thence he was caUed>tbe ^^ncenkn. i Grypus^ tc 
whom he gave ucnbrage, wished Id have him poison- 
ed. His design was diaeOvered, and itbe Gyriceniar 
vnas compelled to take up arms in his own defence, 
and to endeavour to oiali^ good %;j[ire^iOps tc 
the crown of Syria. 

< Aihftf Hfiiifiei % kind of pea<i oslled iatJLadnuWi fron 
which came the surmroe of Cicero., u Lathy ms must bsye ha< 
some visiblemark of (his sort iqimn his ftoe, oir the nam< 
would have been still more offenswe. 
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Cleoftttra, whom L^thjn'us hod been oUiged to a. M. 
Kpodiote, finding herself at' her own dUpesaVmaru ssdi- 
ried die Cyzkeniao. She brought him an. *arTay for 
her dowry, to assist him against his .ocmipetitor. — 

Their forces by that means being very near equal, 
the two brothers came to. a battle, in which the Cy- 
zicenian, having the mi^rtune to he defeated, re* 
tired to AndoChr rHe left his wile in that place, 
where .he fancied she would be secure and went 
himself to raise new troops for the; reinforcement of 
his army. 

But Grypmimmediatdy lakl siege to the city, and 
took it. Tryphena, his wife, was very earnest with 
him to put Cleopatra hia. prisoner into her hands. 
Though her sister by father and mother, she was so 
excessively enraged at. her for having married their 
enemy, and giving him an army against them, that 
she resolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra bad 
taken refuge in one of the temples of Antioch; a 
sanctuary which was held inviolable. Grypus would 
not shew a complaisance for his wife, which he saw 
would be attended with fatal effects from the violence 
of her rage. He alleged to her the sanctity of the 
asylum where her sister had taken refuge; and re* ^ 
presented, that her death would neither be of use to 
them; nor of prejudice to the Cyzicenian; that in all 
the civil or foreign wars* wherein bis. ancestors bad 
been engaged; it bad never been known, that after 
victory any cruelty, fiad been ejCerdsed against tlie 
w«Hnen, especially. against so near a relation: that 
deopatra was bOTi:sist^,::and his near f relation : 
that therefore be desired her 'to;> speak no more of 
berSo hkn; because be’ cduid iby. no means ednsent 

^Wc ip pditione ofJustin the following words ; 

exer'cilum ad mriturn deduett ; 

which shows, that Cleopatra, having succeeded in corrupting 
part of Gry pus’s artnyi carried it to her husband. Several edi- 
tions read Qpri instead of G»^‘, wbich would imply, that Cleo- 
patra had an army in Cyprus. • 

t Bir father Pbyecon ?ieas the uncle of Cleopatra, Grypus’s 
mother. 
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tier biriog treated with eny j^verhies. * Jiryi^elia, 
hr troea •acquiescing hi his reasons, became moire 
mlent through ^ntiments of jealousy; imaging, 
that‘it'was not through compassion, but love, that 
her husband thus took the part of that unfortunate 
princess. She therefore sent soldiers into the temple, 
who could not tear her in any other manner from the 
altar, than by cutting off her hands with which she 
embraced it.c Cleopatra expired, uttering a thousand 
curses against the parricides who were the authors 
of her death, and imploring the god, in whose sight 
so barbarous a, cruelty was committed, to avenge her 
upon them. 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mo- 
^r of the two sisters, did not seem- to be affected 
at all, with either the fate of the one or tlie crime of 
the other. Her heart, which was solely susceptible 
of ambition, was so taken up with the desire of reign* 
ing; that she had no other thoughts than of the means 
of supporting herself in £gyp^ and of retaining an 
absolute authority in her own hands during her life. 
To strengthen herseif the better, she gave the king- 
dom of Cyprus to Alexander her youngest son, in 
order to draw from him the assistance for which she 
mig^t have occasion, in case Lathyrus should ever 
dispute the authority she was determined to keep. 

A. M. The death of Cleopatra ih Syria did not long re- 

3892. unpunished. The .Cy^icenian returned at the 

’head of a new army to give his brother battle a se- 
cond time, defeated him, and took' %ypbena, upon 
whom he inflicted the tmmepts wiiicti^l^ cruelty to 
her sistm’ had well (feserved. 1 ' 

GrypuS was otfliged to abandon Syria to the victor. 
He retired to Aspendus in Pamphylia, which occa- 
sioiied his being sometimes called in history the As- 
pendian, but returned a year after into Syria, and 

A. M. repossessed himself of it. The two brothers at 

3893. 

K ■ ” Sed:quanto Grypus abmtit, UMo toror mulkbri pertinacid ac- 
ctndilur, rata nm natericordite hoc, verba, ted amorit esse, Justin. 
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longtb divided that empire between them. Tbe 
Cyaicenian- had Coele^syria and Phoenicia,, and took 
up his residence at Damascus. Grypus had all the 
rest, and kept his court at Antioch. Both equally 
abandoned themselves to luxury, and many other 

excesses. ■ ■ . . • . « 

Whilst the two brothers" were exhausting thar a.m. 
forces against one another, or inddedtly dozed J. C. 

the peace m luxurious sloth and ease, J^hn Hyreanus ] jo. 
was augmenting his wealth sand power ; and seeing 
that he had nothing* to fear from them, he undertook 
to reduce the city of Samaria? He sent Aristobulus 
and Antigonus, two of his sons, to form the siege of 
that place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the 
Cyzicenian, king of Damascus, who marched thither 
at the head of an arn^. The two brothers quitted 
their lines, and a battle ensued, wherein Antiochus 
was defeated, and pursued, as far as ScythopoUs, 
escaping with great difficulty. .am 

The two brothers after this victory returned to toe A.^ 
siege, and pressed the cUy so vigorously, that it was j 
obliged a second time to send , to the Cyzic«Man, to ,09. 

solicit him to come again to its aid. But he had not 
tooops enough to undertake the raising of the siege; 
ftnii tte saoie request was ruacte^ to Lathy rus, kuigi^^ 

Egypt, who granted six thousand men, contoary to 
toe opinion of Cleopafra his mother. As Chelcias 
and Ananias, two Jew8> were her fevourites, mi^ 

Stars, and generals, both the sods of Onias, who budt 
toe temple of Egypt, those two, ministers, who en- 
tirely governed her, influenced her in favour of their 
nation; and out of regard for them, she would not do 
any thing to the prejudice (rf the Jews. She was al- 
giost lesolved to depose Lttbyrus for having OTgaged 

in this war without her consent, and even against her 

When the anxUiary troops of Egypt arrived, toe 
Cysicenian joined -them with his. He was afmd, 
however, to attack the army that formed the siege, 
Jflwpll. Anti«t. 1. »ii. c. 
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ednMnted himself wMt'rlVaging the countiy, 
flying parties and excursions, in order to fbrW a di- 
Tetaiot),' and to induce the enemy to raise tie^, 
in oMer to defert# themselves' at honiiai But aoeihg 
that the Jewish army dkf'itot tnove, and thai biS bai’a 
was much diminished by the defeat of some detach- 
ments, 1^ desertion, and othSr accidents'; lie thought 
it improper to expose his person by continuing in the 
field with an, army so mtich weakened, and retired to 
TVipoli. He left the ccmimand of his trOops to two of 
his best genferalsi X)allimattder and Epicrates. The 
first was killed in a fash enterprise, in which his 
whole parly perished with him. Epicrates, seeing 
no hopes of success, bad no fkfther thoughts but of 
serving his private interest in the best manner he 
could in the present situation of aflairs. He treated 
secretly wkh Hyrcanos, and for a sum of money put 
Scythopoiis into his hands, with all the other places 
which the Syrians possessed in the country, without 
regard to his duty; honour, and reputation; and idl 
for a sum perhaps inconsiderable enough; ' * ' 

Samaria, destitute^of ‘ail appeafonee of relief, was 
oUiged, after having sustain^ a siege for a year, to 
surrencler at last to Hyrcanos, who iihmediatery of- 
dered it to be demcdished. ’The Walls Of the ciiy, 
and the houses of the ifihabitants, were entirely raSed 
and laid level with the ipohnd ; and, to'piOtenf its 
being rebtfilt, he caused large and dedp ditches to be 
cut through the tiew ‘plain where the city had stood, 
inloiwhich water was'torrted. It Wa# ribt fe-esta- 
bikhed till the ‘time of Herpd, who' gitew the tnew 
city, wdiiob be caused^to bo rebuilt tb^, tfae^ifttitia 

of Selmste^^ in'honour‘of>il?ugo^u5, 

Hyrcanos saw bimsslf at that tithe master of all 
Judasa, Galitee, 'Saaiarla, ‘khd ^df many places upon 
the frontiers, and became there'by-'one of the niort 
considerable princes of his time. None of bis neigh- 
bours dared to attack him any more, and he’ passed 


* in Oitek lignifiei AogusUu. 
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the res|;,Qf,^i&,«Lays in perfect trenquiUity with le^rd 
tof^rei^iaffairs; 

fi^t towfurds the close of his ilife he did not €nd A. M. 
the same repps? atihome. Xhe Pharisees, a violent 
and rebellious sect,, gave luro abundance of vexation, 

By an. affected professbnr t^ attachment to the law, 
and a severity pfifiwpnera, they had acquired a re- 
putation wluch gaive them great sway amon^t the 
people.' . Hyrcanus bad endeavoured, by all sorts of 
favours, to engage, them in, his interests. Besides 
having been edocatdli amongit them, and having al- 
ways professed their sect, hft had pnotected and 
served them upon all occasions ; ai^,* to make them 
more firmly his adber^ts, not, long before^he had in- 
vited the lieads of them to a magoifioent entertain- 
ment, . in , which he; made a speeSr to them, . highly 
capable of affecting reasonable minds; He repre- 
sented, tbat it had always been his intention, as they 
well knew, to be just in bis' actions towards men, 
and to do all things in regard to God that might be 
agreeable to him, accmding to the doctrine taught 
by the Pharisees : that he conjured them tl^efore, 
if they saw that he departed m anyjhbg from the 
great end he proposed to himself in uiose two rules, 
that they would give him their instructions, in order 
to his amending and correcting his errors. Sudi a 
disposition is b^bly laudable in princes, end in all 
men ; but it ought to be attended with prudeace and 
discernment ' 

The whole assembly appl&nded this discourse, and 
highly praised him for it One roan only, named 
wEleazar, of a turbulentiand seditious spirit, rose upl- 
and spoke to him to tiiis effect; “ Since you desire 
“ that the truth slwuld be told you with freedom, if 
“ you would prove yourself just renounce the high-, 

“ priesthood, and content yourself with tl»e civil go-, 

“ vernment” Hyrcanus was surprised, and asked 
bro: what reasons he had to ^ve him such counsel; 
Eleazar replied, that it was known, from the testi- 
mony of t^ed persons worthy of belief, that his 
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^BOilier WM t <:aBtife,.«ad that, as the son, of a 
stranger, ,he was incapable ‘by the law of bolding^ 
that If the fact had been true,- E^azar M^ld 

have, been in the right;^ for the law was express in 
UmI. point : but it was a felse supposition, aOd a mere 
calumny ; and all who were present extremely blamed 
him for advancing it, and expressed great indignation 
upon that account. 

This adventure, however, occasioned great trou* 
bks. Hyrcanus was highly incensed at So insolent 
an attempt to defame his mothdr, and call in ques> 
tion the purity of his hirth, and, in consequence, to 
invalidate his fi^ to the high-priesthood. - Jonathan, 
his intimate friend and a ze^us Sadducpe, took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to incense him against 
tile whole party, and to bring him over to that of 
the Sadducees. 

Two powerful sects m Judsea, but directly oppo- 
site to each other in serHiments and interests, entirely 
divided the state ,* that of the Pharisees, and that of 
the Saddacees. The first piqued themselves upon 
an exact observance of the law ; to which they added 
a greid number of traditions, that they pretended to 
have received Kom their ancestors, and to whicii they 
much more strictiy adhered than to the law itself, 
tbou^ often eotdrary to what the latter enjoinecL 
Th^ acknowledged (|>e immeurtaiity of the soul, and, 
in consequence,. an(^r life aftmr tins.'-^They af- 
fected an outside of virtue, regularity, and austerity, 
whicb gained tbmn great consideration with the peo- 
(dto But under that imposing appearance they con- 
cealed the greatest vices : sordid avarice ; insupporta- 
ble peide ; an msatiable thsrst of honours and distinc- 
itioBs; a vaoto desire of mling alpne; an envy, that 
rose idmostto fiiry, against all merit but their own ; 
an krseconcileable hatred for all who presumed to 
coateufiet them; a Spirit of rwmjgi capsble of the 
most horrid excesses ; end, wbid was etill nforo tb^ 


4 !«V. XXL 1$. 
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distinguishing characteristic, and outdid all the rest, 
a black hypocrisy! whiah always wore the mask of 
religion. The Sadducees rejected the Pharisaical 
traditions with contempt, denied the immortality of 
the soul, and the resurrection of the body ; and ad- 
mitted no felicity, but that which may he enjoyed in 
this life. The rich, the nobility, and most of those 
who composed the Sanhedrim, that is to say, the 
Great Council of the Jews, in which the affairs of 
state and religion were determined, were* of this lat- 
ter sect. 

Jonathan, therefore, to bring^over Hyrcanus to his 
party, insinuated to him, that what had passed was not 
the mere suggestion of Eleazar, but a trick concerted 
by the whole cabal, of which Eleazar had only been 
the tool ; and that, in order to convince himself of the 
truth of this assertion, he had only to consult them 
upon the punishment which the calumniator deserved; 
that he would find, if he thought fit to make the ex- 
periment, by their conduct in favour of the criminal, 
that they were all of them his accomplices. Hyrca- 
nus followed his advice, and consulted the chief men 
among the Pharisees upon the pumshment due to the 
person who had so grossly defamed the prince and 
high-priest of his people, expecting that they would 
undoubtedly condemn him to die. But their answer 
was, that calumny was not a capital crime ; and that 
all the punishment he deServed, was to be scourged 
and imprisoned. So much lenity in so heinous a 
case, made Hyrcanus believe all ihat Jonathan had 
insinuated ; and he became the mortal enemy of the 
whole sect of the Pharisees. He prohibited, by a 
decree, the observation of the regulafions founded 
upon their pretended tradition; inflicted penalties 
upon such as disobeyed that ordinance ; and abandon- 
ed their party entirely, to throw himself into that of 
the Sadducees their enemies. -am 

Hyrcanus did not long survive this storm ; he died ^ 
the year following, after having been high-priest and-^t^ j 
prince of the Jews twenty-nine years. 107. 

VOL. VII. 2 D 
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Not to interrupt the history of other kingdoms, 1 
shall reserve the greatest part of what regards the 
successors of Uyrcanus for the article in which I 
shall treat the history of the Jews separately. 

• We have seen that Ptolemy Lathy rus had sent 
an army into Palestine to aid Samaria, contrary to 
the advice of his mother, and notwithstanding her 
opposition. She carried her resentment of this and 
some other similar encroachments upon her authority 
so far, that she took his wife Selene from him, by 
whom he bad already had two sons,* and obliged 
him to quit Egypt, jbe method which she devised 
to effect lier purpose was this. She procured some 
of her favourite eunuchs to be wounded, and then 
produced them in an assembly of the people at Alex- 
andria. Slie caused it to be reported, that they had 
been used thus barbarously by her son Lathyrus, for 
having endeavoured to defend her against his vio- 
lence ; and enftamed the peo})le so much by this 
black fiction, which convinced tliem that he had de- 
signed to kill her, that they immediately rose univer- 
sally against Lathyrus, and would have lorn him in 
pieces, if be had not escaped from the port in a ship, 
which set sail as soon as he got on board. Cleopatra 
sent immediately after for Alexander, her youngest 
son, to whom she had given the kingdon) of Cyprus, 
and made him king of £gy|>t in his brother's stead, 
whom she obliged to content himself with the king- 
dom of Cyprus, which the other quitted. 

A. M. Alexander,*^ king of the Jews, after having put 
Ant^ C internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, 
J05! marched against the people of PtolemaW, beat them, 
and obliged them to shut themselves up within then 
walls, where he besieged them. They sent to de- 
mand aid of Lathyrus, who went thither in person. 
But the besieged changing their sentiments, ftrooi 
the apprehension of having him for their master, 

^Jaatb. 1- zxxvui. c. *, ' Joaeph. Antiq. I. xiii, c.'iK>, 31. 

* Thoae two sons dbd'liefotvfaiiB. 
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Lathyras dissembled his resentment for the present. 

He was upon the point of concluding a tseaty with 
Alexander, when he was apprised that the latter was 
negociating secretly with Cleopatra, to engage her to 
join him with all her forces in order to drive him out 
of Palestine. Lathyrus became his declared ene- 
my, and resolved to do him all the injury in his 
power. 

The next year he did not fail to carry his resolution A. M. 
irrto effect. He divided his army into*two bodies, 
and detached one of*them under the command of one 104. 
of his generals, to form the siege of Ptolemais, with 
which place he had reason to bedissatilfied ; and with 
the other marched in person against Alexander. The 
inhabitants of Gaza had supplied Lathyrus with a 
considerable number of troops. A bloody battle was 
fought between them upon the banks of the Jordan. 
Alexander lost thirty thousand men, without including 
the prisoners taken by Lathyrus after the victory. 

A most cruel and horrid action is related to have 
been committed by Lathyrus upon this occasion. The 
same evening that he gained this battle, in going to 
take up his quarters in the neighbouring villages, he 
found them full of women and children, and caused 
them all to be put to the sw’ord, and their-bodies to be 
cut in pieces, and put into caldrons to be cooked, as 
if he intended to make Jiis army sup upon them. 

His design was to have it believed that his troopsL 
ate human flesh, to spread the greater terror through- 
out the country. Could one believe such a barbarity 
possible, or that any man should ever conceive so 
wild a thought? Josephufe reports this fact upon the 
authority of Strabo, and another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having 
any enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waste all the 
flat country. Without the succours brought by Cle- 
opatra the following year Alexander would have been 
undone ; for after so considerable a loss it was impo^ 
sible for him to retrieve his affairs, and make head 
against his enemy. 
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That princess saw plainly, that if Lathyrus made 
himself m^ister of Judaea and ‘Phoenicia, he would be 
in a condition to enter Egypt, and to dethrone her ; 
and that it was necessary to put a stop to hi!> pro- 
gress. For that purpose she raised an army, and 
gave the command of it to Chelcias and Ananias, 
the two Jews of whom we have spoken before. She 
fitted out a fleet at the same time, to tran.sport her 
troops ; and embarking with them herself, landed 
in Phoenicia!® She carried with her a great sum of 
money, and her richest jewels.* In order to secure 
them in case of accident, she chose the isle of Cos tor 
their repository, and sent thither at the same time her 
grandson Alexander, the son of him wiio reigned 
jointly with her. When Mithridates made himself 
master of that island, and of the treasures laid up 
there, he took that young prince under his care, and 
gave him an education suitable to his birth. Alexan- 
der withdrew by stealth from Mithridates, some time 
after, and took refuge with, Sylla, who received him 
■well, took him into his protection, carried him to 
Rome, and at length set him upon the throne of 
Egypt, as we shall see in the sequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immedi- 
ately raise the siege of Ptolemais, which he had con- 
tinued till then. He retired into Coele-syria. She 
detached Chelcias with pa/t of her army to imrsue 
him, and with the other, commanded by Ananias, 
formed the siege, of Ptolemais herself. Chelcias, 
who commanded the first detachment, having been 
killed in the expedition, his death put a stop to every 
thing. Lathyrus, to take •advantage of the disorder 
occasioned by that loss, threw himself with all his 
forces into Egypt, in hopes of finding it without de- 
fence in the absence of his mother, who had carried 
her best troops into Phoenicia. He was mistaken. 
The troops Cleopatra had left there, made head 
till the arrival of those she detached to reinforce 

( Appian. in Mitbridat, p. 186. & de Bel. Civil, p. 414. 
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them from Phoenicia, upon receiving advice of his 
design. He was compelled to return into Palestine, 
and took up his winter-quarters in Gaza. 

Cleopatra, in the mean time, pushed the siege of 
Ptolemais with so much vigour, that she at last took 
it. As soon as she entered it, Alexander made her a 
visit, and brought rich presents with him to recom- 
mend himself to her favour. But what conduced 
most to his success, was his hatred for jier son La- 
thyrus ; which was alone sufficient to assure him of 
a good reception. 

Some persons of ClcopatraVcourt pointed out to 
her the fair opportunity she now had of making her- 
self mistress of Judaea, and all Alexander’s dominions, 
by seizing his person : they even pressed her to take 
the advantage of it, which she would have done, had 
it not been for Ananias. But he represented to her, 
how base and infamous it would be to treat an ally 
in that manner, who was engaged with her in the 
same cause ; that it would be acting contrary to ho- 
nour and good faith, which are the foundations of so- 
ciety ; that such a conduct would highly prejudicial 
to her interests, and would draw upon her the abhor- 
rence of all the Jews dispersed throughout the world. 

In fine, he so effectually prevailed by his arguments 
and influence, which he employed to the utmost for 
the preservation of his countryman and relation, that 
she came into his opinion, and repewed her alliance 
with Alexander. Of how great value to princes is a 
wise minister, who has courage enough to oppose 
their unjust undertakings with vigour ! Alexander re- 
turned to Jerusalem, where he at length set another 
good army on foot, with which he passed the Jordan, 
and formed the siege of Gadara. 

Ptolemy LathyruSj after having wintered at Gaza, A. M. 
perceiving that his efforts would be ineffectual against ^ 903 . 
Palestine whilst his mother supported it, abandoned 
that design, and returned into Cyprus. She, on her 
side, retired also into Egypt, and the country was de- 
livered from them both. 
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Being “informed, upon her return to AleuRndrie, 
thiit Lathyrus had entered into • treaty at Datnascui 
with Antiochus the Cyiicenian, and that with rte aid 
which be expected from him he was preparing to 
make a new attempt for the recovery of the crown 
of Egypt; that queen, to make a diversion, gave her 
daughter Selene, whom she had taken from Lathy- 
rus, to Antiochus Grypus, and sent him at the same 
time a considerable number of troops, and great 
sums of money, to put him into a condition to *t- 
tack his brother the Cyzicenian with vigour. The 
affair succeeded as 'she had intended. The wai 
was renewed between tlie two brothers, and the 
Cyzicenian had so much employment upon his hands 
at home, that he was in no condition to assist 
iAthyrus, who was thereby obliged to abandon bis 

deugn. , v u 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom 

she had placed upon the throne in conjunction with 
lierself, shocked by the barbarous cruelty with which 
she persecuted hb brother Lathyrus, especially in de- 
priving him of his wife to give her to bbiWemy ; 
and observing besides, that the greatest crimes cost 
her nothing, when the gratification of her ambition 
was concerned; did not believe himself safe near 
her, and resolved to abandon the throne, and retire; 
preferring a quiet life without fear in banisbro^t, 
to reining with so wicked and cruel a nwtber, 
with whom he was perpetually in danger. It wm 
not without abundant aolkitation be was P^*^ 
uppn to return : far the people were absolutely de- 
tannined that she should 'not reign atone, though 
Aev well blew that she gaw her son only the name 
of king; that since the death of Physcon she bw 
always engrossed the whole royal outhorlty^; and that 
^ real cause of Lathyrua’s cfogracey which had 
tom hb crown and was toe having : 
aet to 'QW instooce without hee. 


^ Juftin. 1. xxxk. e. i. 
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The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this A. M. 
year. He was assassinated by Heracleon^one of his 
own vassals, after having reigned tvyenty-seven years. ^”97/ ' 
He, left five sons; Seleucus, the eldest, succeeded 
him ; the four others were Antiochus and Philip, 
twins; Denjetrius Eucheres, and Antiochus Diony- 
sius. They were all kings in their turns, or at least 
pretended to the crown. 

Ptolemy Apion,‘ son of Physcon, king of Egypt, A. M. 
to whom his father had given the kingdom of Cy- a 
renaica, dying witifout issue, left his kingdom to^^pg' ' 
the Romans by will; who, instead of taking advan- 
tage of that legacy, gave the citieS their liberty, 
which soon filled the whole country with tyrants; 
because the most powerful persons of each of those 
small -states w-ere for making themselves sovereigns 
of them. Lucullus, in passing that way against 
Mithridates, remedied those disorders in some mea- 
sure ; but there was no other means of re-establish- 
ing peace and good order, than by reducing the 
country into a province of the Roman empire, as was 
i^terwards done. ^ 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian seizra Antioch, “ after the 
death of Grypus, and u.sed his utmost endeavours to 
dispossess Grypus’s children of the rest of the king- 
dom. But Seleucus, w ho was in possession of many 
other strong cities, maiatained himself against him, 
and found means to support his right. 

Tigranes, son of Tigranes king of Armenia, ' who a. M. 
had been kept as a hostage by the Parthians during sm. 
the life of his father, was released at his death, and • • 
act upon the throne, on* condition that he should re- 
sign certain places to the Parthians which lay conve- 
niently for them. This happened twenty-five years 
before be espoused the part of Mithridates against the 
'Romans. I shall have occasion hereafter to speak of 
this Tigranes, and of the kingdom of Armenia. 

* Lit. Epit. l.lxx. Plat in Lucul. p. 4P2. _ Justin, l. xxxix. 
c. 5. ^ Porphyr. in Grac. Seal. ' Jmtin. 1. x.txviii. 4. 

Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Strab. 1. xi. p. 532> 
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A. M. The Cyzicenian who saw that Seleucus was gaio- 
■3910. ing strength every day in Syria, set out from An- 
^ Sive him battle ; but being defeated, he was 

made prisoner, and put to death. Seleucus enteied 
Antioch, and saw himself in possession of the whole 
empire of Syria ; but could not keep it long. An- 
tiochus Eusebes, son of the Cyzicenian, who made 
his escape from Antioch, when Seleucus took it, 
went to Aradus,* where he caused himself to be 
A.M. crowned king. From thence he marched with a 
39' considerable army against SeleuCus, obtained a great 
^" 03 ’ ^‘victory over him, and obliged him to shut himself 
up in Mopsues'tia, a city ot Cilicia, and to abandon 
all the rest to the mercy of the victor. In this re- 
tirement he oppressed the Inhabitants so much by the 
heavy subsidies which he exacted irom them, that at 
length they mutinied, invested the house where he 
resided, and set it on fire. Himself, and all who were 
in it, perished in the flames. 

A.M. Antiochus and Philip, the twin-sons of Grypus, 
39 ' 2 .^ to revenge the death of their brother Sd^ucus, 
marched at the head of all the troops they «cMd 
raise against Mopsuestia. They took and demolish- 
ed the city, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. 
But on their return, Eusebes charged them near the 
Orontes, and defeated them. Antiochus was dwwn- 
ed in endeavouring to swiniihis horse over that river. 
Philip made a fine retreat with a considerable body 
of men, which soon, increased to such a number, as 
enabled him to keep the field, and dispute the empire 
with Eusebes. 

The latter, to strengthen himself upon the throne, 
bad married Selene the .widow of Grypus. 
politic princess, upon her husbands death, had 
found means to secure part of the empire in hw 
own possession, and had provided herself with good 


“Joseph. Antiq. l.xiii.c. 21. Appian. in Syr. p. 132. For- 
pb^r. in Gnec. Seal. 

^ An island and city of Phomicia. 
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troops. Eusebes married her, therefore, in order to 
augment his forces. Lathyrus, from whom, she had 
been taken, to aveiijge himself for this fresh insult, 
sent to Cnidos for Demetrius Eucheres, the fourth 
son of Grypus, who was brought up in that place, and 
made him king at Damascus. Eusebes and Philip were 
too much employed against each other to prevetit that 
blow. For though Eusebes had well retrieved his 
affairs, and augmented his f)Ower by liis marriage, 

Philip, however, still supported himself, *and at last 
so totally defeated Eusebes in a great battle, that he 
was reduced to abandon his dominions, and take re- 
fuge amongst the Parthians, whose kiflg at that time 
was Mithridates II. surnamed the Great. The empire 
of Syria by this means became divided between 
Philip and Demetrius. Two vears after, Eusebes, 
as!»i|ted by the Parthians, returned into Syria, 
rep^sessed himself of part of what he had before, 
and involved Philip in new difficulties. Another 
competitor fell also upon his hands, almost at thesamc 
time ; this was Antiochus Dionysius, his brother, the 
fifth son of Grypus. He seized the city of Damascus, 
established himself there as king of Coele-syria, and 
supported himself in that city for three years. 

Affairs" were neither more quiet, nor crimes and A. M. 
perfidy more rare, in Egypt, than in Syria. Cleopa- , 
tra, not being able to boar a companion in the su- "gjj ‘ 
preme authority, nor to admit her son Alexander to 
share the honour of the throne with her, resolved to 
rid herself of him, in order to reign alone for the fu- 
ture. That prince, who was apprised of her design, 
prevented her, and put hfir to death. She was a mon- 
ster of a woman, who had spared neither her mother, 
her sons, nor her daughters, and had sacrificed every 
thing to the ambitious desire of reigning. She was 
punished in this manner for her crimes, but by a 
crime equal to her own. 

“ Justin. 1. xxxix. c. 4. Pausan. in Attic, p. 15. Athen. 1. xii. 
p. 550. 
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I do not doubt but the reftrier^ as well as myself, 
is etrucis with horror at the sight of so dreadful a 
scene as our history has for some time exhibited. 
It furnishes us no where with such frequent and 
sudden revolutions, nor with examples of so many 
kings dethroned, betrayed, and murdered by their 
nearest relations, their brothers, sons, mothers, wives, 
friends, and confidants; who all in cold blood, with 
premeditated design, reflection, and concerted policy, 
employ the' most odious and most inhuman means to 
effect their purpose. Never waS the anger of Heaven 
more distinctly visible, nor more dreadfully inflicted, 
than upon thdSe fwinces and nations. We see here a 
sad complication of the blackest and most detestable 
crimes; perfidy, imposture of heirs, divorces, murders, 
poisoning, incest. Princes on a sudden become mon- 
sters, vyingin treachery and wickedness with each other; 
attaining crowns with rapidity, and disappearing as 
soon ; reigning only to satiate their passions, and to 
render their people unhappy. Such a situation of 
a kingdom, w herein all orders of the state are in con- 
fusion, all laws despised, justice abolished, all crimes 
secure of impunity, denotes approaching ruin, and 
seems ^o call for it with the loudest exclamatbns. 

As soon as it was known at Alexandria, that it was 
Alexander who bad caused his mother -to be put to 
death, that horrid crime made the parricide so odious 
to his subjects that they could not endure him any 
longer. They expelled him, and called in lAtbyrus, 
whom they replaced upon the throne, in which he 
supported himself to his death. Alexander having 
got some ships tc^ether, eifdeavoured to return into 
Egypt the year foilowingy but without success. He 
perished soon after in a new expedition which he un- 
dertook. 

The Syrians, * weary of the continual wars made 
in their country by the princes of the hmne of Se- 


,* Joatin. 1. xl. c. 1. & S. Appim. in Syr.p. lit. Joseph. Antiq. 
1. xiii. c. 24. 
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leucus for the sovereignty, and not being able to 
suffer any longer the I'avages, murders, a/ul other 
calamities, to which they were perpetually exposed, 
resolved at last to exclude them all, and to submit 
to a foreign prince, w'ho might deliver them from 
the many evils which those divisions occasioned, and 
restore tranquillity to their country. Some had 
thoughts of Mithridates, king of Pontus ; others of 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt : but the former was actually 
engaged in a war with the Roman?, and the 
other had always been the enemy of Syria. They 
therefore determined upon electing Tigranes, king 
of Armenia; and sent ambassadors td acquaint him 
with their resolution, and the choice they had made 
of him. He agreed to it,. came into Syria, and took 
possession of the crown, which he wore eighteen 
years. He governed that kingdom fourteen years 
together by a viceroy named Megadates, whom he did 
not recall from that office till he had occasion for 
him against the Romans. 

Eusebes, being driven out of his dominions by 
bis subjects and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, 
where he passed the rest of bis 3ays in concealment 
and obscurity. As to Philip, it is not known what 
became of him. It is probable that he was killed 
in some action defending himself against Tigranes. 
Selene, the wife of Eusetes, retained Ptolemais, with 
part of Phoenicia and Coele-syria, and ' reigned there 
many years after, which enabled her togive herowntwo 
sons ap education worthy of their birth. The eldest 
was called Antiochus Asiaticus, and the youngest 
Seleucus Cybiosactes. ’ I shall have occasion to 
apeak of them in the sequel. 

Some time ’ after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been 
replaced upon the throne of E^pt, a considerable 
rebellion broke out m the Upper Egypt. The rebels, 


r Cic. in Ver. vi. n. 61. Appian. in Syr. p. 133. Strab. 1. xvii. 
p. 196, s Patiwn. in Attic, p. 15. 
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being overthrown and defea;ted in a great battle, shut 
tbemselvps up in the city of'Thebes, where they de- 
fended themselves with incredible obstinacy. It was 
at length taken after a' siege of three years. Lathy- 
rus used it with so much rigour, that, from being the 
greatest and richest city till then in all Egypt, it was 
almost reduced to nothing. 

Lathyrus did not long survive the ruin of Thebes. 
Reckoning from the death of his fatlier, he had reign- 
ed thirty-sik years ; eleven jointly with his mother 
in Egypt, eighte.en in Cyprtfi, and seven alone 
in Egypt after his mother’s death. Cleopatra, his 
daughter, sucteeded him, who was his only legiti- 
mate issue. Her proper name was Berenice; but 
by the established custom of that family all the 
sons were called Ptolemy, and the daughters Cleo- 
patra. 

Sylla, ' at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, 
sent Alexander to take possession of the crown pf 
Egypt, after the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the 
nearest heir male of the deceased. He was the son 
of that Alexander who had put his mother to death. 
But the people of ^Alexandria had already set Cleo- 
patra upon the throne, and she had been six months 
in possession of it when Alexander arrived. To ac- 
commodate the ditference, and not to draw Sylla, 
the master of Rome, and, in consequence, dispenser 
of law to tlie universe, upon their hands, it was 
agreed that Cleopatra and he should marry, and 
reign jointly. But .Alexander, who either did not 
approve of her for a wife, or would have no associate 
in the throne, caused her to be put to death nine- 
teen days after their marriage, and reigned alone 
fifteen years. Murder and parricide were no longer 
reckoned as any thing in those times, and, if I may use 
that expression, were grown into fashion among 
princes and princesses. 

' Appian. d« Bel. Cir.p. 414. Porphyr. inCrsc, Seal. p. OO. 
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Some time ‘after, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, A.M. 
died, having first made the Roman people Ijis heirs. 

His country by that means became a province of the 
Roman empire, as Cyrenaica did also the same year. 

The Romans, instead of appropriating the latter to 
themselves, had granted it liberty. Twenty years had 
since elapsed, during which term sedition and ty- 
ranny had occasioned infinite calamities. It is said, 
that the Jews, who had been long settled there, and 
composed a great part of the nation, 'contributed 
very much to those disorders. The Romans, to put 
a stop to them, were obliged 4o accept Cyrenaica, 
which had been bequeathed to theiti by the last 
king’s will, and to reduce it into a Roman province. 

• Appian. in Milhridat. p. 218. Be Bel. Civil. 1. i. p. 420. 

Liv. Epit. 1. Ixx. & xciii. Piut. in Lucul. p. 492. 
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Sect. VJil. Selene, sister” of Lathyrm, conceives 
Hopes of the crown of Egypt ; she sends (wo of 
her sons to Rome for that purpose. The eldest, 
called Jntiochus, on his return passes through 
Sicily. Ferres, prater of that island, takes from 
him a golden candelabrum, designed for the Capi- 
tol. Antiochus, surnamed Asiaticus, after hav- 
ing reigned four years over part of Syria, is dis- 
possessed'' of his dominions by Pompey, who re- 
duces Syria into a province y the Roman empire. 
Troubles in Judaa, and Egypt. The Alexandri- 
ans expel Alexan^r their king, and set Ptolemy 
Auktes on the throne in his stead. Akxander, at 
his death, makes the Roman people his heirs. In 
consequence, some years after, they order Ptolemy 
king of Cyprus, brother of Auktes, to be de- 
posed, confiscate his property, and seize that 
island. The cekbrated Cato is charged with this 
Commission. 

'Some * troubles which happened in Egypt, oc- 
3931. casioned by the disgust taken against Alexander, 
Ant. J.C. made Selene, the sister of Lathyrus, conceive 
thoughts of pretending to the crown. She sent her 
two sons, Antiochus Asiaticus and Seleucus, whom 
she had by Antiochus Eusebes, to Rome, to solicit 
the senate in her behalf. The important affairs 
which then employed Rome, at that time engaged in a 
war with Mithridates, and perhaps the motives of 
policy, from which she had hitherto always opposed 
the kings who were desirous of joining the forces of 


* Cic. vi. in Ver. Orat. n. 61 — 67. 

^ Reges Syria, regis Antiochi film pueros, scitis Roma nuper 
fuisse : qui venerant, non propier ^ia regnum, nam id sine control . 
versid i^tinehant, ut h patre et d majoribus acceperant ; sed reg- 
num Mgypti ad se et ad Selenem matrem suampertineie arbitra- 
bantur. Hi, postquam temporibus populi Romani exclusiyper skua- 
turn agere qua voluerant non poiuerunt, in Syriam, in regnum patrium 
prqfecti sunu 
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Egypt with those of Syria, prevented the princes from 
obtaining what tliey demanded. After a residence of 
two years in Rome, and iiieffectoal solicitations, they 
set ont upon their return into their own kingdom. 

The eldest, * called Antiochns, resolved to pass 
through Sicily. He experienced an insult tl)ere, 
which is hardly credible, and shews how much Rome 
was corrupted in the times we speak of; to what an 
excess the avarice of the magistrates, sent into the 
provinces, had risen ; and what horrid fapine they 
committed wdth impunity, in the sight and with the 
knowledge of the whole world. • 

Verres f was at that time praetor hi Sicily. As 
soon as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at 
Syracuse, as he had reason to believe, and had been 
told, that that prince had abundance of rare and [tre- 
cious things with him, he judged his arrival a kind of 
rich inheritance fallen to him. He began by sending 
Antiochus presents considerable enough, consisting 
in provisions of wine, oil, and corn. He then in- 
vited him to supper. The hall was magnificently 
adorned. 'J he tables were set off with all his vessels 
of the most excellent workmanship, ot which he had 
a great numlier. The feast was sumptuous and deli- 
cate, for lie had taken care that nothing should be 
wanting to make it so. In a word, the king with- 
drew, well convinced of t^e praetor's magnificence, 
and still better satisfied with tfie honourable reception 
he had given him. 

Eorum alter, qui Antiochus vocatwr, iter per SicUiam facere 
voluit. 

f Itaquc isto (Ferre) prcetore vaiit Syracusas. Hk Ferrott 
hcerediiatem sibi venisse arbitratus e*st, quod in ejus return ac nm* 
nus venerai is, quern iste et avdierat muUa secum praclara habere, 
et suspkabatur. Mittit hojnini jnunera satis targa : hoc ad usum 
dwttesHcum, vini,. olei, quod visum erat, etiam tritici quod satis 
esset. Deinde ipsum regent ad cccnum invitat Exomat amplt 
tnagnificeque triclinium, Expmit ea, quibus almndabat, p/urima ac 
ptdcheniim vasa arsientea, , . . Omnifms curat rebus instructum et 
paralum ut sit convivium, Quid muUaf Hex ita discessit, ut H 
istum copiosi amatum, ct se hanorijki acceptmi arbitraretur. 
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He* invites Verres to supper in his turn; ex- 
poses allchis riches, a vast quantity of silver plate, and 
not a few cups of gold ■ set with jewels, after the 
custom of kings, especial! v those of Syria. There 
was among the rest a' very large vessel for wine, 
made out of one precious stone. Verres takes each 
of these vessels into his hand one after the other, 
praises and admires them, while the king rejoices that 
the praitor of the Roman people is so well pleased 
with his enfertainment. 

On retiring from this entertainment, 'f the latter 
had no other thoughts, as the sequel sufficiently shewed, 
than how to rifle Antiochus, and send him away fleeced 
and plundered of all his rich effects. He sent to desire 
that he would let him have the finest of the vessels he 
had seen at his house, under pretence of shewing them 
to hiS' workmen. The prince, whodid notknow Verres, 
complied without difficulty or suspicion. The prtetor 
sent again to desire that he would lend him the beau- 
tiful vessel made of a single precious stone, that he 
might examine it more attentively, as he said. The 
king sent him that also. 

But to crown alf, J the kings of Syria, of whom we 
are speaking, had carried a candelabrum with them to 

* Vocat ad caenam deinde ipse pratorem. Exponit suas copias 
omnes : multum argentum, non pauca etiam pocula ex auro, quce, ut 
mos est regius et marim'^ in Syria, gerhmis erant dutincta ciarissi^ 
mis, Erat etiam vas vinar^uin ex und gemmd pergrtindi. — Iste 
mumquodque vas in nianus sumere, laudare, mirari, Rex gaudtre 
prcetori popidi Romani satis jueundum et gratum illud esse convivium, 
f Posted qudm inde discessvm est, cogitate iste nihil aliud, quod 
ipsa res declaravit, nisi quemadmodum regem ex provincid spoliatum 
expilatumque dimitteret, Mittit 9ogaium vasa ea, quce pulcherrima 
apud ilium vidtrat: ait se suis ccelutorihus velle ostendere, Rex, 
qui istum non nosset, sine ulld* suspicione lihentissimi dedit, Mit^ 
tit etiam trullam gemmeam rogatum : velle se earn diligentius con- 
si4crare. Ea quoque mittitur, 

J Nunc reliquum, judices, attendite — Candelabrum i gemmis cla- 
rimmis, opere mirahiii perjectum, regeshi,quos dico, Roniamcum at^ 
tufissent, ut in Capiiolio ponerent; quhd nondum etiam perfectum 
tgmplum offenderant,neque ponere, neque vulgd ostendere ac pro- 
voluerunt} ut et magnificentius videretur, cum suo tmp&re in 
selld Jovis.Opt, Max, poneretur, et clarius, ci^ pulchritudo tyus re- 
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Rome, of singular beauty, as well from the precious 
stones with which it was adorned, as its exquisite 
workmanship. With this they intendedf to adorn 
the Capitol, which had been burnt during the wars 
between Marius and Sylla, -and was then rebuilding. 
But that edifice not being finished, they would not 
leave it behind them, nor suffer any body to have a 
sight of it ; in order that when it should appear, at a 
proper time in the temple of Jupiter, the surprise 
might add to the admiration of it, a»d the charm 
of novelty give new. splendor to the present. They 
therefore chose to carry it ba^k into Syria, resolving 
to send ambassadors to offer this rare and magnifi- 
cent gift, amongst many others, to the god, when they 
should know that his statue was set up in the temple. 

* Verres was informed of all this by some means 
or other : for the prince had taken care to keep the 
candelabrum concealed ; not that he feared or sus- 
pected any thing, but that few people might see it be- 
fore it was exposed to the public view of the Romans, 
The prastor demanded it of the king, and earnestly 


cens ad oculos hominum atque mtegra ^perveniret, Statuerunt id 
secum in Syriam reportare, ut, cum audissent simulacrum Jovis Opt, 
Max. dedicatum, legatos mitterent, qui cum ccBteris rebus illud quoque 
eximium atque pulcherrimum donum in CapitoUum affeirent. 

* Pervenit res ad istiiis aures nescio quomodo. T^am rex id celatum 
voluerat : non quo quidquam jpetuerat aut suspicaretur, sed ut ne 
multi illud ante perciperent oculis, quhn populus Romanus. Iste 
petit dregCt et cum plurimis verbis rogaty uti ad semittat: cupere 
se dicit inspicere, neque se aliis vidmd f potestatem esse facturum, 
Antiochus, qui animo et puerili esset et regio, nihil de istius improbU 
late suspicatus est. Imperat suis, ut id in prcetorium involutum qudm 
occultissime deferrent. Smo posteaquam attulerunt, involucrisque 
rejectis cmstituerunt, iste clamare ceepit, dignam rent esse regno 
^ricE, dignam regio munere, dignam Capitolio. Etenim eras eo 
splendore, qui ex clarissimis et plurimis gemmis esse debebat : ed va^ 
rietate opcrurn, ut arscertare videretur cum copid; ed magnitudine, 
ut intelligi posset, nm ad hominum apparatmn, sed ad amplissimi 
templi ornamentum, esse fa(;tfm. ^uod cum satis jam perspexisse 
' videretur, toller e incipiunt ut referrcnt. Iste ait se velle illud etium 
atque etiam consider ar^: nequnquam se esse satiatum. Jubet illos 
discedere, et candelabrum rclinquere. Sic illi turn inanes ad Antio- 
chum revertuntur. 
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entreated him to send it him, expressing a great de- 
sire to examine it, and promising to let nobody else 
see it. The young prince, with the candour and sim- 
plicity of whose youth the noble sentiments of bis 
birth were united, was far from suspecting any bad 
design. He ordered his officers to carry the candela- 
brum secretly to Verres, well covered from sight 
which was done accotdingly. As soon as the wrap- 
pers were taken off, and the praetor beheld it, he cried 
out. This is 8 present worthy of a prince, worthy of a 
king of Syria ; worthy of the C^apitol. For it vvas 
amazingly splendid, from the quantity of fine jewels 
witli which it was adorned, and the variety of the 
workmanship, in which art seemed to vie with the 
materials ; and at the same time of so large a size, 
that it was easy to distinguish it was not intended to 
be used in the palaces of men, but to adorn a vast 
and superb temple. The officers of Antiochus, hav- 
ing given the praetor full time to consider it, prepared 
to carry it back ; but were told by him, that he would 
exaipine it more at his leisure, and that his curiosity 
was not yet sufficiently gratified. He then bade 
them go home, and leave the candelabrum with him. 
They accordingly returned without it. 

The * king was not alarmed at first, and had no 
suspicion : — one day, two days, several days passed, 
and the candelabrum was not brought home. The 
prince therefore sent to demand it of the prsetor, who 
put it off till the next day ; but it was not returned 

* Rex prirndnihilmetuere, nihil suspicarL Dies unus, alter, phtres : 
non referri.- Turn mittit rex ad istum, si sibi videatur, set reddat. 
Jubet iste posteriils ad se reverti. Mifum illi videri. Mittit itertm : 
non redditur. Ipse hominem appellat : rogat ut reddat. Os hominis 
insigaemque impudentiam cognoscite. Quod sciret, quodque ex ipso 
rege audisset, tn Capifolio esse ponendum ; quod Javi Opt, Max. 
quod populo Rom. servari videret, id sibi ut donaret, rogare et ve- 
hemeU^petere eeepit. Cdm ille se religione Jovis Capitolini et homi- 
mm existimaiione impediri diceret, quod multee nationes testes esilmt 
illius operis ac muneris : iste hondni minari acerrimi cexjdt, Ubi 
videt eum nihiio magis minis qudm precibus permoveri, repentf. homi- 
nem lie promncid Jubet ante noctem discedere. Ait se comperitte, em 
ejtis regno piratas in Siciliam esse venturos. 
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then. At length he applied in person to him, and 
prayed him to restore *it. Who would believe it ? 
That very candelabrum, which, he knew from the 
prince himself, was to be set up in the Capitol, and 
designed for the great Jupiter and the Roman peo- 
ple, Verres earnestly entreated the prince to give 
him. Antiochus excusing himself, both from the 
vow he had made to consecrate it to Jupiter, and the 
judgment which the many nations that had witnessed 
the progress of the workmanship of it, and knew for 
whom it was designed, would pass upon such an 
action ; the praetor began to» threaten him in the 
sharpest terms ; but when he saw hiS menaces had 
no more effect than his entreaties, he ordered the 
prince to quit his province before night ; and al- 
leged for his reason, that he had received advice 
from good hands that pirates from Syria were about 
to land in Sicily. 

The * king upon that withdrew to the public 
square, and, with tears in his eyes, declared with a 
loud voice, in a numerous assembly of the Syracu- 
sans, calling the gods and men to witness, that 
Verres had taken from him a candelabrum of gold, 
enriched with precious stones, which was to have been 
placed in the Capitol, to be a monument in that 
august temple of his alliance and amity with the 
Roman people. That he cared little, and did not 
complain, for the otlier vessels of gold and the 
jewels which Verres had got fron»,him ; but that to 
see that candelabrum taken from him by violence, 
was a misfortune and an affront that made him in- 

t 

* Rex fnaximo conventu Syracus^s, inforo, Jiens, deos hominesque 
contestans, clamare ewpit, candelabrum factum e gemmis, quod in 
Capitolium missurus esset, quod in templo elarissimop populo Rom. 
monumentum sua societatis andciiiaque esse voluissett id sibi C. 
rem abstulisse. De ceeter is (^ribus ex auro et gemTnis, qua sua penes 
ilium essent, se non luhorare : hoc sibi eripi miserum esse et indignum. 
Id etsi anteajamp mente et cogitatione sudfiatrisque sui, consecratum 
esset : tamen tim se in illo concentu civium Romanorwn dare^ da* 
narcp ddcare, consecrare, Jooi Opt, Max, teskmque ipmm Jovem me 
uoluntatis ac reUgionis adhibere. 
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consolable. That though by bis intention, and that 
of his brother, that candelabrum was already conse- 
crated to Jupiter; however, he offered, presented, 
decbcated, and consecrated it again to that god, in 
the presence of the Roman citizens, who heard him, 
and called Jupiter to witness to the sentiments of his 
Jieart, and the piety of his intentions. 

A. M. Antiochus Asiaticus, being returned into Asia, soon 
after ascended the throne : he reigned over part of 
"^"e^.'^the country 'for tlie space of four years. Pompey 
deprived him of his kingdom difring the war against 
Mithridates, and reduced Syria into a province of the 
Roman empire. 

What must foreign nations think, and how odious 
must the name of Roman be to them, when they 
heard it told, that in a Roman province a king had 
been so grossly injured by the praetor himself; a 
guest plundered, an ally and friend of the Roman 
people driven away with the highest indignity and 
violence ! And what Cicero reproaches Verres with 
in this place, was not peculiar to him ; it was the 
crime of almost al| the magistrates sent by Rome 
into the provinces ; a crime which the senate and 
people seemed to approve, and of which they made 
themselves equally guilty by their weak and abject 
connivance. “We * have seen for several years,” 
says the same Cicero, in another of his Orations 
against Verres, “ and have suffered in silence the 
“wealth of all nations to be transferred into the 
“ hands of a few private persons. Athens, Perga- 
“ mus, Cyzicum, Miletus, Chios, Samos, in short, 
“ all Asia, Achaia, Greece,' Sicily, are now inclosed 

Patiiim multos jam annos et silenm, cum videamw ad paucos 
homines omnes omnium nationum pecuniae pervenitse. Quod eo mams 
ferre eequo atdmo atque cancedere videmur, quia nemo istorum du- 
simulat, nemo kborat, ut obscura sua cupiditas esse videatur. Vbt 
p'ecumas exterarum nationum esse arbitramini, quibus nunc omnes 
‘egent, cum Athenas, Perganum, Cyzicum, Miletum, Ckium, Samum, 
totmi denuiue Asiam, Achaiam, Graciam, Skilium.jam inpaucis 
niUis inclutas esse vidsatis. Cic. in Ver. ult. d« Suppl. n. 125, 1 25. 
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“ in some of the coui^ry houses of those rich and 
“ unjust plunderers, whilst money is universally a 
“ prodigious rarity every where else. And we have 
“ just reason to believe, that we ourselves connive at 
“ all these flagrant and terrible disorders, since those 
“ who commit, take no manner of pains to conceal 
“ them, nor to hide their thefts and depredations 
“ from the eyes and knowledge of the public.” 

Such was Rome at the time we nt^w speak of, 

.which soon occasioned its ruin, and the loss of its 
liberty. And, in my opinion, to consider in this 
manner the failings and vices ftiat prevail in a state, 
to examine their causes and effects, to enter thus into 
men’s most secret retirements, (if I may use that ex- 
pression,) to study closely the characters and dispo- 
sitions of those who govern, is a much more import- 
ant part of history, than that which only treats of 
sieges, battles, and conquests : to which, however, 
we must return. 

The reign of Alexander Jannaeus in Judaea had 
always been involved in troubles, and seditions, oc- 
casioned by the powerful faction of the Pharisees, 
that continually opposed him, because he was not of 
a disposition to suffer himself to be governed by them. 

His death " did not put an end to those disorders. Alex- a. M. 
andra, his wife, was appointed supreme adrninistra- 3925. 
trix of the nation accordihg to the king’s last will. She 
caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be acknowledged ■ 
high-priest. The Pharisees continually persisted in 
persecuting those who had been their enemies in 
the late reign. That prjpcess, at her death, had ap- a. M. 
pointed Hyrcanus her sole heir ; but Aristobulus, his 3934. ^ 
younger brother, had the Strongest party, and took^"!^^^’^' 
his place. 

Nothing * but troubles and violent agitations were a. M. 

to be seen on all sides. In Egypt, the Alexandrians, 3939. 

Ant. J. C, 

• Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 23, 24*. & de Bell. Judaic, i. 4. &c. 

* Sueton. in Jul. Caes. c. xi. Trogus in Prol. xxxix. Appian. 
in Mithridat. p. 251. 
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weary of their king Alexander, took up arms and 
expelled ♦him, and called in Ptolemy Auletes. 
He was a bastard of Lathyrus, who never had 
a legitimate son. He was surnamed Auletes, that 
is to say, “ the player upon the flute,” because 
he valued himself so much upon playing well upon 
that instrument, that he disputed the prize of it 
in the public games. Alexander, being driven out 
in this manper, went to Pompey, who was then in 
the neighbourhood, to demand aid of him ; Pom- 
pey would not interfere in his affairs, because they 
were foreign to his fiommission. That prince re- 
tired to Tyre, to wait there a more favourable con- 
juncture. 

But none offered, and he died there some time 
after. Before his death he made a will, by which he 
declared the Roman people his heirs. The succes- 
sion was important, and included all the dominions 
Alexander had possessed, and to which he had re- 
tained a lawful right, of which the violence he had sus- 
tained could not deprive him. The affair was taken 
into consideration by the senate. Some were of opi- 
nion that it was necessary to take possession of Egypt, 
and of the island of Cyprus, of which the testator 
bad been sovereign, and which he had bequeathed 
in favour of the Roman people. The majority of 
the senators did not approvfe this advice. They had 
very lately taken possession of Bitbynia, which bad 
been left them by^the will of Nicomedes ; and of 
Cyrenaioa and Libya, which bad been also given 
tbw by that of Apion; apd they had reduced all 
those countries into Roman provinces. They were 
afraid, that if they also accepted Egypt and tlie 
isle of Cyprus in virtue of a like donation, that 
th^r facility in accumulating provinces upon pro- 
vinces* might alienate men’s minds from them, and 
indicate and express too clearly a fixed design to 
engross in the same manner all other states, They 


Cicer. Oral, ii. in Rullum. n. 41— 4t. 
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believed, besides, that Jhis enterprise might involve 
them in another war, which would embarrass them 
very much, whilst they had that with Mithridates 
upon their hands. So that they contented them- 
selves for the present with causing all the effects 
which Alexander had at his death to be brought 
from Tyre, and did not meddle with the rest of his 
estates. This proceeding sufficiently implied, that 
they did not renounce the will, as the sequel will fully 
.explain. 

This is the fourth ‘example of dominions left to the 
Roman people by will ; a ver/ singular custom, and 
almost unheard-of in all other history, which un- 
doubtedly does great honour to those in whose favour 
it was established. The usual methods of extend- 
ing the bounds of a state, are war, victory, and con- 
quest. But with what enormous injustice and vio- 
lence are those methods attended, and how much de- 
vastation and blood must it cost to subject a country 
by force of arms.? In this there is nothing cruel and 
inhuman, and neither tears nor blood are shed. It 
is a pacific and legitimate increase of power, the sim- 
ple acceptance of a voluntary gift. Subjection here 
has nothing of violence to enforce it, and proceeds 
from the heart. 

There is another sort of violence, which has 
neither the name nor a|9pearance of being so, but it 
is no less dangerous on that account ; I mean seduc* 
tion ; when, to obtain the suffrages of a people, un- 
dermining arts, indirect means, secret artifices, and 
great donations of mon^y, are employed to corrupt 
the fidelity of the persons of the highest credit and 
authority in states and kingdoms, and events are 
influenced, in which the principal agents act at a 
distance, and do not seem to have any share. In 
this we now speak of, there was no visible trace of a 
policy so common with princes, and which, so far 
from making any scruple of it, they imagine for their 
glory. 
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Attalus, who was I am not mistaken, 

that a(^)oinled the Rbmahi people bis heirs, had not 
engaged in any strict union with that republic during 
the stiort time he reigned. As for Ptolemy Apbn, 
kiogvof Gyrenaica, the Romans, far from using any 
arts to attain the succession to bis dominions, re* 
nounced itj left the people in the full enjoyment of 
their liberty, and would oot accept the inheritance 
afterwards^ tijlthey were in -some measure obliged to 
it against their will. It does not appear that they . 
employed any solicitations, either public or private, 
towards Nicomedes Ifing of Bithynia, or Ptolemy 
Alexander king of Egypt. 

What motives then induced these princes to act 
in this manner? First, gratitude: the house of 
Attains was indebted for all its splendor to the 
Romans ; Nicomedes had beed defended by them 
against Mithridates : and next, love for their people, 
the desire of procuring a lasting tranquillity for them, 
and the. idea they entertained of the wisdom, justice, 
and moderation of the Roman people. They died 
wiftiout children or Jawful succe'ssSrs; for bastards 
were not looked upon as such. They had only in 
view the future divisions and civil wars that might 
arise about the choice of a king, of which Egypt 
and Syrk supplied them with dreadful exaipples. 
Hkey saw with their own e^es the tranquillity and 
happiness enjoyed by many cities and nations under 
the shelter and protection of the Roman people. 

. . A prince, in the situation of which we speak, bad 
but tfaree^things to choose : ejther to leave his throne 
to the ambition , of the grandees of his kingdom ; to 
restore to bis subjects their entire liberty, by insti- 
tnting repuhlkain government ; or to give his king* 
dekn to the Romans. 

;; cbmee undoubtedly exposed the king* 

dam(lo,Jdl).the Eorrors of a civil war, which the 
Actions wpd jealousies of the great would nok.&ii to 
PSCHe, ayad continue with beat and fury: and the 
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prince’s bve ior his subjects induced him to spate 
them misibrtunes as fetal as the^ irould be inevitable. 

The execution of the second choice was impracd* 
cable. There are many nations, whose genius, man- 
ners, characters, and habit of living, do not admit 
their being formed into republics. They are not 
capable of that uniform equality, that dependence 
upon mute laws, which do not make -an impression 
on their senses. They are made for monarchy ; and 
.every other kind of govern|^nt is incompatible with 
the natural frame oftheir minds. Cyrenaica, which 
has a share in the present question, is ^ proof of this ; 
and all ages and climates supply us with examples of 
the same kind. 

A prince therefore, at his death, could not do more 
wisely than to leave his subjects the alliance and pro- 
tection of a people, feared and respected by the whole 
universe, and therefore capable of defending them 
from the unjust and violent attempts of their neigh- 
bours. How many civil divisions, and bloody dis- 
cords, did he spare them by this kind of testamentary 
disposition? This appears from the example of 
Cyrenaica. The Romans, out of a noble disinterest- 
edness, having refused the legacy which the king 
had bequeathed to them at his death, that unhappy 
kingdom, abandoned to liberty and its own will, gives 
itself up to cabals and iiftrigues. Torn by a thousand 
factions, exasperated almost to madness against each 
Other, and, in a word, become Itke a ship without a 
pilot in the midst of the most violent storms, it suf- 
fered many years tbe.mQH incredible calamities; the 
only remedy of which was to praypand in sonie man- 
ner to force, the Romans t6 vouchsafe to take the go- 
vernment of it upon themselves. 

Besides this, a prince by such conduct did no 
more than prevet^ and that advantageously for his 
people; what must necessarily have happened sooner 
OF feter.. Was there any city or state capable of 
making bead a^iiist ^e Romans? Could it be ex- 
pected, that a kingdom, especially when the royal 
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war extbet, ooub aufipDit itsdl, and its inde- 
pnodBacej* loi^ i^aHtst tbem ? There was ah inerita- 
bb .nocesskjr, thoreforei hr its felling into the hands 
o£ that people ; and fear that reason it- was highly eon- 
sistent with prudence to soiften the yoke by a volun- 
tary sul^ectioB. For . they made a great difference 
between dtose nations who submitted to them freely, 
as to feiends and protectors, and those who> only 
yielded to th^m out of force, after a long and obstinate 
resistaiKh, and being comjpelled, by reiterated defeats, . 
to give way at last to a conqueror. We have seen 
with what sevprity tfie Macedonians, at least the 
principb persons aS the nation, and after them the 
Achseans, were treated ; especially during the first 
years of their sobjection. 

The other nadems suffered nothing of that kind ; 
and, generally speaking, of all foreign yokes none 
evear was lighter than that of the Romans. Scarce 
could ha weight be. perceived by those who bore it. 
The subjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even 
under the emperors themselves, was rather a mem 
to ensure the puUie tranquillity, than a servitude 
heavy upon private persons, and prejudicial to so- 
rioty. Most of the cities were governed by their 
ancieot laws, had always their own magistrates, and 
wanted very little of enjoying endre liberty. They 
were by that means secureft from all tbe inconve- 
nienees. and misftutunes of war with thmr neigh- 
boors,^ which had sb and so cruelly distressed 
the republic of Greece in the times of tbrir ancestors. 
So that the Greeks seeme^ to be great gainers in 
raoBoming themselves from foese inconveniences by 
some diadnntipn of their liberty. 

It' is true, the provinces sometimes suffoed very 
ranch from the avariosi of their governors. But those 
were ismiy tianaient evils, whidi had no long effect^ 
aod to whids: foe goodness and justice of a w<nrtl^ 
auceesaar appiimt a specify redress; and which, after 
alt, were nek oompadrable to foe dwaidBts with which 
foe wass of foe Afoeehms, Thebans, and Lacedo- 
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moniana, against each qther, wore attended ; and ^ 
less to thh violences and ravages occasioned in many 
cities and states, by the insatiable avarice and barba* 
rous cruelty of tyrants. 

An evident proc^ of tlie wisdom of the plan adopted 
by princes, of leaving tlieir dooiioions to the Romans 
after their death, is, that their people never exclaimed 
against that disposition, nor proceeded to any revolt 
of their own accord, to prevent its taking effect. 

. I do not pretend to exculpate the Romans entirely 
in this place, nor *to justify their conduct in all 
things. I have sufficiently affimad verted upon the 
interested views and political motives which influen* 
ced their actions. I only say, thattlie Roman govern- 
ment, especially with regard to those who submitted 
voluntarily to them, was gentle, humane, equitable, 
advantageous to the people, and the source of their 
peace and tranquillity. There were indeed some in- 
dividual oppressors, who made the Roman people au- 
thorize the most flagrant injustice, of which we shall 
soon see an example : but there was always in that 
republic a considerable nurobes of citizens, zealous 
for the public good, who rose up against those vio- 
lences, and declared loudly for justice. This, how- 
ever, was not tbe.case in the affair of Cyprus, wluch it 
is now time to relate. 

* Clodius, who commlnded a small fleet near Cili- 
cia, was defeated awd taken prisoner 1^ the pirates of 
that coast, against whom he had tleen sent He caused 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus, brother of Ptoleaiy Aule- 
les, to be desired in ^jiame to send him money to 
pay his ransom. That prince, who was a kind of 
prodigy in point of avarkei sent him only two talents. 

. The pirates chose rather to release Clodius ,witliOut 
ransom, than to take so small a one. 

His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on A. M. 
that king as soon as possible. He bad found means j 
to get himself clect^ tribune of the people; an jg. 


• Strab. 1. xiv. p. Wi. 
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important office, which gave |)iin great pOwcr. Clo^ 
dius made use of it for the. destruction of his enemy. 
Hp pretended that that prince had no fight to the 
kfngdoin of Cyprus, which had beenleft to the Roman 
p^ple by the will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. 
It was determined, in consequence, that the kingdom 
of Egypt, and that of Cyprus, which depended on it, 
appertained to the Rom&ns in virtue of that donation ; 
and ClodioSf accordingly obtained an order of the 
prople to seize the kingdom of Cyprus, to depose . 
Ptolemy, and to confiscate all his effects. To put so 
unjust an orde^ in execution, he had sufficient influ- 
ence and address to cause the justest of all the Ro- 
rnapf'to be elected, I mean Cato, whom he • removed 
from the republic, under the pretext of so honourable 
a commission, tlmt he might not find in Ifim an ob- 
stiq^ to the violent and criminal designs which he was 
mediteting. Cato was therefore sent into the isle of 
CyptiiB, to deprive a prince of bis kingdom, who well 
dmerved that disgrace, says an historian, for bis many 
iaiRi|ularities ; as if a man’s vices sufficiently author- 
izw the seizure of all his property. 

Cato,* upon his arrival at Rhodes, sent to bid 
Ptolemy retire peaceably; and promised him, if he 
complied, to procure him the high-priesthood of the 
temple of Venus at Paphos, the revenues of which 
were sufficiedtly considerable to enable him to subsist 
honoutably. Ptolemy rejected that proposal. He 
was not, however, hi a condition to defend himself 
against the power of the Romans; but could not 
resolve, after having worn ^ crown so long, to live 
as a private person. Determined therefore to end 
his life and reign together,” embarked with all bis 
tceasuresi and put to sea. His design was to have 


• Plut. ip Csto. p. 778. 

* P. ijt tenatu iononficentutimo titulo M. Ct^onem 

A rep. riUgaiit. Siuippe legm tviit, ut is—mtteret^ ln iiiiidm 
QfpnHR, ad ipoliandm regeo Ptdlenuem, otmitu morm vitiis tam 
ammeHam miritum. Viul. Paterc. 1. ii. c. Ss. 
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boles bored in tbe bottom of bis .ship, that it might 
sink ivitb'bim and all hl^ riches. But wheq be came 
to tbe execution of his purpose, though he persisted 
constantly in tbe resolution of dying himself, he had 
not courage to include his innocent and well-beloved 
treasures in his ruin ; and thereby * shewed that he 
loved them better than he did himself : — king of 
Cyprus indeed in title, but in fact, the mean slave 
of his money. He returned to shore, and replaced 
his gold in his magazines, after which *he poisoned 
‘himself, and left the whole to his enemies. Cato 
carried those treasures the folfewing year to Rome. 
The sum was so large that in the greatest triumphs 
the like had scarce ever been laid up in the public 
treasury. Plutarch makes it amount to almost seven 
thousand talents (one million and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling). Cato caused all Ptolemy’s pre- 
cious effects and furniture to be sold publicly ; re- 
serving to himself only a picture of Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoics, the sentiments of which sect he fol- 
lowed. 

The Roman people here throw off the mask, and 
shew themselves not such as they had been in the 
glorious ages of the republic, full of contempt for 
riches and of esteem for poverty, but such as they 
were become, after that gold and silver bad entered 
Rome in triumph with thsir victorious generals. Ne- 
ver was any thing more capable of disgracing and re- 
proaching the Romans than this last action, f “The 
“ Roman people,” says Cicero, “instead of making 

' Procul dubio kk non poittkit divitiai, sed d dimtiis possessUs 
<st ; titulo rex insula, animo peeunia mmrahile mancipium. ,Val. 
Max. 

t Ptolmeeus rex, si nondvm socius, at non hostis, pacatus, qui- 
etus, fretus imperio p^pulf Rom., regno patemo atque avito, regali 
otio peifruebatur. De hoc nihil cogitante, nihil snspicante, est 
rogahim, ut sedens cwn pUrpurd et sceptro et ilHs insignibus regjis, 
praeowi publico subjicettiur, et imperante popido Rom., qvietim 
vktis hello regil^s regna reddere consuevit, rex am^, nidlS 
ifpurid commemoratd, nullis repetitis rehts, cum bonis omnibus 
publicaretur-^-'^Cpprius miser, qui semper socius, semper amicus 
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“ it tiieir honour, and almost a duty, as formerly, t* 

ie>estat^bh the kings dieirlsnemies whom they had 
'^eooqnered, upon tl^ir throoee, now see a king, 
“ their ally, or at least a constant friend to the re> 
“ pitthlic, who had never done them any wrong, of 
“ whom neitber the senate nor any of our generals 
“ had ever received the least' complaint, who enjoy- 
“ ed the dominione left hhn by his ancestors in tran* 
** ^dShty, plundered on a sodden without any for- 
“ malityi add all his effects sold by auction almost 
“ before his eyes, by order of the same Roman peo- 
“ pie. This,” continoBS Cicero, “^ws other kings, 
“ upon what they are to rely for their security : from 
“ this fatal example they learn, that amongst us, 
“ there needs only the secret intrigue of some sedi- 
“ tious tribune, to deprive them of their thrones, and 
“ to plunder them at the same time o( all their for- 
“ tunes.” 

What I am most amazed at is, that Cato, the just- 
est and most upright man of those Rmes, (but what 
was the most shining virtue and justice of the Pa- 
gans !) should lend his name and service in so notori- 
ous an injnstioe. Cicero, who had reasons for sparing 
hhn, and dared not blame his conduct openly, shews, 
however, io the same Oration which I have now cited, 
but in an artful and delicate loanaer, and under the 
appearance of excusing hka, how much he had dis- 
hoDOored himsdf by actioa. 

During Cato’s -stay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Aoletes, 
kk^of Egypt, and brodier to him: of Cyprus, came 
thither to him. 1 reserve for a following book the 
history of that priiic^ which merits particular atten- 
tion. 

' I 

fiiit ; dc qm iwlla uoauam smpicio durior aut ad ad 

imper(0frm mura$ allata aim^ tst et videns, 

cm $uQ,fubiicaius, Ea our ctUcri r^C9 itahiim esse 

,i ^ hoc illmfitMi exen^b 

mdcQniipet trihnmra a^qfsmsefartmds spoliari (pone) et regno m- 
fi Cic. 0»t pro n, 57 . 
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A HE twenty-first Boole is divided into three articles, 
which are all abridgments : the first, of the history 
of tte Jews, from the reign of Aristobulus to that of 
Herod the Great ; the second, of the history of the 
Parthians, from the establishment of that empire to 
the defeat of Crassus j the third, of the history of 
the Icings of Cappadocia, to the annexing of that 
kingdom to the Roman 'empire. 

ARTICLE I. 

Abridgment the history the Jeers, from Ari- 
stobulus, son f Hyreanus, who first assumed the 
title of tdr^, to the rdgn <f Herod the Great, the 
Idumcean. 


As the history (A the Jews is often hitermixed with 
that of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken 
care, as occasion offer^ to relate tiuwe wcumstan- 
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ces of it which were moat oeeessary and suitable to 
my subject. I shall add here wbat remains of that 
history, to the reign of Herod the Great The histo- 
rian Josephus, who is in every one’s bands, will 
satisfy the laudable curiosity of such as are desirous 
^ being more fully informed. Dean Prideaux, of 
whom 1 have here made much use, may be also con- 
sulted for the same purpose. 

Sect. I. Heign of Aristobujjia the Firsts tvhich 
lasfed two yean. 

A. M. * Hyrcanus, high-priest and prince of the Jews, had 
Anf J*C death. The first was Aristobulys, 

'the second Antigonus, the third Alexander JannauSj 
the fourth’s name is unknown. The fifth was called 
Absalom. 

Aristobjtilus, as the eldest, succeeded his father in 
the high-priesthood and temporal sovereignty. As 
soOn as he saw himself well established, he assumed 
the diadem and, title of king, which none of those who 
had governed Judtea sfoce the Babylonish captivity 
had done besides himself. The circumstances of the 
times seemed favourable for that design. The kings 
of Syrja and Egypt, who were alone capable of op- 
posing it, were weak prii^ces, involved in domestic 
troubles and civil wars, little secure upon the throne, 
and not roaintain^g themselves long in the po^essiqn 
of it. He knew that the Romans were much inclined 
to authorize the dismembering and dividing the do- 
mioioiM of the Grecian, kings, in order to weaken and 
keep ti^m low in comparison with themselVes. Be- 
- aidesi it was natural for Xristobufus to take advantage 
. ^ the Atones and acquisitions ma^e by his anqes- 
tofs, who Itad ^ven an assured and ^uninterrupted 
estal^imieot to the Jewish nation, and enabled it to 
nippdrt^he digaity of a king aratmgst its nd^tbours. 

19, &«, ’ 14 <ie Bell. Jad, h Iv 
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Arktobulus’s nsotber,' in vintM of Hyrcanus^ will, 
pretended to the govdrnmenti but Aristt^bulus was 
tbe strongest, and put her in prison, where be caused 
ho- to Ik starved to death. With respect to his 
brewers, as be very much loved Antigonus the eldest 
of them, he gave him at first a share in the govern- 
ment. He confined the <^her three in prison, and 
kept them there during his life. 

‘ When Aristobulus had fully possessed himself of A. M. 
the authority which his father had enjoyed, he j*’c 

’ ed into a war with the Itursans ; and after having sub- 
jected the greatest part of then, be obliged them to 
embrace Judaism, as Hyreanus had* compelled the 
Idumasans some years before. He gave them the al- 
ternative, either to be circumcised and profess the 
Jewish religion, or to quit , their country and seek a 
settlement elsewhere. They chose to stay, and com- 
ply with what was required of them, and thus were 
incorporated with the Jews, boto as to Ipirituab and 
temporals. This practice became a fundamental 
maxim with the Asmoneans. It shews, that they bad 
not a just idea of religion at that time, which does not 
impose itself by force, and which ought not to be 
received but voluntarily and by persuasion. Itursea, 
which was inhabited by die people in question, form- 
ed part of Coele-syria, on the north-east frontier of 
Israel, between the inheritance of the half tribe of 
Manasseh on the other side of Jordan, and tbe terri- 
tory of Damascus. • 

A distemper obliged Aristobulus to return from 
Iturssa to Jerusalem, and to leave tbe command of 
die army to his brother Antigohas, to make an end of 
the war he had ' begun. The queen and her cabal, 
who asyiqd’ Antigonus the king’s favour, took adv^ 
tage of this illoess, to prejudice the king ^ihst him 
by ^se reports and vHe calumnies. Ant^onus soon 
retold to Jerusalem after the success by which 

Joseph. Andq. aiii. 19. M. de Bel. Jud. i. ?• 
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liim, sent him orders ^ t^ano hhiMelf, iHid cbmo 
(0 lifiU Ob #6t»t 6s itobSlble ; eiooeoivin^, CiMt if he 
r^fi^Od tb Olifeyv It wsls « ^f*60f of OOMe bad d«ei^ ; 
aod kt IbM '«b9e ho g6v« ottleio that lie should be ' 
killed. 'Ibe porsoo sodt by Atfetdbolwi, was gaioed 
by tite 0|y«ebi ^ her etbol, aOfd Mid bmi the erder 
q6ife dffikdotly ; (hot the khig ^esived to eeie hinfi 
arofed as he ires. AetigoMe i«em di- 
ffedt^ to wbH'tts hitrt ; ttod the gdtnrds who 'saw him 
cbtihe iti his IrWs, obeyed their orders, 6nd kitted 
h?». 

Arfsiohokis, haviiig discovered atl tl»t irtid passed, 
ivab keenly afected e4th it, jssed inconsokble for 
his death. Tortoeeted widi teoiorse of eonseiencc 
for this ihorder, add <^hat of his niiother, he led a 
hiiserabie libs, and ^Oixpired tSt felt in a^iih ind 
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tfanquitliiy AS « pri?Ate p«r 80 B> ba graated tMn|,b)g 
&ra)r, abd protactsd'bbn duiifig bis whalA iii}« 

* No more is said of him, than that be gavo^U dfAigi^ 
ter in marria^ to Artatobuiua tjhe yoofigatt son of 
his brother Alexander, and that ha Aervpdhibi agaiast 
this Rooiens.at ti%s siege of Jerusaiem) it) whi^ ha 
was made prisoner fort^rttv^ years after, when 
temple was taken, hy Pnenpey. 

Whilst all tiiis was passpig, the two kipgs of ^ria, 
of whom Orypus wi^ed atAotiocb, a^ 

•of Cyzicum at Damascus, made a ci»o^ war uppp each 
other, although tbey were brotbits. iCjoppa^a, gnd 
Alexander the yotages* of her sooa, r-eigied in S^pt, 
and Ptolemy Lathyros tlie .eldest, w Qypfm* 

.Alexander JmtiMeijs, some time a%r he retor^d 
to Jerusalem, andhadi taken possession of thethrpoe, 
had set a strong army on ieoh wbieh passed dte 
Jordan, and formed dk siege of Gadara. At the end 
of ton months, bavkig made himself master of 
that eity, be took several other Fery strong places, 
skoated also on the pd)er side .of the Jor(^. Ret 
not being sufficiently upon i>ia guard on hIs return, 
he was beaten by ti» enemy, and lost ten thousand 
toen, with all tlm spoils he had taken, and bis.Pwn 
baggage. He returned to Jerusalem io the ^gbegl 
auction dor this loss, mid the shame with whieh it 
was attended. He bad eqien mor^fiqation to see, 
that many people, instmid of lamentinj hk misfor^ 
tone, took a malignant joy in lit,* MQf since the 
qnaecel of Hyreanus with the Pbftidtoes, they .h«d 
abnm^ beanitho enemies of his ihobsesxJmd jsp^ly 
efitli^ Mescander. AAd>«9 tb^j)^ dtawn sJmoet 
the .iiidKtle..peo{^ into K^ir pagty. fbey had ^to 
■tooi^y jpr^ked . ami t^m against 

him, that diaotdew ,aad commotions with 

nUch Ms iW&ofa) fiiga.wae embsoil^t dewed .ftom 

ItafysmuoCk . 

Shia hasj.jwal! M.k was, .hid inot prorept 3 ^ 
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going to seize Raphia and Anthedon, wlien he saw 
the coast qf Gaza without defence, after the departure 
of Lathyrus. 

Those two [)Osts, which were only a few miles 
from Gaza, kept it in a manner blocked up, which 
was what he proposed when he attacked them. He 
had never forgiven the inhabitants ofGaza for calling 
in Lathyrus against him, and giving him troops, 
which had contributed to his gaining the fatal battle 
of the Jordah ; and he earnestly sought all occasions 
to avenge himself upon tliem. » 

As soon as his affaks would permit, he came with 
a numerous arfhy to besiege their city. Apollodorus, 
the goveraor of it, defended the place a whole year 
with a valour and prudence that acquired him great 
reputation. His own brother Lysimachus could not 
see his glory without envy ; and that base passion in- 
duced him to assassinate the governor. That wretch 
afterwards associated with some others as abandoned 
as himself, and surrendered the city to Alexander. 
Upon his entrance, it was thought by his behaviour 
and the orders which he gave, that he intencted to use 
his victory with clemency and moderation. But as 
soon as he saw himself master of all the posts, and 
that there was nothing to oppose him, he let loose his 
soldiers with permission to kill, plunder, and destroy ; 
and immediately all the barbarity that could be ima- 
gined was exercised upon that unfortunate city. The 
pleasure qf revenge cost him very dear. For the in- 
iiabitants of Gaza defended themselves like men in 
despair, and killed almost as many of his people as 
they were themselves. But at length be satiated his 
brutal revenge, and reduced that ancient and famous 
city to a heap of ruins'; after which he refurned to 
Jerusalem. This war employed him a year. 

Some time after the people affronted him in the 
most heinous manner.^ At the feast of tabernacles, 
whilst he Uas in the temple, offering the solemn 

Joseph. Antiq. xiit. 21 . 
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sacrifice, iu quality of high-priest, upon the altar of 
burnt-oflrerings, they threw lemons at his head, calling 
him a thousand injurious names, and amongst the rest 
giving him that of “ Slave a reproach which suffi- 
ciently argued, that they looked upon him as unwor- 
thy of the crown and pontificate. This was a conse- 
quence of what Elea'zar had presumed to advance; 
that the mother of Hyrcanus had been a captive. 

These indignities enraged Alexander tp such a de- 
.gree, that he attacked those insolent people in person, 
at the head of his guards, and killed six thousand of 
them. Seeing how much thetfews vvere disaffected 
towards him, he was afraid to trust his person any 
longer to them, and used foreign troops for his guard, 
whom he caused to come from Pisidia fend Cilicia. 

Of these he formed a body of six thousand men, who 
attended him every where. 

When Alexander saw the storm which had been A. M. 
raised against him a little appeased by the terror of 3910 . 
the revenge he had taken for it, he turned his arms 
against the enemy abroad. After having obtained 
some advantages over them, heffell into an ambus- 
cade, wherein he lost the greatest part of his army, 
and escaped himself with great difficulty. At his re- a. M. 
turn to Jerusalem, the Jews, incensed at this defeat, 3912. 
revolted against him. They flattered themselves, that Ant. J.C. 
they should find him sfl much weakened and de- 
Jected by his late loss, that they should experience no 
difficulty in completing his destrtiction, which they 
had so long desired. Alexander, who wanted neither 
application nor valour, agd who«besides had a more 
than common capacity, soon found troops to oppose 
them. A civil war ensued between him and his sub- 
jects, which continued six years, and occasioned great 
misfortunes to both parties. The rebels were beaten 
and defeated upon many occasions. 

Alexander, having' t^en a city wherein many of A.M. 
them had shut themselves up, carried eight hundred 
of them to Jerusalem, and caused them all to be cru- jg ‘ 
cified in one day. When they were fixed to the cross. 
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be ^Ordered their wives and ^children to be brought 
putj and to havfc dieir throats cut before their faces. 
'I^iin| this cnfd execution, the king regaled his 
wives and concubities in a place from whence they 
saw rM that passed ; and this sight was to him ai^ 
them the principal part of the enftertainment. Horrid 
gratification ! This civil war, during the six years that 
it lasted, had cost the lives of more than fifty thou- 
sand men oi? the side of the rebels. 

Alexander, after having put an end to it, under-, 
Itodk nffliny other foreign expeditions with very great 
bufcc^s. Upon his return to Jerusalem, he aban- 
doned himself to intemperance and excess of nine, 
which brOo^ht a quartan ague upon him, of A^ich 
he died at the end of three years, alter having reigned 
twenty-=seven. 

jY. nx. He left two sons, Hyrcanas wnd Aridtobulus; 
as?*- but hb decreed by his wiH, that Alexandra bis wife 
Ant-J.C.^Qjjj^ the kingdom during 'her life, and 

choose wh&oh of her sons she thduglit fit to succeed 
her. 


SiXT. I'H. Mpi of Alexandra, the -wife of Alex- 
idnder Sannaeus, xvhich Continued nine years. 
iHyncanus her ddkst Sow it high-priest durkig 
tfmttme. 

A. M. » A*CcbRSE)*i5re to ’the 'aftvice of her teshand, Aiexan- 
3926. <6ift)teitted hertwJf jma„'ber dfiklren *to the power 
^78 • ‘r’^lhe 'Pteriwes, deeterhifgto them, that m 'doing so, 

■ ^ oftty JMfted fti eonfefui^y to the fast Will o* her 

%*tbis step 'sltte so .Well condlidted them, 'that, fu^ 
cetting their hatred for Hhe dood, though they <had 
^rtfod it dtfriiSg his 'life as for -as poosible, iihey 
% idh a 'StrddeiB into rcofftid; and ^eneratioh 

am. 'k ite B«». 
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for his memory; and instead of the invective^ and re- 
{iroaches which they had alwikys abundantly vented 
a^inst him, nothing was heard but praises and pa* 
negyrics, wherein they exalted immoderately the 
great actions of Alexander, by which the nation had 
been aggrandized, and its power, honour, and credit, 
much augmented. By this means they brought over 
the people so effectually, whom till then they had 
always irritated against him, that they celebrated hi? 
funeral with greater pomp and magnificence than that 
' of any of his pvedeaessors ; and Alexandra, according 
to the intent of his will, was oonfirmed sovereign ad- 
ministratrix of the nation. We see from hence, 
that a blind and unlimited conformity to the power 
and will of the Pharisees was with them a substitute 
for every kind of merit, and made all failings, and 
even crimes, disappear as effectually as if they had 
never been ; which is very common with those who 
are fond of ruling. 

When that princess saw herself well established, 
she caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be received as 
liigh- priest: he was then near thirty-three years of 
age. According to her promise, she gave the admi- 
nistration of all important affairs to the Pharisees. 

The first thing they did was to repeal the decree, by 
which John Hyrcanus, father of the two la^t kings, 
had abolished all their tsaditional constitutions, which 
were afterwards more generally received than ever. 

They persecuted with great crusty those who had 
declared themselves their enemies in the precedii^ 
reigns, without the queen’s being able to prevent 
them ; because she had tied up her own hands, by 
putting herself into those qf the Pharisees. She had 
seen in her husband’s time what a civil w^ar was, and 
the infinits misfortunes' with which it is attended. 

She was afraid of kindling a new one ; and not know- 
ing any other means to prevent it, than by giving way 
to the violence of those revenge&l and iiwixorable 
men, she believed it necessary Jo suffer a less evil, in 
order to prevent a greater. 
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What we have said upon this head may contribute 
very much, to our having a right notion of the state of 
the Jewish nation, and of the characters of those who 
governed it. 

'' The Pharisees still continued their persecutions 
against those who had opposed them under the late 
king. Tljey made them accountable for all the cruel- 
ties and faults with which they thought proper to 
blacken his memory. They had already god rid of 
many of theif enemies, under this pretext, and in- 
vented every day new articles of accusation to destroy 
those who gave them ncost umbrage amongst such as 
still survived. ' 

The friends and partisans of the late king, seeing 
that there was no end to these persecutions, and that 
their destruction was sworn, assembled at last, and 
came in a body to wait on the. queen, with Aristobu- 
lus, her second son, at their head. They represented 
to her the services they had done the late king ; their 
fidelity and attachment to him in all his wars, and 
all the difficulties in which he had been involved du- 
ring the troubles. That it was very hard at present, 
that under her government, every thing they bad done 
for him should be made criminal, and they should see 
themselves sacrificed to the implacable hatred of their 
enemies, solely for their adherence to herself and her 
family. They implored heii either to put a stop to 
such sort of enquiries} or, if that was not in her power, 
to permit them to retire out of the country, in order 
to seek an asylum elsewhere : at least they begged 
her to put them into garrisoned places, where they 
might find some security against the violence of their 
enemies. , 

The queen was as much affected as it was possible 
to be with the condition she saw them in, and the 
injustice done them. But it was out of her power 
to do for them all she desired ; for she had given 
herself masters, by engaging to take no steps with- 
out Abe consent of the Pharisees. How dangerous 
^ Joseph. Antiq. xiii, 24 ?* & de Bell. Jud. i. 4. 
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is it to invest such people with too much authority ! 

They exclaimed, that It would be putting a stop to 
the course of justice, to suspend the enquiries after 
the culpable ; that such a proceeding was what no 
government ought to suffer, and that therefore they 
never would accede to it. On the other side, the 
queen believed that %he ought not to give her con- 
sent, that the real and faithful friends of her family 
should abandon their country in such a manner; 

^ because she would then lie at the mercy of a turbu- 
Tent faction, withoutfany support, and would have no 
resource in case of necessity. «She resolved therefore 
upon the third point they had proposed to her, and 
dispersed them into places where she had garrisons. 

She found two advantages resulting from that con- 
duct : the first was, that tlieir enemies dared not at- 
tack them in those fortresses', where they would have 
arms in their hands ; and the second, that they would 
always be a body of reserve, upon which she could 
rely upon occasion in case of any rupture. 

Some years after, queen Alexandra fell sick of a A. M. 
very dangerous distemper, whiclj brought her to the * 
point of death. As soon as Aristobulus, her youngest 
son, saw that she could not recover, as he had long 
formed the design of seizing the crow n at her death, 
he stole out of Jerusalem in the night, with only one 
domestic, and w'ent to the places, in which, accord- 
ing to a plan he had given them, the friends of his 
father had been placed iij garrison. He was receiv- 
ed there with open arms, and in fifteen days’ time 
twenty-two of those towns and castles declared for 
him, which put him in possession of almost ail the 
forces of the state. The people as well as the army 
were entirely inclined to declare for him, being weary 
of the cruel administration of the Pharisees, who had 
governed without control under Alexandra, and were 
become insupportable to every one. They came 
therefore in crowds from all quarters to follow the 
standards' of Aristobulus ; in hopes that he would 
abolish the tyranny of the Pharisees, which could 
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not be expected from Hyrcanus his elder brother, 
tt'ho had Jjeen brought up by bis mother in a blind 
submission to that sect : besides which, he bad neither 
the courage nor capacity necessary for so vigorous a 
design ; for he was heavy and indolent, void of acti- 
vity and application, and of a very mean capacity. 

When the Pharisees saw that Aristobulus’s party 
augmented considerably, they went with Hyrcanus 
at their head to represent to the dying queen what 
was going forward, and to demand lier orders and 
assistance. She answered, that* she was no longer 
in a condition to intermeddle in such affairs, and that 
slie left the care of them to the Pharbees. How- 
ever, she appointed Hyrcanus her heir, and expired 
soon after. 

As soon as she was dead, he took possession of the 
throne, and the Pharisees used all their endeavours 
to support him upon it. Wlien Arbtobulus quitted 
Jerusalem, they had caused his wife and children, 
whom he had Idt behind him, to be shut up in the 
casde of * Barb, as hostages against himself. *But 
seeing thb did not, stop him, tlwy rabed an army. 
Aristobulus did the same. A battle near Jericho 
decided the quarrel. Hyrcanus, abandoned by most 
part of his troops, who went over to his brother, was 
obliged to fly to Jerusalem, and to shut himself up in 
the castle of Barb; bb partisans took refuge in tlic 
temple. A short time after they also submitted to 
Arbtobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come to 
a!n accommodation with him. 

t 

Sect. Kiign of Aristobulus IL, which continued 

six years. 

It was agreed by .this accommodation, that Aristo- 
bulus should have the crown and high-priesthood, 

* Afltiq. srir. 1. Bell Jud. i. 4. 

4 Barw was a castle situate upon -a l^igh rock witfcout ihe 
worbs of ib« temple, vriiich vrere mpon tto June rock* 
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ntid that Hyrcanus should resign both to him, and 
content hihiself with a private life, under the pro- 
tection of his brother, and with the enjoyment of 
his fortune. It was not difficult to reconcile him to 
this 5 for he loved quiet and ease above all things. 

Thus he quitted the government, after having pos- 
sessed it three ntontlis. The tyranny of the Pharisees 
ended with his reign, after having greatly distressed 
the Jewish nation from the time of the death of Alex- 
, under Jannaeus. 

The troubles o^ the state were not so soon ap- 
peased : these were occasicmed by J;he ambition of 
Antipas, better known under the name of Antipater, 
father of Herqd. He was by extraction an Idumaean, 
and a Jew by religion, as were all the Idumasans, 
from the time that Hyrcanos had obliged them to 
embrace Judaism. As he had been brought up in 
the court of Alexander Jannreus, and of Alexandra 
his wife, who reigned after him, be had gained an 
ascendant over Iiyrcanus their elder son, with the 
hope of raising himself hy his favour, when he should 
succeed to the crown. ‘'But •when he saw all his A. M". 
tneasures defeated the deposition of Hyrcanus, 
and the coronation of Aristobulus, from whom he ' ' 
had nothing to expect, he employed his whole ad- 
dress and application to replace Hyrcanus upon the 
throne. * 

The 'latter, by his aecret negociations, had at first 
applied to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to 
re-inslafte himseif. After various events, Which I pass 
over to avoid prolixity,, he bad recourse to Pom pey, 

•who, on his return from his expedition against Mifh- 
ridates, was arrived in 'Syria.* He there took cog- 
itiiance tif ftie competition between Hyrcanus and 
Ari^dbofus, ‘who ttpaired thither according to his 
orders. A grestt'namher of Jews went thither also, 
to rOqutist Ihat ‘he would free them from the go- 
Vdrrttnerft of both the one and the other. Theyre- 

‘Joseph. Aiitiq, xiv. 2 — 8. & de^ell. 5ud. i. 5. 

’•’Id.Attfiq. Xb.‘5. Id. de Bell. Jud.'i. 5. 
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presented that they ought not, to be ruled by kings : 
that they had long been accustomed to obey only 
the high-priest, who, without any other title, ad- 
ministered justice according to the laws and consti- 
tutions transmitted down to them from their fore- 
fathers : that the two. brothers w'ere indeed of the 
sacerdotal line j but that they h^id changed the form 
of the government for a new one, which ivould en- 
slave them, if not remedied. 

Hyreanus complained, that Aristobulus had un- 
justly deprived him of his birth’^right, by usurping 
every thing, and leaving him only a sipall estate for 
his subsistence.' He accused him also of practising 
piracy at sea, and of plundering his neighbours by 
land. And to confirm what he alleged against him, 
he produced almost a thousand Jews, the principal 
men of the nation, whom Antipater had brought ex- 
pressly, to support by their testimony what that 
prince had to say against his brother. 

Aristobulus replied to this. That Hyreanus had 
been deposed only for his incapacity : that his sloth 
and indolence rendered him entirely incapable of the 
management of public affairs; that the people de- 
spised him; and that he, (Aristobulus,) had been 
obliged to take the reins of the government into his 
own hands, to prevent them from falling into those 
of strangers. In fine, that h® bore no other title than 
what his father Alexander had done before him. 
And in proof of what he advanced, he produced a 
great number of the young nobility of the country, 
who appeared with all possible splendour and magni- 
ficence. Their superb habits, haughty manners, and 
proud demeanour, did no great service to his cause. 

Pompey heard enough to discern that the conduct 
of Aristobulus was violent and unjust; but would not, 
however, pronounce immediately upon it, lest Ari- 
stobulus, out of resentment, should oppose his de- 
signs against Arabia, which he had much at heart: 
he therefore politely dismissed the two brothers ; 
and told them, that at bis return from reducing 
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Aretas and his Arabians, he should pass through 
Judcea^ and that he would then regulate their affair, 
and settle every thing. 

Aristobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey’s sen- 
timents, set out suddenly from Damascus, without 
paying him the least instance of respect, returned 
into Judasa, armed his subjects, and prepared fora 
vigorous defence. By this conduct, he made Potn- 
pey his mortal enemy. 

Pompey applied himself also in making prepara- 
• tions for the Arabian war. Aretas till then had de- 
spised the Roman arms ; but ^vhen he saw them at 
his door, and that victorious army ready to enter his 
dominions, he sent an embassy to make his submis- 
sion. Pompey, however, advanced as far as Petra, 
his capital, of which he made himself master. Aretas 
was taken in it. Pompey at first kept him under a 
guard, but at length he was released upon accepting 
the conditions imposed on him by the victor, who 
soon after returned to Damascus. 

He was not apprised till then of Aristobulus’s pro- 
ceedings in Judaea. He marched thither with his 
army, and found Aristobulus posted in the castle of 
Alexandrion, which stood upon a high mountain at 
the entrance of the country. This was an extremely 
strong place, built by his father Alexander, who had 
given his name to it. ^ Pompey sent to bid him 
come down to him. Aristobulus was not much in- 
clined to comply, but he at last acceded to the opi- 
nion of those about him, who, dreading a war with 
the Romans, advised him to go. He did so ; and 
after a conversation which turned upon his differ- 
ence with his brother, he returned into his castle. 
He repeated the same vfsit two or three times, in 
hopes by that civility to gain upon Pompey, and in- 
duce him to decide in his favour. But for fear of 
accident, he did not omit to put good garrisons into 
his strong places, and to make all other preparations 
for a vigorous defence, in case Pompey should decide 
against him. Pompey, who had advice of his pro- 
ceedings, the last time he came to him, obliged him 
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to put them all into his bands, bjt way of sequestra' 
tioo, and made him sign orders for that purpose to 
all the confmanders of those places. 

Aristobulus, incensed at the violence which had 
been offered him, as soon as he was released, made 
all haste to Jerusalem, and prepared every thing foir 
tlie war. His resolutions to keep the crown, made 
him tlie sport of two different passions, hope and 
fear. When he saw the least appearance tliat Pom' 
pey would decide in his favour, he made use of all 
the arts of complaisance to incline him to it. When, 
oiii the contrary, he ha^i the least reason to suspect 
that he would declare against him, he observed a 
directly opposite conduct. This was the cause of 
the contrariety visible in the different steps he took 
throughout this affair. 

Pompey followed him close. The .first place 
wdiere he encamped in his way to Jerusalem, was 
Jericho ; there he. received the news of Mithridates’s 
death, as we shall see in the following book. 

He continued his march towards Jerusalem. When 
lie approached, Aristobulus, who began to repent 
of whet lie had don^e, came out to meet bimj and 
endeavoured to bring him to an accommodation, by 
promising an entire submission, and a great sum of 
money to prevent tiie war. Pompey accepted his 
offers, and sent Gabinius, a^t tiie head of a detach- 
ment, to receive the money : but when that lieute- 
nant-general arrived^ at Jerusalem, be found the gates 
shut against him ; and, instead of receiving the mo>- 
ney, be was told from the top of the wallsj tliat 
the cHy would not stand to the agreement. Pompey 
thereupon, not being wil^g that they shoidd de- 
ceive him with impunity, ordered Anstobulus, whom 
he bad kept with hmi, to be put in irons, and ad- 
vanced with has whole army against Jerusalem. The 
city was extramely strong by its eitraitioa .and tiie 
works which had been n^e; and bad it not been 
for the dissensions that prevailed within it, was capar 
Me of making a long defence. 

AristobuluS'S party was for defend in g .tiie jdaee ; 
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especially wheo they saw that Pompey kept their 
king prisoner. But the adherents of Hyreanus were 
determined to open the gates to that general. And 
as the latter were much tlie greater number, the 
other party retired to the mountain of the temple, 
to defend it, and caused the bridges of the ditch 
and valley which stirsounded it, to be broken down. 
Pompey, to whom the city immediately opened its 
gates, resolved to besiege the temple. The place 
held out three whole months, and Avoidd have done 
*so three moi-e, and perhaps obliged the Romans to 
abandon their enterprise, but for the superstitious 
rigour with which the besieged observed the sabbath. 
They believed, indeed, that they might defend them- 
selves when attacked, but not that they might prevent 
the works of the enemy, or make any for themselves. 
The Romans knew how to take advantage of this in- 
action upon the sabbath-days. They did not attack 
the Jews upon them, but filled up >the fosses, made 
tbeir approaches, and fixed tlieir engines without op- 
positiotj. They threw down at length a great tower, 
which carried along with it so great a part of the 
Wall, that the breach was large chough for an assault. 
The place was carried sword ki hand, and a terrible 
idaeghter ensued, in which more dien twelve thousand 
persons were kilted. 

During the whole tumylt, the cries, and disorder of 
this slaughter, history observes that the priests, wiio 
were at that time employed in jjivine service, con- 
tinued it with surprising calmness, notwithstanding 
the rage of their enemies, and their grief to see their 
Mends and relations mtissacred before their eyes. 
Many of them saw their o^n blood mingle with that 
of the socrtfices th^ were offering, and the sword of 
the enemy make themselves the victims of their duty : 
happy, and worthy of being envied, if they had been 
as faithful to the spirit as the letter of it ! 

Pompey, with many of his superior officers, enter- 
ed the temple, and not only into the sanctuary, but 
into the holy of holies, into which, by the law, the 
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high-priest alone was permitted to enter, once a year, 
upon the solemn day of expiation. This was what 
most keenly afflicted the Jews, and enraged that peo- 
ple so bitterly against the Romans. 

Pompey did not touch the treasures of the temple, 
which consiste*d principally in sums that had been 
depsited there by private families for their better 
security. Those sums amounted to two thousand 
* talents in specie, without- reckoning the gold and 
silver vesselsf which were innumerable, and of infinite 
value, fit was not, says Cicero, out of respect for 
the majesty of the Gqd adored in that temple, that 
Pompey behaved in this manner ; for, according to 
him, nothing was more contemptible than the Jewish 
religion, more unworthy the wisdom and grandeur of 
the Romans, nor more opposite to the institutions 
of their ancestors. Pompey in this noble disinterest- 
edness had no other motive, than to deprive malice 
and calumny of all means of attacking his reputation. 
Such were the thoughts of the most learned of the 
Pagans, with respect to the only religion of the true 
God. They blasphemed what they knew not. 

It hath been observed, that till then Pompey had 
been successful in all things, but that after this sacri- 
legious curiosity, his good fortune abandoned him, 
and that the advantage gained over the Jews, was 
his last victory. 

Three handred thopsand pounds sterling. 

t Cn, Pompeius, capUs Hitrosolymit, victor ex iUo fano nihil at- 
t^U. In primii hoc, ut nmka alia, itynenter, quod in tain nifi~ 
ciosd ac mledicd civitate locun seignom obtrectatorum non reliqidt. 
Non enim credo religionem et Judadrm et hostium impedimento prts- 
Monttnimo imperaUin',udpudx)T(mjvmt---i^orum relig}o aacronm 
it tplendore l^us imperii, gravitate nomitm vestri, majorm irutitutis 
edthorrebat. Cic. pro Flac. n. 67—69. 
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Sect. V. Reign of I^p-canus I L, which* continued 
twenty four years. 

IPoMPEY having thus put an end to the war, caused A. M, 
the walls of Jerusaletik to he demolished, re-establish- 
ed Hyrcanus, and sent Aristobulus, with his two 
sons, Alexander and Antigonus, prisoners to Rome. 

He dismembered several cities from Ihe kingdom 
*of Judaea, which he united with the government of 
Syria, imposed a tribute upon hyrcanus, and left the 
administration of alfairs to Antipater, who was at 
the court of Hyrcanus, and one of his principal 
ministers. Alexander made his escape upon the way 
to Rome, and returned into Judaea, where he after- 
wards excited new troubles. 

Hyrcanus finding himself too weak to take the A. M. 
field against him, had recourse to. the arms of the 
Romans. Gabinius, governor of Syria, after having ‘ 
overthrown Alexander in a battle, went to Jerusalem, 
and reinstated Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood." 

He made great alterations in the civil government, 
for instead of monarchical, as it had been, he changed 
it into aristocratical ; but those innovations were but 
of short duration. 

Crassus, upon his march against the Partbians, A. M. 
always intent upon gratifying his insatiable avarice, 
stopped at Jerusalem, where he had been told great 
treasures were laid up. He plundered the temple of 
all the riches in it, which amounted to the sum of ten 
thousand talents ; that is to say, about fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Cassar," after his expeclitiou into Egypt, being A. M. 
arrived in Syria,.,^ntigonus, who bad made his escape 
from Rome with his father Aristobulus, came tp throw ^7 ' 
himself at his feet, begged him to re-establish him 
* 

™ Joseph. Antiq. xir. 10. Id. de Bell, Jud. i. 6. 

■ Joseph. Antiq. ativ. 13. Id. de Bell. Jud. i. 8. 

VOL. VIT. ^ ^ 
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upon the throne of his father, who was lately dead, 
and made great complaints • against Anlipater and 
Hyreanus* Caesar had too great obligations to both, 
to do any thing contrary to their interests ; for, as 
we shall see in the sequel, without the aid he had 
received from them, his expedition into Egypt would 
Ijave miscarried. He decreed 4 hat Hyreanus should 
retain the dignity of high-priest of. Jerusalem, and 
the sovereignty of Judesa, to himself and bis posterity 
after him for ever, and gave Antipater the office of 
procurator of Judsea under Hyscanus, By this de- 
cree, the aristocracy of Gabinius was abolished, and 
the government of Judsua re-established upon the 
ancient footing. 

Antipater caused the* government of Jerusalem to 
be given to Pbasael his eldest son, and that of Galileo 
to Herod his second son. 

A. M. Caesar'’ at Hyreanus’s request, and in consideration 
S960. of the services he had rendered him in Egypt and 
Ant J. C. gyrj permitted him to rebuild the walls of Jerusa* 
lem, which Pompey had caused to be demolished. 
Antipater, without losing time, began the work, and 
the city was soon fdrti^d as it had been before the 
derpolitioD. Caesar was killed this same year. 

During the civil wars, Judaea, as well as all the 
other provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated 
by violent troubles. 

4, Pacorus,* son of Oitxies king of Parthia, had OB' 
3 $td 4 . tered Syria with a powerful army. From thence be 
Ant J.C. jeijt n detachment into Judaea, with orders to place 
Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, upon the throne^ 
who on bis side had also raised troops. Hyreanus, 
and Pbasael, Herod’s brother, upon the proposal of 
an accotiHH^ation, had°tbe imprudence to go to 
the enemy, who seized them and put them in irona. 
Herod escaped from Jerusalem the moment before 
the Parthians entered it to seize him also. 

* Joseph. Antii). xW. 17. Je Bell. Jud. i. 8. f Id, Aiitiq. sir. 1 7. 

^ Joseph. A^k). xiv. 94, 96.° Id, de Bell. Jud. i. U. 
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Having missed Herod, they plundered the city 
and country, placed Antigonus upon the tHVone, and 
delivered Hyrcanus and Phasael in chains into his 
hands. Phasael, who well knew that his death was 
resolved, dashed out his brains against the wall of his 
prison, to avoid the h|ndsof the executioner. As for 
Hyrcanus, his life was granted him ; but to render 
him incapable of the priesthood, Antigonus caused 
his ears to be cjut off : for according to the Levitical 
law,' it was requisite, that the high-priest should be 
perfect in all his members. After having thus muti- 
lated him, he gave him back to the Parthians, that 
they might carry him into the East, from whence 
it would not be possible for him to embroil affairs in 
Judaea. 'He continued a prisoner at Seleucia in 
Babylonia, till the accession of Phraates to the crown, 
who caused his chains to be taken off, and gave him 
entire liberty to see and converse wjth the Jews of 
that country, who were very numerous. They looked 
upon him as their king and high-priest, and raised 
him a revenue sufficient to support his rank with 
splendor. The love of his native* country made him 
forget all those advantages. He returned the year 
following to Jerusalem, whither Herod had invited 
him to come; but some years afterwards he caused him 
to be put to death. 

Herod had at first tak'en refuge in Egypt, from 
whence be went to Rome. Antony was then in the 
high degree of power which the triumvirate had 
given him. He took Herod under his protection, 
and even did more in hi% favour than he expected. 
For instead of what he proposed, which was at most 
to obtain the crown for * Arfitobulus, to whose sister 
Mariamne he had for some time been betrothed, with 
the view only of governing under him, as Antipater 

‘ » Levit. xxi. 16—24. ' Joseph. Anliq. xr. 2. 

• Aristobulus was the sob of Alexandra, Hyreanus’s daugh- 
ter; and his-father was Alexander, son of Aristobulus, brother 
of Hyrcanus; so that the right of bbth brothers to th« crown 
was united in his person. 


2 g2 
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had done under Hyrcanus; ^ntony caused the crow* 
to beconferred upon him, contrary to the usual maxim 
of the Romans in like cases. For it was not their 
custom to violate the rights of the royal houses, 
which acknowledged them for protectors, and to 
give the crown to krangers. Herod was declared 
king of Judsea by the senate, and conducted by the 
consuls to the capitol, where he received the investi- 
ture of the, crown, with the ceremonies usual upon 
such occasions. 

Herod passed only seven days* at Rome in negociat- 
ingthis great %ffair^ahd returned speedily into Judasa. 
He had employed no more time than three months in 
his journeys by sea and land. 


Sect. VI. Rdgn of Antigonus, of only two yean' 
duration. 

A. M. Ix was not so easy for Herod to establish himself 
Anf J^ C possession of the kingdom of Judeea, aa-it 

30 . had been to obtairf his title from the Romans. Aji- 
tigonus was not at all inclined to. resign a throne 
which had cost him so much pains and money to 
acquire. He disputed it with him very vigorously for 
almost two years. 

A. M. * Herod, who during t(ie winter had made great 
3960. preparations for the following campaign, opened it 
AntJ.C. at length with the siege of Jerusalem, which he in- 
vested at the head of a fine and numerous army, 
Antony had given ordeas to Sosius, governor of 
Syria, to use his utmost endeavours to reduce Anti- 
gonus, and to put Herod into full possession of the 
kingdom of Judaea. Whilst the works necessary for 
the siege were carrying on, Herod made a tour to 
Samaria, and at length consummated his marriaga 
with Mariamne. They had been contracted four 
years to each other : but the unforeseen troubles 

' Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 27. !d. de Bell. Jud. i. 1 %. 
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which had befallen him^ had prevented their consutn* 
mating the marriage till then. She was th« daughter 
of Alexander the son of king Aristobulus, and Alex- 
andra the daughter of Hyrcanus the Second, and 
thereby grand-daughter to those two brothers. She 
was a princess of extraordinary beauty and virtue, and 
possessed in an eminent- degree all the other quali- 
ties that adorn the sex. The attachment of the Jews 
to the Asmonaean family, made Herod imagine, that, 

,by espousing her, he should find no difficulty in gain- 
ing their affection, which was one of his reasons for 
consummating his marriage at that timp. 

On his return to Jerusalem, Sosius and he, having 
joined their forces, pressed the siege in concert with 
the utmost vigour, and with a very numerous army, 
which amounted to at least sixty thousand men. The 
place, however, held out against them many months 
with exceeding resolution ; and if the besieged had 
been as expert in the art of war and the defence of 
places, as they were brave and resojute, it would not 
perhaps have been taken. But the Romans, who were 
■ much better skilled in those things than they, carried 
the place at length, after a siege of something more 
than six months. 

The Jews being driven from their posts, the enemy A, M, 
entered on all sides, and made themselves masters- of 3967. 
the city. And to reveille the obstinate resistance ' 
they had made, and the fatigue they had suffered 
during so long and difficult a slfege, they filled all 
quarters of Jerusalem with blood and slaughter, plun- 
dered and destroyed all ^efore them, though Herod 
did his utmost to prevent both the one and the other. 

Antigonus, seeing all wasdost, came and threw him- 
self at the feet of Sosius in the most submissive and 
most abject manner. He was put in chains, and sent 
. to Antony as soon as he arrived at Antioch, He de- 
signed at first to have reserved him for his triumphs 
but Herod, who did not think himself safe as long 
as that remnant of the royaUfamily survived, would 
not let him rest till he had obtained the death of 
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tbai uofortiinftte prince, for which he even gave a 
large sutuiof money.'* He was proceeded against in 
form, Condemned to die, and had the sentence exe- 
cuted upon him in the same manner as. common cri- 
minals, with the rods and axes of the lictor, and was 
fastened to a stake ; a treatment with which the Ro- 
mans had never used any crowned head before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Asmonasans, after a 
duration of a hundred and twenty-nine years, reckoning 
from the beginning of the government of J udas Macca-, 
bmus. Herod entered by this means upon the peace- 
able possession of the 'kingdom of Judaea. 

This singular, extraordinary, and, till then, unex- 
ampled event, by which the sovereign authority over 
the Jews was given to a stranger, an Idumsean, ought 
to have opened their eyes, and rendered them atten- 
tive to a celebrated prophecy, which had foretold it 
in clear terms ; and had given it as the certain mark 
of another event', in which the whole nation was in-' 
terested, which was the perpetual object of their vows 
and hopes, and distinguished tbe^,^by a peculiar 
characteristic from all the other nations of the world, 
that had an equal interest in it, but w ithout know- 
ing or being apprised of it. This was the prophecy 
of Jacob, who at his death foretold to his twelve 
sons, assembled round his bed, what would happen 
in the series of time to thC twelve tribes, of which 
they were the chiefe, and after whom they were 
called. Amongst \he other predictions of that pa- 
triarch concerning the tribe of Judah, there is this 
of which we now speak : “ Jhe 'sceptre shall not de- 
“ part from Judah, nor a law-giver from between bis 
‘ ‘ feet, until Shiloh come, cmd onto him shall the gatber- 
“ ing of the people be.” The sceptre, or rod (for the 
Hebrew signifi^ both), implies here the authority and 
superiority over the otter tribes. 

All the ancient Jews have ex {Gained this prediGtion 

^ Joseph. Antiq. xiv> 27t Plut. m AntcHl, p. 9it, Sion, 
Ous. t, xUx. p, 40S, * Goa xKx. 10, 
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to denote the Messiah: the fact is therefore incontest* 
Able, and is reduced £o two cMcntial points. The 
first is, that as long as the tribe of Judah shall stibsist, 
it shall have pre-eminence and authority over the 
other tribes: the second^ that it shall subsist, and 
form a body of a republic, governed by its laws and 
magistrates, till the Messiah comes. 

The first point is verified in the series of the his- 
tory of the Israelites, wherein tliat pre-eminence of 
, the tribe of Judah appears evidently. * This is not 
the proper place fcfr proofs of this kind ; those who 
would be, more fully informed,in\py consult the expla- 
nation of Genesis lately published. * ‘ 

For the second point> we have only to consider it 
with the least attention. When Herod, the Idumasan, 
and in consequence a stranger, was placed upon the 
thrqne, the autliority and superiority which the 
tribe of Judah had over the other tribes, began to be 
taken from it. This was an indication that the time 
of the Messiah’s coming was not far off. The tribe of 
Judah has no longer the supremacy; it no longer sub- 
sists as a body, from which the magistrates are taken. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the Messiah is come. 
But at what time did that tribe become tike the rest, 
and was confounded with them? In the times of Titus 
and Adrian, who finally exterminated the remnant of 
Judah. It was therefwe before those times that the 
Messiah came. 

How wonderful does God appear in the accom- 
plishment of his prophecies! Would it be making 
a right use of history, not to dwell a few moments 
upon facts like this, when we meet them in the 
course of our, subject ? Herod, reduced to quit Je- 
rusalem, takes refuge at Ronve. He has no thoughts 
of demanding the sovereignty for himself, but for 
another. It was the grossest injustice to give it to a 
stranger, whilst thi^e were princes of the royal family 
in being. It was contrary to the laws, and even coo- 


By F. Babtrty, 'Rtct St. Jacques. 
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trary to the usual practice of the Homans. But 
it bad bejB decreed from all eternity, that Herod 
should be king of the Jews. Heaven and earth should 
sooner pass away, than that decree of Goo not be ful- 
filled. Antony was at Rome, and in possession of 
sovereign power, when Herod arrived there. How 
many events were necessary fo the conducting of 
things to this point ! But is there any thing too hard 
for the Almighty? 


ARTICLE IL 

Abridgment of' the history of the Part Mans, from ‘ 
the establishment of that empire to the dfeat (f 
Crassus, which is related at large. 

The Parthian empire was one of the most powerful 
and most considerable tliat ever was in the East. 
Very weak in its beginnings, as is common, it ex- 
tended itself bylittle and little over all upper Asia, 
and made even the Romans tremble. Its duration 
is generally allowed to be four hundred threescore 
and fourteen years ; ^f which two hundred and fifty- 
four years were before Jesus Christ, and two hup- 
dred and twenty after him. Arsaces was the founder 
of that empire, from whom all his successors were 
called Arsacidae. Artaxerxes, by birth a Persian, 
having overcome and slain Artabanus, the last of 
those kings, transferred the empire of the Parthians 
to the Persians, in “the fifth year of the emperor 
Alexander, the son of Mammtea. I shall only speak 
here of the affairs of the Barthians before Jesus 
Christ, and shall treat them very briefly, except 
the defeat of Crassus, which I shall relate in all 
its extent. 

I have observed elsewhere what gave ^ Arsaces I. 

3754. occasio'n to make Parthia revolt, apd to expel the 
Ant J.C. Macedonians, who had been in possession of it from 
the death of Alexander the Great ,' and in what man- 

rSeeVol.VI. 
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ner he had caused hinjself to be elected king of the 
Parthians. Theodotus at the same time made Bac- 
triana revolt, and took that province from Antiochus, 
surnamed Theos. 

Some time after, Seleucus Callinicus,® who sue- A. M. 
ceeded Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to subdue 3768. 
the Parthians. He* fell into their hands himself, ^" 23 ^' 
and was made prisoner : tliis happened in the reign 
of Tiridates, called otherwise Arsaces ^I. brother of 
, the first. 

Antiochus, surnamed the Great, ' was more sue- A. M. 
cessful than his predecessor. *He rryirched into 
East, and repossessed himself of Media, which the ^ 212 ! 
Parthians had taken from him. He also entered 
Parthia, and obliged the * king to retire into Hyr- 
cania, from whence he returned soon after with an 
army of a hundred thousand foot and twenty thou- 
sand horse. As the war was of a tedious duration, 
Antiochus made a treaty with Arsaces, by which he 
left him Parthia and Hyrcania, upon condition that 
he should assist him in reconquering the other re- 
volted provinces. Antiochus .marched afterwards 
against Euthydemus king of Bactria, with whom he 
was also obliged to come to an accommodation. 

Pbiapatius, the son of Arsaces II., succeeded a. M. 
his father; and after having reigned fifteen years, 3798, 
left the crown at his deafti to Pubaates I., his eldest 

2 OO. 

son. 

Phraates left it to MithridItes, whom he pre- a. M. 
ferred before his own issue, upon account of his ex- S840. 
traordinary merit. In ^ct, he was one of the great- 
est kings the Parthians ever had. He carried his 
arms farther than Alexander the Great. It was he 
who made Demetrius Nicator prisoner. 

Phraates II. succeeded Mithridates his father, a. M. 

3873. 

See Vol. VI. Ibid. Attt. J. C. 

The Abbe Longuenie, in his Latin Dissertation upon the 
Arsacidee, ascribes what is here said to Artabanus, whom he 
places between Arsaces II. and Priipatiui. Justin says notbiog 
of him. 
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Atitiochus Sidetes, king of ^Sytik, marched against 
him at tba head of a powerful army, under pretence 
of delivering his brother Demetrius, who had been 
long- kept in captivity. After having defeated 
Phraates in three battles, he was himself overthrown 
and killed in the last, and his army entirely cut to 
pieces. Phraates in his turn, at the time he bad 
formed the design of invading Syria, was attacked by 
the Scythians, and lost bis life in a battle. 

A. M. Aiitaban us his uncle reigned in his stead, and, 
Am y C after. 

J 29 ' His .successor was Mithridates II., of whom 
Justin Says that his great actions acquired him the 
surname of Great. 

He declared war against the Armenians, and 
by a treaty of peace which he made with them, he 
M obliged their king to send him his son Tigranes as a 

3909. hostage. The latter was afterwards set upon the 
Aut.J.C. throne of Armenia by the Parthians themselves, and 
' joined with Mithridates king of Pontus in the war 
against the Romans. 

A. M. Antiochus Eusebes .took refuge with Mithridates, 

3912. re-established him in the possession of part of 
92. ^ kingdom of Syria two years after. 

A. M. It was the same Mithridates, as we shall see bere- 

391 4-. after, who sent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the 
amity and alliance of the Romans, and who caused 
him to be put to death on his-return, for having given 
precedence to Sylld, 

A.M. ‘ Demetrius Eucheres, who reigned at Damascus, 
Ant J C Philip bis brother in the city of Bersea, 

89 ,' was (Meated and taken by the Parthian troops sent 
to the aid, of Philip, and ‘tarried prisoner to Mithri>- 
dates, who treated him with all possible honours. 
H« died there of a disease. 

A.M. Mithridates II. died, '' after having reigned forty 
Am J* C gfioerally regretted by his subjects. The do- 

is.' 

Juatin. ). xxxviii. g, 3. Joseph. AMiq. xiii. 22. 

8trab. 1. xi. p. 532. Plut in Lucul. p. iOO, &c. 
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mestic troubles with wjiich his death was followed, 
considerably weakened the Parthian empire, 'and 
made his loss still more sensibly felt. Tigranes te* 
entered upon all the provinces which he had given 
up to the Parthians, and took several others from 
them. He passed the Euphrates, and made himself 
master of Syria and Phoenicia. 

During these troubles, the Parthians elected 
Mnaskires, and, after him, Sinatr^occes, kings, 
of whom scarcely any thing more is known than their 
names. 

Phraates, the son of th^ 4attejf, was he who 
caused himself to be surnamed the god. Anf j!c 

He sent ambassadors to Lucullus, after the great "eg.’ 
victory which the Romans had obtained over Tigra- 
nes. He held at the same time secret intelligence 
with the latter. It was at that time Mithridates 
wrote to him the letter which Sallust has preserved. 

Pompey having been appointed in the place of a. M. 
Lucullus, to terminate the war against' Mithridates, 3938. 
engaged Phraates in the party of the Romans. Ant J.C. 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger against his 
father, and breaks with Pompey. 

After Pompey’s return to Rome, Phraates is killed A.M. 
by his own children. Mithridates his eldest son . 
takes his place. 

Tigranes king of Arnilema dies almost at the same 
time. Artavasdes his son succeeds him. 

Mithridates, ' expelled his kibgdom either by his 
own subjects, to whom he had rendered himself 
odious, or by the ambition of his brother Orodes, 
applies to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, to re* A. M. 
establish him upon the throne ; but without effect. 

He takes op arms in his own defence. Besieged in ' ' 
Babylon, and warmly pressed, he surrenders to . 
Orodes, who, tcnsidering him only as an enemy, and 
not as a brother, causes him to be put to death ; by 


* Jmtin. I. xfii. c. *, 
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which means Orodes becomes peaceable possessor 
of the throne. 

A. M. ^ But he found enough to employ him abroad, that 
Anf ^ lyitl ho reason to expect. Crassus had lately been 

”54. created consul at Rome, for the second time, with 
Pompey. On the partition of the provinces, Syria 
fell to Crassus, who was exceedingly rejoiced upon 
that account; because it favoured the design he had 
formed of carrying the war into Parthia. When he 
was in company, even with people whom he scarce 
knew, he could not moderate his transports. Amongst 
his friends, with whorh he was under less restraint, 
he even burst out into rhodomontades unworthy of 
his age and character, and seemed to be no longer 
the same man. He did not confine his views to the 
government of Syria, nor to the conquest of some 
neighbouring provinces, nor even to that of Parthia. 
He flattered himself with doing such things, as should 
make the great exploits of Lucullus against Tigranes, 
and those of Pompey against Mithridates, appear like 
child’s play in comparison with his. He had already 
over-run, in imagination, Bactriana and the Indies, 
and penetrated as far as the remotest seas, and the 
extremities of the East. However, in the instructions 
and powers which were given him, war against Par- 
thia was in no manner included ; but all the world 
knew his design against it Was his darling passion. 
Such a beginning forebodes no success. 

His departure had besides something more' inau- 
Spicibus in it One of the tribunes,, named Ateius, 
threatened to oppose his going ; and Tvas joined , by 
many people, who could not suffer hjm to set out, 
merely through wantonness, to make war against a 
people who had done the Romans no injui^, and were 
their friends and allies. That tribune, in ciphsequence, 
having in vain opposed the departure df Crassus, 
made haste to the gate of the city throu]^ which he 
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was to pass, and set a chafing-dish full of fire before 
him ; and as soon as Crassus came to the place, he 
threw perfumes, and poured libations into the pan, 
uttering over them the most terrible imprecations, 
which could not be heard without making all present 
shudder with horror, and of which the misfortunes of 
Crassus have been fegarded by many writers as the 
accomplishment. 

Nothing could stop him. Superior to all oppo- 
sition, he continued his march, arrived at Brundu- 
sium ; and, though the sea was very tempestuous, 
embarked, and lost many of his»ships in his passage. 
When he arrived at Galatia, he b*ad an interview 
with king Dejotarus, who, though far advanced in 
years, was at that time employed in building a new 
city. Upon which Crassus rallied him to this effect : 
“ King of the Galatians, you begin full late to build 
“ a city at the * twelfth hour of the day.” “ And 
“ you, my lord,” replied Dejotartfs, “ we not over 
“ early in setting out to make war against the Par- 
“ thians.” For Crassus was at that time upwards of 
sixty years old, and his countqpance made him look 
still older than he was. 

He had been informed* that there were consider- 
able treasures in the temple of Jerusalem, which Pom- 
pey had not ventured to touch. He believed it well 
worth his while to go a little out of his way to make 
himself master of them. He therefore marched thi- 
ther with his army. Besides the other riches, which 
amounted to very considerable sums, in the temple 
there was a beam of gold, inclosed and concealed in 
another of wood made’hollow for ^hat purpose : ttes 
was known only to Eleazar, the priest, who kept the 
treasures of the sanctuary. This beam of gold weigh- 
ed three hundred minae, each ^of which weighed two 
pounds and a half. Eleazar, who was apprised of the 
motive of Crassus’s march to Jerusalem, in order to 

t Joseph. Antiq. xir.,12. 

* The twelfth hour wm the end of the dey. 
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save ^ other riches, which were almost all of them 
deposited in the temple by private persons, discover^ 
ed the golden beam to Crassus, and suffered him to 
take it away, after having made him take an oath 
not to meddle with the rest. Was be so ignorant as 
to imagine any thing sacred in the eyes of avarice ? 
Crassus took the beam of gold; and, notwithstanding, 
plundered the rest of the treasures, which amounted 
to about fifteen hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
He then continued his route. 

Every thing succeeded at hrst as happily as he 
could have expected. " He built a bridge over the 
Euphrates without any opposition, passed it with his 
army, and entered the Parthian territories. He in- 
vaded them without any other real motive for the war, 
than the insatiable desire of enriching himself by the 
plunder of a country which was supposed to be ex- 
tremely opulent The Romans under Sylla, and af- 
terwards under POmpey, bad made peace and several 
treaties with them. There bad been no complaint of 
any infraction of these treaties, nor of any other en- 
terprise that could giye a just pretext for a war. So 
that the Parthians expected nothing less than such an 
invasion; and not being upon their guard, had made 
no preparations for their defence. Crassus, in conse- 
quence, was master of the field, and' overran without 
opposition the greatest part^f Mesopotamia. He 
took also several citi^ without resistance ; and had he 
known how to take advantage of the occasion, it had 
been easy for him to have penetrated as ftir as Seleu- 
cia and Ctesiphon, to have seized them, and made 
himself master of all Babylonia, as he had done of 
Mesopotamia. But instead of pursuing bis point, in 
the beginning of autamn, after having left seven 
thousand foot and a thousand horse to sepure the ci- 
ties which had surrendered to him, be repassed the 
Euphrates, and pot bis troops into winter-quarters in 
the cities of Syria, where his sole employment was to 
amass money, and to plupder temples. 

lie waa joined there by his son, whom Cmsar sent 
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to him out of Gaul, a young man who had already 
been honoured with several of the ahlitajy crowns, 
which were given by generals to such as distinguished 
themselves by their valour. He brought with him a 
thousand chosen, horse. 

Of all the faults committed by Crassus ,in this 
expedition, which w'ere all very considerable, the 
greatest undoubtedly, after that of having undertaken 
this war, was his hasty return into Syria. For he 
ought to have gone on without stopping; and to have 
-seized Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at enmity 
with the Parthians, instead of giving his enemies 
time to make preparations by his retfeat, which -was 
the cause of his ruin. 

Whilst be was re-assembling all his troops from 
their winter-quarters, ambassadors from the king of 
Parthia arrived, who opened their commission in few 
words. They told him that if that army was sent by 
the Romans against the Parthians, tlie war could not 
be terminated by any treaty of peace, and could only 
be brought to a conclusion by the final ruin of tfie 
one or the other empire. That if, as they had been 
informed, it was only Crassus, ’^ho, contrary to the 
opinion of his country, and to satiate bis private ava- 
rice, had taken arms against them, and entered one 
of their provinces, the king their master was well dis- 
posed to act with modefation in the affair, to take 
pity on the age of Crassus, and to suffer the Romans 
in bis dominions, who were rather/hut up, thp keep- 
ing possession of cities, to depart with their lives and 
rings safe. They spoke no doubt of the garrisons 
which Crassus had left* in the conquered places. 
Crassus answered this discourse only with a rbod^ 
montade. He told them, They should have his 

answer io the city of Seleucia.” Upon which the 
iDOSt ancient of the ambassadors, named Vabise^ 
nude, answ^, lan^ioig and shewing him the palm of 
hfe hand; “Crassus, you will sooner see hair grow 
“ in the palm ofmy hand, than yon will see Seleucia. 
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The ambassadcn's reUred, and went to give their king 
notice tha^ he must prepare fbr war. 

A.M. As soon as the season would permit,’' Crassus 
Anf j' C Parthians had time, during the 

53' ' winter, to assemble a very great army to make 
■ head against him. Orodes their king divided his 
troops, and marched in person with one part of them 
to the frontiers of Armenia : he sent the other into 
Mesopotamia, under the command of Surena. That 
general, upoti his arrival there, retook several of the 
places of which Crassus had made himself master 
the year before. , 

About the same time some Roman soldiers, who 
with exceeding difficulty had escaped out of the cities 
of Mesopotamia, where they had been in garrison, of 
which the Parthians had already retaken some, and 
were besieging the rest, came to Crassus, and re* 
lated things to him highly capable of disquieting and 
alarming him. They told him, that they had seen 
with their own eyes the incredible numbers of the 
enemy, and that they had also been witnesses of their 
terrible valqur in the bloody attacks of the cities they 
besieged. They added, that they were troops not to 
be escaped when they pursued, nor overtaken when 
they fled ; that their arrows, of an astonishing weight, 
and at the same time of an astonishing rapidity, were 
always attended with mortal wounds, against which 
it was impossible to guard. 

This discourse ipflnitely abated the courage and 
boldness of the Roman soldiers*, who had imagined, 
that tlie Parthians differed in nothing from the Ar- 
meniaiis and Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had so 
easily overthrown;, and ^flattered themselves, that 
ihe whole diffipulty of the war would consist in the 
length of the way, and the pureuit o| the enemy, who 
would never dare to come to blows with them* 
They nbw shw, contrary to their expectation, that 
they were to undergo great battles and great 
I* Hat in Crast. p. IJ4. - 
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dangers. This discouragement rose so high that 
many of the principal ‘officers were of oj)inion, that 
it was necessary- for Crassus, before he advanced 
farther, to assemble a council, in order to delibe- 
rate again upon the whole enterprise. Hut Crassus 
listened to no other advice than that of those who 
pressed him to begimhis march, and to make ail pos- 
sible expedition. 

What encouraged him the most, and confirmed 
him in that resolution, was the arrivahof Artabasus 
king of Armenia. ‘He brouglit with him a body of 
six thousand horse, which wt^ie^part of his guards; 
adding that, besides these, he had ten thousand 
cuirassiers, and thirty thousand foot, at his service. 
But he advised him to take great care not to march 
his army into the plains of Mesopotamia, and told 
him, that he must enter the enemy’s country by the 
way of Armenia; the reasons with which he enforced 
this advice, were, that Armenia,, being a moun- 
tainous country, the Parthian cavairy„in which the 
greatest strength of their army consisted, would be 
rendered entirely useless to them : that if they took 
this route he should be in a condition to supply the 
army with all necessaries ; instead of which, if they 
marched by the way of Mesopotamia, convoys would 
fail, and he would have a powerful army in Ins front 
on all the marches it vv)uld be necessary for him to 
take, before he could penetrate to the centre- of the 
enemy’s dominions ; that in tligse plains, thd horse 
would have all possible advantages against him ; and, 
lastly, that he must cross several sandy deserts, 
where the troops might be in great distress for 
want of water and , provisions. The advice was ex- 
cellent, and the reasons unanswerable ; but Crassus, 
blinded- by Providence, who intended to punish 
the sacrilege he liad committed in plundering the 
temple of Jerusalem, despised all that was said to 
hina. He only desired Artabasas, who was return- 
ing into his dominions, to bring him bis troops as 
soon as possible. 

VOL. VII. 2 H 
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I have said, that Providence blinded Crassus, 
which is self-evident in a j^eat measure. But a 
Pagan writer makes the ^arae remark : this is Dion 
Cassius, a very judicious historian, and at the same 
time a military man. He says, that the Romans, 
under Crassus, “ had no salutary view, and were 
“ either ignorant upon all oceasions of what was 
“ necessary to be done, or in no condition to exe- 
“ cut^ it ; so that one would have tlmught, that, con- 
“ detnned atrd persecuted by some divinity, they 
“ could neither make use of thein bodies nor minds.” ‘ 
That Divinity was pn,known to Dion. It was He 
whom the Jewish nation adored, and who avenged 
the injury done to his temple. 

Crassus made haste, therefore, to set forw'ard. 
He bad seven legions of foot, near four thousand 
horse, and as many light-armed. soldiers and archers, 
which -amounted in all to more than forty thousand 
men; that is to say, one of the finest armies the 
Romans ever, set on foot When his troops were 
passing the bridge he had laid over the river Eu- 
phrates, near the city of Zeugma, a dreadful storm 
of thunder atid lightning drove in the face of the s(^ 
diers, as if to prevent them from going on. At the 
same time a black cloud, out of which burst an im- 
petuous whirlwind, attended with thunder-claps and 
lightning, fell upk)n the bridge and broke down a part 
of it. The troops, were seized with fear and sadness. 
He endeavoured to,re-aoimate them as well as he 
was able, promising them with an oath, that they 
should march back by the way of Armenia ; ana 
conchidud his discourse with'assuring them, that not 
one d tbeni should retotv that way. Thoae last 
words, wbiqh were ambiguous, and had escaped him 
veij imprudently, threw the wtxde army into the 
greatest trouble and dismay. Crassus wdl knew'.the 
bad foey had produced : but out of a spirit 
obelimtcy and heu^Mtness, he ne^^ected fo'temedy i^ 
hj eaphimiag die sense of these word^ to re-assms 
tM timorous. 
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He niade bis troops advance along the Euphrates* 

His sCouts, whom he liad sent out for iptelligencej 
shortly returned, and reported, that there was not a 
single man to be seen in the country, but that they 
had found the marks of abundance of horse which 
seemed to have fled suddenly, as if they had been 
pursued. 

Upon this advice, Crassus confirmed himself in 
his hopes ; and his soldiers began to despise the Pat* 
thians, as men that would never have cotirage to stand 
'a charge, and conft to an engagement with them. 

Cassius advised him at least to approach some town, 

W'here tliey had a garrison, in order !o rest the army 
a little, and have time to learn the true number of 
the enemies, their force, and what designs they had 
in view ; of, if Crassus did not approve that counsel, 
to march along the Euphrates towards Seleucia ; be* 

Cause, by always keeping upon the bahks of that 
fiver, he would put it out of the power of the Par* 
thian cavalry to surround him : and thatavith the fleet 
which might follow him, provisions might be always 
brought from Syria, and all othg- things of which the 
army might stand in need. This Cassius was Cras* 
sus’s quaestor, and the same who afterwards killed 
Cffisar. 

Crassus, after having considered this advice, was 
upon the point of complying with it, when a chief of 
the Arabians, named Ariattines, came in unexpect* 
edly, and had the address to nfake him approve a 
quite different plan. That Arab had formerly served 
under Pompey, and was known by many of the 
iloraao solders, who looked upon him as a friend, 

Suretta found him, from this circumstance, admirably 
quailed to pflay the part he gave him. Accordingly, 
when be was Condttcted to Crassus, he informed him, 
that the PafthianS would not look the Roman army 
ffl the face ; diM H» name alone had already spr««t 
ms universal terror aitiong their troo^j and that thfrtP 
wantedi no more for the obtayring a comjflete victoty, 
th aw to niarch directly up to them, and ^ve th<^ 

a n 0 
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battle. He offered to be their guide himself, and t* 
carry thenj the shortest way.* Crassus, blinded by 
his flattery, and deceived , by a man who knew how 
to give a specious turn to what he proposed, fell into 
the snare, notwithstanding the pressing entreaties 
of Cassius, and some others, who suspected that im- 
postor’s design. * 

Crassus would hearken to nobody. The traitor 
Ariamnes, after having persuaded him to -draw off 
from the bafiks of the Euphrates, conducted him 
across the plain by a way at first level and easy, but ‘ 
which at length bpeame difficult, from the deep 
sands, in which the army found itself engaged in 
the midst of a vast country all bare and parched, 
where the eye, could discover neither end nor 
boundary, where the troops might hope to find rest 
and refreshment. If thirst, and the fatigue of the 
way, discouraged the Romans, the prospect of the 
country alone threw them into a despair still more 
terrible : for -they could perceive neither near them, 
nor at a distance, the least tree, plant, or brook ; 
not so much as a hill, nor a single blade of grass; 
nothing was to be seen all round but heaps of burn- 
ing sand. 

This gave just reason to suspect some treachery, 
of which the arrival of couriers from Artabasus ought 
to have fully convinced tiiem. That prince in-^ 
formed Crassus, that king Orodes fiad invaded his; 
dominions with a great army ; that the war he had 
to maintain, prevented him from sending the aid 
be had promised; but that.be advised him to ap- 
proach Armenia,, in order th'kt they might unite their 
forces against the common enemy:' that, if he 
would not follow that advice, he cautioned him at 
least to avoid, in his marches and encampments, 
the open plains, and such places as were commodi- 
ous for the horse, and to keep always close to the 
mountains. Crassus, instead of giving ear to these 
counsels, inveigh^ against those that gave 
.them ; and without vouchsafing tq write an apswer 
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to Artabasus, be only told his couriers, “ I have not 
“ time at present to cgnsider the affairs of Armenia; 

“ I shall go thither soon, and shall then^punish'Ar- 
“ tabasus for his treachery.” 

Crassus was so infatuated with his Arab, and so 
blinded by his artful suggestions, that he had conti- 
nued to follow him \ythout the least distrust, notwith- 
standing all the advice that was given him, till he had 
brought him into the sandy desert we have mentiwied. 

The traitor then made his escape, ai^d went to give 
Surena an account.of what he had done. 

After a march of some days in a desert and enemy’s 
country, where it was difficSl? to Jiave any intelli- 
gence, the scouts came in full speed to inform Cras- 
sus, that a very numerous army of the Parthians was 
advancing with great order and boldness to attack 
him immediately. Tliat news threw the whole 
camp into great trouble and consternation. Crassus 
was more affected with it than the rest. He made 
all possible haste to draw up his army in battle. At 
first, following the advice of Cassius* he extended 
his infantry as far as he could, that it might take up 
the more ground, and make it«difiicult for the enemy 
to surround him; and he posted all his cavalry upon 
the wings. But afterwards he changed his opinion, 
and drawing up his foot in close order, he made them 
form a large hollow square, facing on all sides, of 
which each flank had twelve * cohorts in front. Every 
cohort had a company of horse near it, in order that, 
each part being equally sustairifed by the cavalry, the 
whole body might charge with greater security and 
boldness. He gave oije of the wings to Cassius, the 
other to his son the younger Crassus, and posted 
himself in the centre. ; 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a 
brook which had not much water, but was bow- 

* The Roman cohort waa a body of iofantry conaisting of fiw 
or six hundred men; and differed very little from what ia now 
ealted a battalion. 
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wer highly gnteful to the soldiers, from the exceed- 
iog drought ond excessive heia|f. 

Most of.tbe officers were etf opinion, that it was 
proper to encamp in this place, to give the troops 
time to recover from the extraordinary fatigues they 
had oodorgone in a long and painful march, and to 
rest there during the night 5 that in the mean time, 
tU possible endeavours should be used to get in- 
telligence of the enemy, and that when their number 
and disposition were known, they should attack them 
the next day. But Crassus suffering himself to be 
carried away by the ardour of his son, and of the ca- 
valry under hia eomma&d, who pressed him to lead 
theih agaiast the enemy, gave orders, that all who 
had occasion) should take their refreshment under 
arms in their ranks j and scarce allowing them time 
for that purpose, be commanded them to march, 
and led them on, not slowly, and l^alting some- 
^ioiea, but with rapidity, and as fast as they could 
loove, till they eahso in view of the enemy. Con- 
trary to their expectation, they did not appear either 
»), numerows or so terrible, as they had been re- 
preseoted, which was a stratagem (rf Surena’s, He 
had cooeealed the great^t part of bis battalictns be- 
hind the advanced troops, and to prevent their being 
p^eived by the brightness of their arms, he had 
givoa them orders to cover themselves, with their vesta 
or with skins. ' 

When they approached and wea^ ready to charge, 
bho Parthian general 'iserd ao sooner pvem the signal 
of battle-than the whole resotm^ with dread- 
kd (im% and thO' moat horrid noian For the Par- 
tiMKua did not exeste their troops to battle with 
horns or trumpets, but made use of a gre^^ number 
of faedlow iostriimeats, cMored with loalhor, and 
hnsing bells of hraao romid them, which they struck 
violently t^ainst each other; and the noise made by 
these instruments was harsh and terrible, and seemed 
th^ toasing of wttd hea^sin joined with claps of 
thunder. Those barbarians nad well ebwiiod^ that 
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of all the senses none disorders the soul more than 
the hearing : that it strikes upon, and affects it the 
most immediately, and is the most suddea in makmg 
it in a manner confused and distracted. 

The trouble and dismay into which this noise had 
thrown the Romans, were quite different when the 
Parthians, throwing off on a sudden the covering of 
their arms, appeared all on fire, from the exceeding 
brightness of their helmets and cuirasses, which were 
of burnished steel, and glittered like sun-beams, and 
to which the furnjture and armour of their horses 
added not a little. At their head appeared Surena, 
handsome, well made, of ad advaptageous stature, 
and of a much greater reputation for valour than the 
effeminacy of his mien seemed to promise. For he 
was painted after the fashion of the Medes, and, like 
them, wore his hair curled and dressed with art ; 
whereas the other Parthians still persevered in wear- 
ing theirs after the manner of the Scythians, much 
neglected, and such as nature gave them, in order to 
appear more terrible. * 

At first the barbarians were for charging the Ro- 
mans with their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate 
and break the front ranks ; but having observed the 
depth of the hollow square so well closed and even, in 
which the troops stood firm and supported each other 
soccessfully, they fell back and retired in a seeming 
confusion, as if their order of battle were^ broken. 
But the Romans were much astonished to see on a 
sudden their whole army surAmnded on all sides. 
Crasaus immediately gave orders for his archers and 
li^t-arroed foot to chvge them ; but they could not 
execute those orders long ; for they were compelled 
by a shower of arrows to Irebre, and cover themselves 
beiund their heavy-armed -foot. 

Their ^Mnrder and cfismay now began, when they 
ea^xrienced the n^udity and force of those arrows, 
aninrkvrlincli no amour was proof, and which pcM- 
trated alike whatever they hit. 'Die Parthians divtd- 
ing^ applied theasielves on sB sides to shooting at a 
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distance without its being possible for them to miss, 
even though they had endeavoured it, so close were 
the Romans embattled. They did dreadful execution, 
and made deep wounds, because as they drew their 
bows to the utmost, the strings discharged their arrows, 
which were of an extraordinary weight, with an impe- 
tuosity and force that nothing co^iild resist. 

Tlje Romans, attacked in this manner on all sides 
by the enemy, knew not in what manner to act. 
If they continued firm in their ranks, they were 
wounded mortally, and if they quitjfed them to charge 
the enemy, they could do them no hurt, and suffered 
no less than befqre. Tlie Parthians fled before them, 
and kept a continual, discharge as they retired; for 
of all nations in the world they were the ifibst ex- 
pert in that exercise after the Scythians ; an opera- 
tion in reality very wisely conceived ; since by %ing 
they saved their lives, and by fighting, avoided the 
infamy of flight. 

As long as the Romans had hopes that the bar- 
barians, after ^ having exhausted all their arrows, 
would either give over the fight, or come to blows 
with, them hand to hand, they supported their dis- 
tress with valour , and resolution ; but when they 
perceived that in the rear of the enemy, there were 
camels laden with arrows, whither those who had 
exhausted their quivers wheeled about to replenish 
them, Crassus, losing almost a’ll courage, sent orders 
to his son to endeavour, whatever it cost him, to 
join the enemy, befoffe he was entirely surrounded 
by them ; for they were principally intent against 
him, and- were wheeling abopt to take him- in the 
- rear. 

Young Crassus, therefore? at the head of thirteen 
hundred horse, five hundred archers, and * eight co- 
horts armed wjith round bucklers, wheeled about 
against those who endeavoured to surrpund him. The 
latter, whether, they were afraid to stand the charge 

TIwm fomed four dr fire thoasaad tteo. 
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of a body of troops that came on with so good an 
aspect, or whether they designed to draw off yoiing 
Crassus, as far as they could from his father, imme- 
diately faced about and fled. Young Crassus upon 
that, crying out as loud as he could, “ They don’t 
stand us,” pushed on full speed after them. The 
foot, animated by the, example of the horse, piqued 
themselves upon not staying behind, and followed 
them at their heels, carried on by their eagerness, 
and the joy which the hopes of victory gave them. 
•They firmly believed they had conquered, and had 
nothing to do but to pursue, till being at a great dis- 
tance from their main body, they •discovered the 
stratagem ■, for those who had seemed to fly, faced 
about, and being joined by many other troops, came 
on to charge the Romans. 

Young Crassus thereupon made his troops halt, 
in hopes that the enemy, upon seeing . their small 
number, would not fail to attack .them, and come 
to close fight. But those barbarians contented 
themselves with opposing him in front with their 
heavy-armed horse, and sent out detachments of 
their light horse, that wheelirtg about, and sur- 
rounding them on all sides without joining them, 
poured in a perpetual flight of arrows upon them. 
At the same time, by stirring up the heaps of sand, 
they raised so thick a dust, that the Romans could 
neither see nor speak to one another; and being pent 
up in a narrow space, and keeping close order, they 
were a mark for every arrbw shot at them, and died 
by a slow, but cruel death. For finding their entrails 
pierced, and not being able to support the pain they 
suffered, they rolled themselves upon the sands with 
the arrows in their bodies,*and expired in that man- 
ner in exquisite torments ; or endeavouring to tear 
out by force the bearded points of the arrows, which 
had penetrated through their veins and nerves, they 
only made their wounds the larger, and increased 
their pain. 
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Most of them died io this manner ; and those who 
were stfll alive were no longer in any .condition to 
act For when young Crajsus exhorted them to 
charge the heavy-armed horse, they showed him their 
hands nailed to their bucklers, and their feet pierced 
through and through and riveted to the ground ; so 
that it was equally impossibly for them either to 
defend themselves or fly. Putting himself therefore 
at the head of his horse, he made a vigorous charge 
upon that heavy-armed body covered with iron, and 
threw himself boldly amongst the, squadrons, but with 
great disadvantage, as well in attacking as defending. 
For bis troops with' weak and short javelins struck 
against armour either of excellent steel, or very hard 
leather ; whei-eas the barbarians charged the Gauls, 
who were either naked or lightly armed, with good 
and strong spears. These Gauls were troops in 
whom young Crassus placed the greatest confidence, 
and with whom be did most won^rful exploits. For 
tibose troops took bold of the spears of the Parthians, 
and closing with tbem^ seized them by the neck, and 
direw them off their horses upon the ground, where 
they lay without power to stir, from tbo. exceeding 
wei^t of dteir arms. Several of the Gauls quitting 
thek: horses, crept under those of the enemy, and 
thni^ their sw'ords into their bellies. The horses, 
wild with the pain, plunged and reared, and throwing 
Clff their liders, trampl^ them under foot as well as 
the enemy, and fell dead upon both. 

But what gave me GaOls most trouble^ was the 
heat and thirst ; for they were not accustomed to sup^ 
port tbem. They lost also fibe greatest part of their 
horses, winch ruonk^ precipitately upon tl»t beavy- 
anned body^ killed tbeml^elves upon their spears. 
They were obl^d therefore to retire to their kafontry, 
aadto cKry young Crassus, who bad received se* 

. RfErnd daiq^oaa'wmimlls. 

Upon thw way they taw, at a shmJI distance^ a 
tiling bank of sand, to which they retired. They 
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fastened their horses in the centre, and made an 
enclosure with their bucklers, by way of entrench- 
ment, in hopes that it would assist them con- 
siderably in defending themselves against the bar- 
barians but it happened quite otherwise. For in 
a level spot, the front covered tlie rear, and gave 
it some relaxation whereas upon tbis^hUl, the 
inequality of the ground shewing them ov^r each 
Other’s heads, and those in the rear most, they were 
all exposed to the enemy’s shot So.that, unable 
,to avoid the arrows^ winch the barhariatrs showered 
continually upon them, they were all equally struck 
by them, and deplored their ifnhappy destiny, m 
perishing thus miserably, without being able to make 
use of their arms, or to give tlie enemy proofs of their 


Young Crassus had two Greeks with him, who 
bad setded in that country in the city of Carr®. 
Those two young men, touched with com^sion 
to see him in so bad a condition, pressed him o 
make off with them, and to rebre into the aty 

of Ischnes, which had espoused the party of the 

mans, and was at no great distance. But he tep^ed 
that no fear of any death, however cruel, coidd 
induce him to abandon so many brave ^men, who 
died through love for him.” A noble sentiment in a 
ymm nobleman I He ordered ttem to make off. aa. 
iZ 5a tbev could, amf embracing theno, dismissed 
theseS For himself, not being able to 
oSko use of his hand, which was shot 
an arrow, he commanded one of bis domejics to 
thrust, hia sword throngh.bitn, and presented hia side 

mn, of that reiodto.4 »«e .U.O, 

Witt «««*.» 

•boat 8 »« tandtad (in>oo«ai ‘"d 
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put to the rout, and were pursued vigorously, had 
resumed some courage, and ihe more, because those 
who opposed him, seemed to abate considerably of 
their erdour ; for the greatest part of them were gone 
with the rest against young Crassus. Wherefore, 
drawing his army together, he retired .to a small hill 
in his rear, in hopes that his son would speedily re- 
turn from the pursuit. 

Of a great number of officers, sent successively by 
his son to inform him of the danger he was in, the 
greatest part had fallen into the hands of the bar- 
barians, who had put them to the sword. Only the 
last, who had' escaped with great difficulty, got 
to his presence, and declared to him thait his son was 
lost, if he did not send him directly a powerful rein- 
forcement. Upon this news, Crassus was struck with 
such a diversity of afflicting thoughts, and his reason 
thereby so much disturbed, that he was no longer 
capable of seeing or hearing any thing. However, 
the desire of. saving his son and the army, determined 
him to go to his aid, and he ordered the troops to 
march. 

At that very instaht the Parthians, who were re- 
turning from the defeat of young Crassus, arrived 
with great cries and songs of victory, which from far 
apprised the wretched father of his misfortune. The 
barbarians, carrying the head of young Crassus upon 
the end of a spear, approached the Romans, and in- 
sulting them with the most scornful bravadoes, asked 
them of what family that young Roman was, and who 
were his relations ; “ For,” saW they, “it is impossi- 
ble that a young man of sisch extraordinary valour 
and bravery should be the son of so base and 
cowardly a father as Crassus.” 

This sight exceedingly dispirited the Romans, and 
instead of exciting the height of anger, and the desire 
of rcven^ in them, as might have been expected, froze 
them with terror and dismay. Crassus, however, 
shewed more constancy and courage on his disgaace 
than he had done before : and* running through th6 
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ranks he cried out, “ Romans, this mournful spectacle 
“ concerns me alone. The fortune and glory of Rome 
“ are still invulnerable and invincible, whilst you con- 
“ tinue firm and intrepid. If you have any compas- 
“ sion for a father who has just now lost a son, whose 
“ valour you admired, let it appear in your rage and 
" resentment against the barbarians. Deprive them 
“ of their insolent joy, punish their cruelty, and do 
“ not suffer yourselves to be cast down by my misfor- 
“ tune. There is a necessity for expertencing some 
* “ loss, when we aspire at great achievements. Lucul* 
“ lus did not defeat Tigranes, rfigr Scipio Antiochus, 

“ without its costing them some blobd. It is after 
“ the greatest defeats that Rome has acquired the 
“ greatest victories. It is not by the favour of fortune 
“ she has attained to so high a degree of power, but 
“ by her patience and fortitude in supporting herself 
“ with vigour against adversity.” 

Crassus endeavoured by remonstrances of this kind 
to re-animate his troops ; but when be had given 
them orders to raise the cry of battle, he perceived 
the general discouragement of bis army even in that 
cry itself, which was faint, unequal, and timorous ; 
whereas, that of the enemy was bold, full, and 
strenuous. 

The charge being given, the light-horse of the 
Parthians dispersed themselves upon the wings of 
the Romans, and taking them in flank, over- 
vvhelmed them with their arrovA, whilst the heavy 
cavalry attacked them in front, and obliged them 
to close up in one compact body ; except those 
who, to avoid the arr&ws, the yvounds of which 
occasioned a long and painful death, had the courage 
to throw themselves upon the horse, like men in 
despair. Though' they did not do them much hurt, 
their audacity was attended with this advantage; it 
occasioned their dying immediately, by the large 
and deep wounds they received. For the barbanai» 
thrust their lances through ^their bodies with such 
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force end vigopr, that they often pierced two at 
once, * 

After having fought in that tnanoer the remainder 
of the day, when Mght came on the barbarians re- 
tired; saying, they would grant Crassns only that 
night to lament for his son, unless he should find it 
jnore expedient to consult his (Jwn safety, and prefer 
going voluntarily to their king Arsaces, to being 
dragged before him. They then encamped in the 
pfcswacc of tfie Roman army, in the firm expectation 
that the next day they should rtfeet with little or no* 
difiknlty in completing its defeat. 

This was a terrible night for the Romans. They 
had no thoughts either of interring their dead, or of 
dressing their wounded, of whom the greatest partdied 
in the most horrible torments. Every man was solely 
intent upon hia own particular distress. For they all 
saw plainly that they could not escape, whether they 
wmted for daiy hi camp, or ventured during the 
night to throw themselves into that immense plain 
of Which they saw no end. Besides whicb, in the 
Ittttser choice, their wpunded g^ve them great trouble. 
For to carry them olF would be very difficult, and 
extremely retard their and if they were left 
behind, it was not to be doubted but they would dis- 
cover the deptttlare of the army by their cries and la- 
mentations. 

Though they were perfectly sensible that CrasSUs 
alone was the ^ufo of all their misfortuhes^ they 
however were unanimous in desiring to see his ftice, 
mtd to hear his voice, But be lying upon the grpundy 
in m obscure corner, with life head covered in his 
dbAf wt0 to the vul^, says Plutarch, a great 
eifaiiii^le of the mstabUlty of fortune ; to wise and 
odaefoerate persons, a still greater insfonce of the 
ptitiideftseiscfisof tetnettty and asfoition, wliichhad 
l^n^ hkn to saeb a dcgt^e, that he could not bear 
Ilf he less at Roma than the first and greatest of. so 
nfeMy ^oiKf of moBf and dioaght hfeoself low and 
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nfean, because there were two above him, Csssar and 
Pompey. ' ' 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius, ap* 
proacbed him, and endeavoured to make him rise, and 
to console and encourage him : but seeing him en* 
tirely depressed with the w-eight of his affliction, and 
deaf to all consolati(Jn and remonstrance, they as- 
sembled the principal officers, and held a council of 
war directly ; and it being their unanimous opinion, 
that it was necessary to retire immediately, they de- 
camped without sound of trumpet. This was done at 
first with great silence. But soqp after, the sick and 
wounded who could not follow, perceiving themselves 
abandoned, filled the camp with tumult and confusion, 
cries, shrieks, and horrible lamentations ; so that the 
troops who marched foremost were seized with trouble 
and terror, imagining the enemy were coming on 
to attack them. By frequently turning back, and 
drawing up again in order of battle, or busying 
themselves in setting the wounded, who followed 
them, upon the beasts of burden, and in dismount- 
ing such as were less sick, they lost considerable 
time. There were only three hundred horse, under 
the command of Ignatius, who did not stop, and 
arrived about midnight at the city of Carrse. Igna- 
tius called to the sentinels upon the walls, and 
when they answered, bade them go to Coponius, 
who commanded in the place, and tell him that 
Crassus had fought a great battle A'itii the Parthians ; 
and without saying any more, or letting tliem know 
who he was, he pushed on with all possible expedi- 
tion to the bridge which Crassus had laid over the 
EuiArates, and saved his trgops by that means. But 
he was very much blamed for having abandoned his 


^ However, the message he bad s^t to (^ponius 
by these guards, was of service to Crassus. 
Wot that governor, wisely conjecturing from the 
manner ki w^ch the unknown p«yon had given him 
that intelligence, that it implied some disaster, gate 
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orders immediately for the gari’ison to stand to their 
arms. And when he was "informed of the way 
Crassus had taken, he marched out to meet him, and 
conducted him and his army into the city. The 
Parthians, though well informed of his flight, would 
not pursue him in the dark. But early the next 
morning, they entered the cawnp,- and put all the 
wounded who had been left there, to the number of 
four thousand, td the sword; and their cavalry being 
dispersed over tlie plain after those who fled, took 
great numbers of them, whom they found straggling' 
on all sides. 

One of Cra^sus’s lieutenants, named Vargunteius, 
having separated in the night from the main body of 
the army with four cohorts, missed his way, and was 
found the next morning upon a small eminence by 
the barbarians, who attacked him. He defended 
hlmiself with great valour, but was at length over- 
powered by multitudes, and all his soldiers killed, 
except twenty, who with sword’ in hand fell on the 
enemy in despair, in order to open themselves a 
passage throughithem. The barbarians were so much 
astonished at their Braver}', that out of admiration of 
it, they opened, and gave them a passage. They ar- 
rived safe at Carrae. 

At the same time Surena received false advice, that 
Crassus had escaped with .his best forces, and that 
tljose who had retired td Carrie were only a body of 
troops collected from all quarters; that were not worth 
the trouble of pursuing. Surena, believing the re- 
ward of his victory lost, but still uncertain whether 
it was or not, desired to bd' better informed, in order 
that he might resolve, .either to besiege Carrae, if 
Cfassus w'as there, or to pursue him if he had quitted 
it He tliereford dispatched one oT his interpreters, 
who spoke both languages perfectly well, with orders 
to approach the walls of Carrae, and in the Romani 
language to desire to speak with Crassus himself, or 
and to say that Surena demanded a confer- 
«)ce with them. 
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The interpreter having executed his orders, CrassuS 
accepted the proposal with joy. Soon after some 
Arabian soldiers came from the barbarrans, who 
knew Crassiis and Cassius by sight, from having 
seen them in the camp before the battle. Those 
soldiers approached the place, and seeing Cassius 
upon the walls, they teld him, that Surena was in- 
clined to treat with them, and permit them to retire, 
upon condition that they would continue in amity 
with the king his master, and abandon Mesopotamia 
lo him : that this proposal was more advantageous for 
both parties, than to proceed to, the last extremities. 

Cassius acceded to this offer, and demanded that 
the time and place for an interview between Surena 
and Crassus should immediately be fixed. The 
Arabians assured him that they would go and do their 
utmost to that effect, and withdrew. 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a 
place from whence it could not escape, marched 
thither the next day with his Parthians, who talked 
at first with extreme haughtiness, and declared that 
if the Romans expected any favourable terms from 
them, they must previously deli\%r up Crassus and 
Cassius bound hand and foot into their hand^ The 
Romans, enraged at such flagrant deceit, told Crassus 
that it was necessary to renounce all remote and 
vain hopes of aid from the Armenians, ^Rtid fly that 
very night, without losing a moment’s time. It 
was highly important that not one^f the inhabitants 
of Carr® should know of this design, till the instant 
of its execution. But Andromachus, one of the 
citizens, was informed of* it first, and by Crasyi* 
himself, who confided it to him, and chtwe 
his guide, relying very injudfciously upon his h^ity. 

'fte Parthians «OMequently were not long before 
they were fully apprised of the whole plan by means 
of that traitor. But as it was not their cu^m to 
ffligage in the night, the impostor, to P«vent Crass^ 
from getting so mu^ ground as might make it im- 
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ppp^ible f 9 J ,tl)ie P^rflbiWS JtP ^ Wb?, led 
t^e R 9 ^f^n 8 aoDoetiqpte^ -by^o^e W,. SQuuetj^ Jby 
f^Qther, •and at Jien^ brqugbt jinti 9 4^ 
^arshy grounds, pd places injtersfictcd }yi|di gre^ 
dijicjjies, vybere U was very ,dj^uU fo 4^*^ 

pwessary jto make a great many tvfumgs af><J J»'iodr 
ii;)£s to extricate tbjemselves out of jlibat i^yripft^. 

There wer^ some w^io, suspepting ?t was wijib 
no good des)p that Andromacbji^ ma4is thpm 
^pkwards ^na forwards in that manner, rpfuspd at 
last tp folljoV him, and Cassip^ ipmself peUirned 
wards Cafr®. By basty marches he escaped into 
Syria witl) five hundred ijorse. Most of therest, who 
had ti^usty guides, gamed tbe pass of the mouutama> 
called the SinmeUm mopntains, anni were in a plapf 
of safety before the break of day. Tbp latter mij^t 
be about live thousand men, under the CQmmat>d ^ 
Octavius. 

As for Crassus, the day overtook blaa, wlule he wat 
|till embarrassed, by tiiepntrivaqce of the nerlidiopji 
Andrpniachus, in tlmse marshy and 41 fficmt plaeef. 
f}e hgd with bi® foB'’ cphprts pf fopt arwd with 
rppnd hucjclers, a ifiv horse, apd fiye l|ptors who paf- 
ri^ the fasces before him* 

Jde at length came into thp main rpad, after abpn^ 
dapee pf trpuble and difficulty, wfipn the enpmy were 
ijmpst qppn him, apd be hgd np thantwalw 
^dia tP njai-ph, in order'tp join the troppa um|§r 

Petayips. 4U he PRHld do was tP gain aa SfiPn gf 

^alible another luromit pf tbpse mpantaips, )esf 
t^prapticable to tbe' aPd in PPWQHepcp npt 
lO apeuj-e. Jb|5 'vas under thj^ of tbe 

^ which it was joined ^y a fpng cbiip 

qf otpitnt^qa, that fiM HR aP fb« apaPP balwepn. 
m- ppti^ins tbereiore m plainly ^ danger 
t fi)rea^Pj8d f rasans, apd fwandad brat bin^aeif 
m tb-oge ^i^epcps with a amalf ni«nt)W 4 
io)dlf8,bb i)ia aid. ^Rt ^ w m? ^wad fei 
!l # aift TO fea ttnia 
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cowardice, lew to his assistance. Upon their arrival 
they charf^ the barfeavans so rouchly, that tliey 
obliged them to abandon the liill. After that they 
placed Crassfls m the midst of them, and forming a 
kind of rampart for him with their bucklers, they de- 
clared fiercely tbat not an arrow of the enemy 
approach their generals bwly till they were all.dead 
round him fighting in nis detence. 

Surena, seeing that the Parthians, already repulsi^, 
went on with less vigour to the attack, and that if the 
night came on, and, the Romans should gam the 
mountains, it would be impossible tor him to take 
them, had again recourse to •stratagem to amuse 
Crassus. He gave secret orders, that some prison- 
ers should be set at liberty, after having posted a 
number of his soldiers around them, who, seeming 
in discourse together, said, as tlie general report of 
the army, that the king was mucii averse to con- 
tinuing war with the Romans; that, on the contrary, 
his design was to cultivate their amity, and to give 
them prwfs of his favourable ^ 

ins Crassus with great humanity. And that their 
ddds might agree with their words, as soon as the 
prisoners were released, the barbarians retired frem 
the fight, and Surena, advancing peaceab y 
Ws nrincipal officers towards the hill, with his bow 
unstrung, Snd arms extended, invited Crassus to come 
down and treat of an ftccommodation. He said, 
tTa Cd voice. That contrary to the king his 
mMter’s will, and through the iftcessity of a just 
defence, he had made them experience the 
nower of the Parthian arjns; but that at 
Ls disposed to treat them 

by granting them .peace, and giving them hberty to 
^ire with entire' security 

culiar characteristic "fraud and* 

- their enfflgements upon such occasions. 
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The troops of Crassus lent a willing ear to this 
discourse of Surena’s, and ^expressed exceeding joy 
at it; hut Crassus, who had experienced nothing 
but deceit and perhdy from the barbarians, and to 
whom so sudden a change was very suspicious, did 
not easily give into it, and deliberated with his 
friends. The soldiers began to call out to him, and 
to urge him to accept the interview. From thence 
they proceeded to outrage and reproaches : and went 
so far as to accuse him of cowardice; charging him 
with exposing them to be slaughtered by enemies 
with whom he had not so much as the courage to 
speak, when they appeared unarmed before him. 

Crassus at first had recourse to entreaties, and 
remonstrated to them, that by maintaining their 
ground for the rest of the day, upon the eminences 
and difficult places where they then were, they 
might easily escape when night came on : he even 
shewed them the way, and exhorted them not to 
frustrate such * hopes of their approaching safety. 
But seeing they grew outrageous, that they were 
ready to mutiny, and, by striking their swords 
upon their shields^even menaced him ; apprehend- 
ing that commotion, he began to descend, and 
turning about, he said only these few words : 
“ Octavius, and you Petronius, with all the officers 
“and captains here present, you see the necessity 
“ I am under of taking a step 1 would willingly 
“ avoid, and are witnesses of the indignities and 
“ violence I sufifeft But I beg you, when you have 
“ retired in safety, that you will tell all the world, 
“ for the honour of Rome our common mother, 
“ that Crassus perished, ’deceived by the enemy, 
“ end not abandoned by his citizens.” Octavius 
and Petronius could not resolve to let him go 
alone, but went down the hill with him, when 
Crassus^ dismissed his lictors, who would have fol- 
bwedhim. 

The first persons the barbarians sent to him were 
two Greeks, who, dismounting from their horses, 
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saluted him with profound respect, and told him in 
the Greek tongue, that he had only to send some of 
his attendants, and Surena would satisfy them, that 
himself, and those with him, came without arms, and 
with all the fidelity and good intentions possible. 
Crassus replied, that had he set the least value upon 
his life, he should not. hSve come to put himself into 
their hands ; and sent two brothers, named Roscius, 
to know only upon what foot they should treat, and 
in what number. * 

’Surena caused those*two brothers to be seized and 
kept prisoners ; and advancing oif herse^ack, follow- 
ed by the principal officers of his army, as soon as 
he perceived Crassus, “ What do I see ?” said he : 
“ What! the general of the Romans on foot, and 
“ ourselves on horseback ! Let a horse be brought 
“ for him immediately.” He imagined that Crassus 
appeared in that manner before him out of respect 
Crassus replied, “That there was no’ reason to be 
“ surprised that they came to an interview, each after 
“ the • custom of his own country.” “ Very good,” 
returned Surena; “ from henceforth Ipt there be atreaty 
“ of peace between king Orodes and the Romans : but 
“ we must go to prepare and sign the articles of it 
“ upon the bwks of the Euphrates. For you Romans,” 
added he, “ do not always remember your conven- 
“ tions.” At the same time he held out his hand to 
him. Crassus would have sent fora horse; but Surena 
told him there was no occasion for it, 4nd that the king 
made him a present of that. 

A horse was immediately presented to him, which 
had a golden bit; and the king’s officers taking him 
round the middle set him upon it, surrounded him, 
and began to strike the horse to make him go for- 
wards faster. Octavius was the first, who, offended 
at such behaviour, took the horse by the' bridle. 

* Anumgit the Roraant the cooiul alweyi marched on foot, at 
the bead of tbs inlantry. 
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PetroQius seconded him, and afterwards all the rest 
of bis attendants, who came round him, and endea- 
voured to stop tbe horse, antd to make those retire 
by force who pressed close on Crassus. At first 
they poshed against each other with great tumult 
and disorder, and afterwards came to blows. Octa- 
vius, drawing his sword, kifled a groonl of one of 
those barbarians. At the same tiane another of them 
gjave Octavius a great stroke with his sword behind, 
which laid^liiin dead upon the spot. Petronius, who 
had no shkW, received a stroke upon his cuirass, 
and leaped frotui Ids horse without being wounded. 
Crassus at the same moment was killed by a Parthian. 
Of those who w-ere present, some were killed fight- 
ing around Crassus, and otliers had retired in good 
tiaiK- to the bill. 

The Parthians soon followed them thither, and 
told them, that Crassus had suffered the punishment 
due to his tr(?acliery ; but as for them, that Surena 
let them ‘know they had only to come down with 
coDfidence, and gave them his word that they should 
suffer I'lO ill treajtment Upon this promise some 
went down and put themselves into the hands of the 
enemy; others took the advantage of the nigh®, and 
dispersed on. alji sides. Buc of the latter very few 
escaped; ail the rest were pwrsued' the- next day by 
the Ai ahiaos, who came tip with thein^ and put liiera 
to tbe-swoed, 

The loss 'of ttiis battle waa the most tembfe blbw 
the Homans had received since' the battle of Cannts. 
They had twenty chousandi men< killed im ki^ and 
ten< thousand) taki^ pirsoRersv The nest mads tbeio 
escape by diffenent wa.ys. into Atmetm, Ciliuia, and: 
Sy^ria aad. outof these euios another army w«s aftai>‘ 
vraixis formed, in Syria, of wluch Cassius took upom 
hiMithe commandvand with it prevented; that coimtiy 
from falling into the hands of the victor. 

Tfoa delhat must, in one sense,, have been, more 
affecting to them tbftn that of tbfebatUe of €annm, 
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MdAusfi thfey harf less reasOtt to expect it. I^heh 
Hannibal was victorious at Cattliae, Rome, was in a 
state of huiOiliatiob. She had already lost many 
battles, aOd had rto diOught but of defending her- 
self, attd repulsing the enemy from her territory. At 
this time Ronle was triumphant, respected and dread- 
ed by all nations; sfce \|ps mistress of the most 
potent kingdoms of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; lately 
victorious over one of the most formidable enemies 
she ever had'; yet in the most exalted height of her 
greatness, she saw •her' glory suddenly fall to the 
ground, in an attack' upon a pOpple, formed out of 
the assemblage of the eastern nation^, whose valour 
she despised, and whom she reckoned already amongst 
her conquests. So complete a victory shewed those 
haughty conquerors of the world a rival in a remote 
people, capable of making head against, and dispu- 
ting the empire of the universe with, them; and not 
only of setting bounds to their ambitious projects, 
but of lilhking them tremble for their ov^n safety. If 
shewed that the Romans rtiight be overthrown in a 
pitbhed battle, and 'fighting with all their forces ; that 
that power, which till then, lik^ the inundation of a 
ifiighty sea, had overflowed all the countries in its 
way, niighf at length receive bounds, and be restrain- 
ed for the future within them. 

The check received by Crassus from the Parthians 
Was a blot on the Roman name, which the victories 
gained over them some time after by Ventidius were 
not capable of effacing. The standards of the van- 
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in captivity, and the Romans, citizens or allies, con- 
tracted ignominious marriage&to the shame of Rome, 
as Horace»emphatically describes it, and grew old in 
tranquillity, upon the lands, and under the standards, 
of barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, in 
the reign of Augustus, that the king of the Parthi- 
ans, without being compeiledito it by arms, con- 
sented to restore their stalBards and prisoners to the 
Romans, which was looked upon by Augustus and 
the whole enjpire, as a most glorious triumph ; so 
much were the Romans humbled by the remem- ' 
brance of that defeat, and so much did they believe 
it incumbent ot\ thefo to efface it, if possible, to the 
least trace. For themselves, they never could forget 
it. Cffisar was upon the point of setting out against 
the Parthians, to avenge the atfront which Rome had 
received from them, when he was killed. Antony 
formed the same design, which turned to his dis- 
grace. The Romans, from that time, always re- 
garded the war with the Parthians as the most im- 
portant of their wars. It was the object of the 
application of their most warlike emperors, Trajan, 
Septimius Severus, &c. The surname of Parthicus 
was the title of which they were fondest, and which 
niost sensibly flattered their atpbition. If the Ro- 
mans sometimes passed the Euphrates to extend their 
conquests beyqnd it, the Parthians in their turn did 
the same, to carry their arms and devastations into 
Syria, and even into. Palestine, In a word, the Ro- 
mans could never suoject the Partliians to their yoke ; 
and that nation was like a wall of brass, which with 
imjiiregnable force resisted the most violent attacks of 
their power. 

When the battle of Carfte was fought, Orodes was 
in Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace 
with Artabasus, The latter, upon the return of the 
expresses he had sent to Crassus, perceiving by the 
false measures he had taken, that the Romans were 
infallibly lost, entered into an accommodation with 
Orodes; and by giving one of his daiij^ters to Paedrus, 
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soo of the Parthian king, he cemented by that alli- 
ance the treaty be hitd lately made. Whilst they* 
were celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of 
Crassus were brought to them, which Surena had 
caused to be cut off, and sent to the king as a proof 
of his victory. Their joy was exceedingly augmented 
by that sight ; and it*is sajd that orders were given 
to pour molten gold into the mouth of that head, in 
mockery of the insatiable thirst which Crassus always 
bad for that metal. 

' Surena did not long enjoy the pleasure of his vic- 
tory. His master, jealous o£ l^is glory, and of the 
credit it gave him, caused him to %e put to death 
soon after. Tiiere are princes, near whom too 
shining qualities are dangerous ; who take umbrage 
at the virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot 
bear to be served by superior talents, capable of 
eclipsing their own. Orodes was of this character. 
He * perceived, as Tacitus observes of .Tiberius, that 
with all his power ^ he could not sufficiently repay the 
service his general had lately done him. Now, where 
a benefit is above all return, ingratitude and hatred 
take the place of acknowledgment and affection. 

Surena was a general of extraordinary merit At 
tliirty years of age he possessed consummate ability, 
and surpassed all the men of his time in valour. He 
was, besides that, perfectly well made, and of the 
most advantageous stature. For riches, credit, and 
authority, be had also more tha4 any man ,' and was, 
undoubtedly, the greatest subject the king of Fartbia 
bad. His birth gcve him the privilege of putting 
thie crown upon £e kings head at bis coronation, 
and tb^t rjght ,h^d .appertmned to his family from the 
establisbineql,of tbe pmpire. - When he travelled, he 
had always, a fhotipand eamels to carry his baggage, 
two hundred cb'ai;iot8 for his wives and concubines, 

■■ Destrui per hoc tuam Ccuar, imparemque tanio me- 

rito rebatur; NutK beatficia ed tuque Ucta eunt, dum videntur ex- 
$olvi poue; ubi imdtuut anteiene^t pro gratid edwM rtddixrt 
Tacit. AnnaL 1. iv. c. IS, 
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amd^ tar hk a: (houailnd edin'^ll^tdly' 

armed,- besides a- great numbed* of light-armed troofwf' 
and domestics, which in all ^ hot amount ttr teSS* 
tHeni ten' thousand men^ 

A.M. 'j’li® Parthians e 5 cpectSng, after the defeat Of thtf 
inf If C army, to' find Syria without defence, marched' 

”52. conquer it. But Cassius, i>ho had formed an' 
army out of the ruins of the other,- received' them 
with SOI much vigour, that they were obliged to re- 
pass the Euphi'ates shamefully, without effecting any 
thing. 

A. M. ihe next ‘ year to th« consuls, M. CalJiUmius Bi- 
Ant c Ciceroi were assigned the pro^- 

*V ' vinces of Syria and Cilidiai Cicero repaired imme- 
diately to latter,, which had been Plotted him'; 
but Bibuius' amusing himself at Rome, Cassius con- 
tinued to command in Syria. And that was much to' 
the advantage of tile Romans; for the afiairs of that 
country required* a man trf a quite difilsiont capacity 
from .Bibulusi. FacoruSj son of Orodes king of the* 
Rarthians; had passed the Euphrates; in* the begin- 
ning! of the- spring, at the head of a numerous army, 
and had* entered' Syria. He was too young to com- 
mand alone, and* was therefore accompanied by Or- 
saces; an old general, who- regulated every thing. He' 
matched directly to Antioch, which he besieged: 
Cassius had shut himself up' in that place with all 
btsi troops. Cicero, who had received- advice of hiS' 
condition in' his provtace, by the means of Antiochus* 
long of Comagena, assembled' all his forces; and’ 
mawhed to the eastern ftontier of his province, which 
honored upon Armenia, to’^oppose an invasion oitf 
tiist side, should the A^rmpnians- attempt it, and' at 
the same time * te be at hand to support' Casssns' iff 
owe of need. He sent tmotber body of troops tb- 
wards' the moonthifl' Amamus; with thte' same' viewi 
That detachment fell in with a largp body of the 

. rflSai dav'llinft- U-u; %t«} IW 17; i»; 2J IJfi XVl iWi 
Ad Attic. 1. Y. 18. 20. 21. yl 1. 8. vii. 
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Partbtaiia cavalry, which bad entered Cilicia, and en- 
tirely defisated it, sc that not a single escaped. 

The news of this success and that of Cicero’s ap- 
proach to Antioch, extremely encouraged Cassius, 
and his troops to make a good defence, and so njuch 
abated the ardour of the Parthwns, that, despairing 
to carry the plac^, they raised’ the siege; and went 
to form that of Antigonia, which was not far from 
thence. But they were so little skilled in attacking 
towns, that they miscarried again ftefore this, and 
were conjpelled ^o retire. We are not to he sur- 
prised at this, as tihe Parthiun^ made their principal 
force consist in cavalry, and applied themselves most 
to engagements in the field, which suited their genius 
best. Cassius, who was apprised of the route they 
would Cake, laid an ambuscade for them, which they 
did. not tail Co foil into. He defeated' them entirely, 
and killed a great number of tliem, atnongst whom 
was their general Orsaces. 'I'he remains of their 
army repassed the Euphrates. 

When Cicero saw the Parthians removed, and 
Amtioch out of danger, he turned' his arms against 
the inhabitantB of mount Amanu.Si wiio, being situ- 
ated between' Syria and' Cilicia, were independent of, 
and! at war with, both those provinces. I'hey made 
continual incursions info them; and gave them great 
trouble, Cicero eatirely subjected those moun- 
taineers, and took and' demolished all their castlfes 
and forts. He aftei wards inArched against another 
barbarous nation, a kind of savages, who called tbemi- 
selves fiee Cilician's^ and pretended to have never 
been subjected to tt)e*empire of any of the kings who 
had been masters ot th§ countries round about. Pfc 
took all dieir cities, and made such dispositions in 
the councry as very., much pleased all their neigh- 
bours, whom they used perpetually to harass. 

It is Cicero hitnseif, who at^uaints ua.with tilcsef 
circumstances^ in several of his* IhtterS'. There arc 

Eleuthero-Cilicei. 
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two Rinong the rest, which may be looked upon as 
perfect laod^ of the manner m which a general or 
commander ought to give a prince, or his ministry, 
an account of a military expedition ; with such sim- 
plicity, perspicuity, and precision, in which the pro- 
per character of writings and relations of this kind 
consists, are they expressed. The first is addressed 
to the senate and people of Rome, and to the princi- 
pal magistrates ; it is the second of his fifteenth book 
of bis familiar epistles ; the other is written particu- 
larly to Cato. This last is a master-piece, wherein 
Cicero,. who passionately desired the honour of a tri- 
umph for his military expeditions, employs all the art 
and address of eloquence to engage that grave senator 
in his favour. Plutarch tells us, ' that after his return 
to Rome, the senate offered him a triumph, and that 
he refused it, upon account of the civil war then 
ready to break out between Caesar and Pompey ; not 
believing that it became him to celebrate a solemnity 
which breathed pothing but joy, at a time when the 
state was upon the point of falling into the greatest 
calamities. His refusal to triumph in the midst of 
the apprehensions and disorders of a bloody civil war, 
evinces in Cicero a great love for the public good and 
his country, and does him much more honour than a 
triumph itself could have done. 

During the civil war between .Pompey and Csssar, 
and those that followed, the Parthians declaring some- 
times for one, and soutetimes for the. other party, 
made several irruptions into Syria and Palestine. 
But those are events which particularly relate to the 
Roman m* Jewish histories, and therefore do not enter 
into my pjpn. ^ , 

, 1 ,s|)dl cpiwlude this abridgnimt of that of the 
Parthians, .vi^ith the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes 
bis father..,, fVentidius, who commanded the Roman 
arnues, the au&ority of Antony the triumvir, 
djd not Rattle contri^jute. to the re-establiihing the. 
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honour of the nation. He was a soldier of fortune, 
who from the lowest condition of "* life, bad raised 
himself by his merit to the highest dignities of the 
republic. In the war against the allies of Rome, 
who attempted to extort the freedom of the city by 
force, be was taken when an infant, with his mother, 
in Asculum, the caf)ital of the Picenians, by Strabo, 
the father of Pompey the Great, and led in triumph 
before that general.' Supported by the influence of 
C. Caesar, under whom he had served in Gaul, and 
who had raised him through all the degrees of the 
service, he became praetor apd consul. He was the 
only person till the time of Trajan IrliRt triumphed for 
his exploits against the Parthians, and the only one 
who obtained that honour, after having been led in 
a triumph himself. 

I have said tliat Ventidius contributed very much 
to make the Romans amends for the aflront they had 
received at the battle of Carras.. He had begun to 
revenge the defeat of Crassus and his^ army, by two 
successive victories gained over those terrible enemies. 

A third, still greater than the former, completed the 
work, and was obtained in this manner. 

That " general, apprehending the Parthians, whose a , jf, 
preparations were far advanced^, would get the start 3965. 
of him, and pass the Euphrates before he had time ®- 
to draw all his troops together out of their difierent 
quarters, had recourse to this stratagem. There was 
a petty eastern prince in his camp, under the name 
of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in the in> 
teres't of the Parthians, and that he held secret intel- 
ligence with them, and gave them advice of all the 
designs of the Romans which he could discover. He 
resolved to make this mhn’s treachery the means of 
drawing the Parthians into a- snare he had laid for 
them. 

“ Veil. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 65, Valer. Max. 1. vl c. 0. AuLOeU. 

1. XV. c. 4. 

“ Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiv. c. 24. Plut. io Anton, p. 931. Ap- 
pian. in Parth. p. 150. Dion Cass. 1. xlix. p. 403, 404. Justin, 
i. xlii. c. 4. 
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With that view be contracted a more than ordt- 
vary ititkna.^ with this trMtoi-. lie conversed fre- 
tfuentily with hia) tipoq the operations of the cans- 
jMi^. AffecUng at length to o^en himself to him 
with great conhdeoce, lie observed, that he was 
mkch afraid, from advioes he tiad received, that the 
Barthtans designed to pass the Euphrates not at 
Zeagaia,- as usual, but a great way lower. For, said 
iie, k they pass at Zeugma, die country on this side 
ia so mouatahrous, that the cavalry, in which the 
aviiole foroe of their army consists, can do us «o 
great hurt. But if they pass hdow, there are no- 
thing hut plains, wheie they wtU have all manner of 
advantages against us, and it will be impossible for 
ns to make bead against them. As soon as he had 
imparted this secret to him, the spy did not fail, as 
Ventidius had rightly foreseen, to communicate it 
to the Parthians, with whom it had all the effect he 
could desire. Pacorus, instead of going to Zeugma, 
•namediately tgok the other route, lost abundance of 
thne in consequence of tiie great compass be was 
ohtiged to take, and in the preparations necessary for 
passing the river there'. Ventidius got forty days by 
this means, which he employed in making Silon join 
him from Judaea, with the legions which were quar- 
tered XM3 the other side of mount Taurus, and found 
bunaelf in a cc^dition to giv$ the Parthians a good 
reoepticHi wlien they entered Syria. 

As they saw that tl^ey had not been attacked either 
in passing the river, or afterwards, ^y attributed 
that inactivity to terror and cowardice, and marched 
diitecdy to charge the enemas in their camp, though 
situated very advantageously upon an eminence, not 
doubting but they should soon make tiiemselves ma- 
sters of it, and that without much resistance. They 
were mistaken. The Romans quitted, their camp, 
fell 00 them with unpetaosity, and pushed them with 
the utmost vigour upon the declivity.; and as they 
bad the advantage of t6e ground, and their light- 
armed troops from the to][) of the hill poured showers 
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of darts upon the Parthians, they soon put theas 
disorder, notwithstanding the vigorous resistance they 
laade at first. The slaughter was very great. Pa- 
corus was killed in the battle, and iiis death was fol- 
lowed immediately with the flight of his whole army. 
The vanquished made haste to regain the biidge, n 
order to return into*tbeir own country ; but tlK Ro- 
mans prevented them, and cut the greatest part of 
them in pieces. Some few escaping by flight, retired 
to Antiochus king of Comagena. liiatory observei, 
that this celebrated battle, which so well revenged 
the defeat of Crassus, was foqght exactly on theeama 
day with the battle of Carr© fourteen years before. 

* Ofodes was so struck with the loss of this battle, 
mid tlvs death of his son, that he was almost out of 
his senses. For several days, he neitiier opened his 
mouth, nor took any nourishment. When the ex- 
cess of his grief was a little abated, and would permit 
him to speak, nothing was heard from him but tha 
namo of Pacorus. He imagined that^ he saw him, 
and called to him ; he seemed to discourse with him 
as if he were living, to speak to him, and hear him 
speak. At otlter times he reiAembered that he was 
^ad, and shed a torrent of tears. 

Never was grief more just. This was the most 
fatal blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever re- 
ceived ; nor was the lo^s of the prince less than that 
of the army itself. For he was the most excellent 
character the house of the Arsneidae had ever pro- 
duced, for justice, clemency, valour, and all the qua- 
lities which constitute the truly great prince. He had 
made himself so much beloved in Syria, during the 
little time he resided there, that never did the people 

* Orodes, repenie jUii mnrU et exerciids clade audild, cx doUrre 
in furorem vertitur. Mult is dkhus non alloqui quenquam, non 
cibum mmtrt, vm voeem mittere, ita ut etiam mutus f actus viderctur. 
Post mullos deinde dies, vbi dolor voeem laxaverat, nihil aUud 
qu^lm Pacorum vocabat. Pacorus iili videri, Pacorus audiri vi- 
debatur: cum illo loqui, cum illo ednsistere, Interdum qtmsi amii- 
sum Jiebiliter dolebat, Justin. 
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cxprosB more affection for any of their native sove- 
reigns, than for the person of fois foreign prince. 

when Orodes had a little recovered the dejec- 
tion, into which the deatii of his dear son Pacorus 
had thrown him, he found himself extremely embar- 
rassed about the choice of his successor out of his 
other children. He had thirty* by different women, 
each of whom solicited him in fevour of her own, and 
made use of all the ascendancy she had over a mind 
impaired by age and affliction. At last he deter- 
mined, however, to follow the order of birth, and no- 
minated Phraates, the eldest, and also most vicious 
of them all. He had scarce taken possession of the 
throne, when he caused all his brothers, whom his 
father had by the daughter of Antiochus Eusebes, 
king of Syria, to be murdered, and that only because 
their mother was of a better family than his, and they 
had more merit than himself. The father, who was 
still alive, not being able to avoid professing extreme 
displeasure upon that occasion, that unnatural son 
ordered him also to be put to death. He treated the 
rest of his brothers in the same manner ; and did not 
spare his own son, from the apprehension, that the 
people would set him upon the throne in his stead. 
It was this prince, so cruel towards all his own fa- 
mily, that treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with 
peculiar fovour and clemency. 
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ARTICLE III. 

Abridgment of the history of the kings of Cap- 
padocia, from thg foundation of that kingdom 
to the time when it became a prcmince of the 
Roman emph'e. 

I HAVE spoken in geveral parts of this tiistory of the 
kings of Cappadocia, according as I had occasion, but 
without mentioning either their* beginning or succes- 
sion. I shall here unite in one point of view all that 
relates to that kingdom. 

Cappadocia is a great country*^ of Asia Minor. 

The Persians, under whose dominion it was at first, 
had divided it into two parts, and established two sa- 
trapies or governments in it. Jlie Macedonians, 
into whose possession it fell, suffered those two go- 
vernments to be changed into kingdoms. The one 
extended towards mount Taurus, and was properly 
called Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Major, the •ther 
towards Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, 
or Cappadocia Minor; they were at length united 
into one kingdom. 

Strabo says, that Arjarathes was the first king of 
Cappadocia, but does not mention at what time he 
began to reign. It is probablo, that it was about A.M. 
the time that Philip, father of Alexander the Great, 30+4.^ 
began to reign in Macedonia, and Ochus in Persia. ' 

Upon this supposition Ihe kingdom of Cappadocia 
continued three hundred threescore and sixteen years, 
before it was reduced int6 a province of the Roman 
empire under Tiberius. 

It was governed at first by a long succession of 
kings named Ariarathes, then by kings called Ario- 
barzanes, who did not exceed the third generation ; 
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and at length by the last, Arcbelaus. According to 
Diodorus Siculus, there bad been many kings of 
Cappadocia before Ariaratbes; but as their history 
is almost entirely unknown, 1 shall make no mention 
of it in this place. 

A.M. Aeiauathes I. HerCignedjointlywith his brother 
Ant Holophernes, for whom he hadu particular affection. 
”360. ' Having joined the Persians in the expedition 
A. M. against Egypt, he acquired great glory, and returned 
3653. home laden with honours by king Ochiis. 

^ * Ariarathes TI. son of the»former, had lived at 

A. ivi. peace in his dominions, during the wars of Alexander 
3668. the Great, wboj out of impatience to come to blows 
Ant. J. C. Darius, was unwilling to be delayed by the con- 
quest of Cappadocia, and had contented himself with 
some instances of submission. 

After that prince’s death, Cappadocia, in the 
partition made of the provinces of bis empire by his 
generals, fell to.Eumenes. Perdiccas, to put him 
into possession of it, conducted him thither at the 
head of a powerful army. Ariaratbes on his side 
prepared for a vigorous defence. He had thirty 
ibtSUsand foot and amumerous cavalry. They came 
to a battle. Ariaratbes was defeated and taken pri- 
soner. Perdiccas caused him, with his principal offi- 
cers, to be crucified, and put Eunienes into possession 
of his dominions. 

Aria RATH Es III. After the death of his father, he 
escaped into Armeifia. 

A. M. As soon as he was apprised of the death of Perdic- 
3689. gas and Eamenes, and the employment which other 
■ wars gave Antiocbus and Seleucus, he entered Cap- 
padocia with troops lent him by Ardoates king of 
Armenia. He d^ea^d" Amyntas, general of the 
Macedonians, drove him out of the country, and re- 
asceaded the throne of his ancestors. 

A. M. AaiAKNES, bis eldest son, succeeded him. He 

3720 . Mtered into mi alliance with Antiocbus Theos, king 
AntJ.C. 

284. 


Plot, in Econen. p.°348. IXod. L zviii. p. <99. 
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of Syria, and married his eldest son to StratOdiefe, tKC'* 
daughter of the same Antiochus. He, hi^d so great 
• an affection for this son, that lie made him his col- 
league in the kingdom. 

Ahiarathes IV. liaving reigned alone after the 
death of his father, left his dominions, when he died, 
to his son i>f the samd name with himself, who was at 
that lime very young. 

ArtarathlsV. He married Antiochis, daughter A.M, 
of Antiochus the Great, an artful princess, who find- 
*ing herself liarren, had recourse to imposture. She 190, 
deceived her husband, and ma^e him believe that 
she had two sons, one of whom wa? called Ariara- 
thes, and the other * Holophernes. Her barrenness 
ceasing some time after, she had two daughters, and 
then one son, who was named Mithridates. She con- 
fessed the fraud to her husband, and sent the elder of 
the supposititious children to be brought up at Rome, 
w'ith a small train, and the other into Ionia. The 
legitimate son took' the name ot Ariaratbes, and was 
educated after the manner of the Greeks. 

Ari ara th es V. supplied hisjather-in-law, Antio- 
chus king of Syria, with troops, *in the war which he 
undertook against the Romans. Antiochus having 
been defeated, Ariarathes sent' ambassadors to 
Rome, to ask pardon of the senate, for having been 
obliged to declare agaiast the Romans in favour of 
his father-in-law. This was granted him, but not 
till after he had been condemnafl to pay, by way of 
expiation of his fault, two hundred talents, that is to 
say, two hundred thousand crowns. The senate af- 
terwards abated him half that sura, at the request of 
Eumenes king of Pergamu^ who bad lately married 
his daughter. 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with 


• Liv, I. xxxTii. n. 40. 1. xxxviii. n. S7, & 30. 

* He i( called «o by Pelybiu*, dnd Oropheme* by Kodoroi 
Siculus. 
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his son-in-law Eumenes, against Pharnaces king of 
Pontus. The Romans, who= had rendered them- 
selves arbiters of the kings of the East, sent am- 
bassadors to negociate a treaty between those three 
princes : but Pharnaces rejected their mediation. 
However, two years after, he was obliged to treat 
with Euinencs and Ariarathes upon conditions suf- 
ficiently hard. 

The latter had a son of his own name, who loved 
him in the most tender manner, which occasioned 
his being surnamed PhiJopator -f for whom he had 
no less affection. He desired to give him proofs 
of it by resigning the kingdom to him, and placing 
him upon the throne during his life. The son, wlio 
bad the utmost affection and respect for a father 
who so well deserved both, could not resolve to 
accept an offer so advantageous in the vulgar opinion 
of men, but one which aimed a mortal wound at so 
good a heart as bis ; and represented to bis father, 
that he was not one of those who could consent to 
reign during the life of him to whom he owed his 
being. Such examples of moderation, generosity, 
disinterestedness, and sincere affection for a father, 
are the more extraordinary, and the more to be ad- 
mired, as in the times of which we are npw relating 
the history, inordinate ambition respecflid nothing, 
and boldly violated the most sacred ties of nature 
and religion. 

^8 ' Ariarathes VI. sVrnamed Philopator, reigned after 
Ant J. C. his father’s death, and was an excellent prince. As 
162. soon as he ascended the throne, he sent an embassy 
Rome, to renew the alliance his father had con- 
acted with the Romans, which he found no dif- 
;ulty to* obtain. He applied himself very closely 
the study of philosophy, from whence Cappa- 
cia, which, till then, had been unknown to the 
reeks, became the residence of many learned men, 

Diod. in Ecbg. 1. xxxi. p. 865. 
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Demetrius, king of Syria, had a sister, whom Ari- 
arathes refused to espouse, lest that alliance should 
give offence to tlie Romans. The refusal extremely 
]>rejudiced Demetrius against the king of Cappa- 
docia. He soon found an occasion to be revenged, 
by supplying Holophernes with troops, who pretended 
to be the brother of * Ariarathes, expelled him from 
the throne, and after that violence reigned tyranni- 
cally. He put many to death, confiscated the estates 
of the greatest noblemen, and even* plundered a 
temple of Jupiter, which had been reverenced by the 
people from time immemorial,* a«d had never suffered 
such a violation before. Apprehending a revolution 
which his cruelty gave him reason to expect, he 
deposited * four hundred t.dents with the inhabitants 
of Priene, a city of Ionia. Ariarathes had taken 
refuge at Rome, to implore aid of the Romans. 

The usurper sent his de|)uties thither also. The 
senate, according to the usual moirvcs of their policy, 
decreed that the kingdom should be divided between 
the two brothers. 

Ariarathes found a more r^ady and more effee- a. M. 
tual protector in the person of Attains king of Per-, 384 - 5 . 
gamus, who signalized the beginning of his reign 
by re-establishing this unfortunate prince upon the 
throne of his ancestors. Ariarathes, to revenge him- 
self on the usurper, willed to compel the inhabitants 
of Priene to deliver into his hayds the four hundred 
talents Holophernes had left \tith them. They op- 
posed that demdnd, with pleading the inviolable 
faith of deposits, which w'ould not admit their giv- 
ing up that sum to any one whosoever, during the 
life of the person who had confided it to their keep- 
ing. Ariarathes had no regard to so just a repre- 
sentation, and laid waste their lands without mercy; 
notwithstanding which, so considerable a loss did 

Diod. in Excerpf. p. 334, & 33$. 

Four hundred thousand crowns. 
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flot ioddce them to violate the fidelity they thought 
tiMjinselves obliged to observe in regard to him, who 
bad CQofijed that deposit with them. 

Hoiophernes had ''retired to Antioch, where he 
j^pad in a conspiracy with the inhabitants of that 
city against Demetrius his benefactor, whose place 
be had conceived hopes of 'Supplying. The con- 
^iracy was discovered, and Hoiophernes imprisoned. 
Demetrius would have put him to death directly, if 
he had not jidged it more advisable to reserve him, 
in order to make use of him afterwards in the preten- 
sions he had upon Cappadocia, and the design he 
had formed of dethroning and destroying Ariarathes ; 
but he was* prevented by the plot contrived against 
him by the three kings of Egypt, Pergamus, and 
Cappadocia, who set Alexander Bala upon the throne 
in his stead. 

A. M. * Ariarathes aided the Romans against Aristonicus, 

Ant* C possessed himself of the kingdom of Perga- 

129^ ■ mus, and perished in that war. 

He left six children, whom he bad by Laodice. The 
Romans, in gratitude for the father’s services, added 
Lycaonia and Cilicitt to their dominions. Laodice, 
who was regent during the minority of those six 
princes, apprehending tbe'^S of her authority when 
they should be of a^e to reigh, poisoned five of them 
the same year their father died. She would have 
treated the sixth in the same manner, if the vigilance 
of relations had n6t removed him from the fury of 
tiut UQoatbral mother. The people set him upon the 
l&rooe, after having destroyed that cruel murderess 
ttfher c^dren. » 

A.M. ^ ABi AkATHEsVII. ^ He mmiad another Laodice, 
Mithirid^tes EiumtpFy^j^'ht^ two sons by 
AaiA^THis Vlli. and Abiabathes IX. 
His brother-in-law caused him to be murdered by 


* Jinlin. L xxzr. c. 1. 
^ U. 1. xzzrni. c. 1. 


'Justin. 1. xxxvii. c. 1. 
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Gordius, one of his subjects. Laodice afterwards 
married Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who imme- 
diately took possession of Cappadocia. Mithridates 
sent an army thither, drove out the garrisons of Ni- 
comedes, and restored the kingdom to his nephqw, 
the son of the same Ariarathes, whom lie had caused 
to be assassinated. 

AriarathesVIII. had scarce ascended the throne, 
when Mithridates pressed him to recall Gordius from 
banishment, with design to rid himself pf the son by 
* the same assassin who had killed the father. That 
young prince shuddered at tlje proposal, and raised 
an army to oppose the violence *of his uncle. Mith- 
ridates being unwilling to decide his measures by the 
hazard of a battle, chose rather to draw Ariarathes to 
a conference, in which he assassinated him, with a 
dagger concealed for that purpose, in the view of the 
two armies. He set his own son of only eight 3jears 
of age in his place, caused him tq be called Ariara- 
thes, and gave him Gordius for his governor. * The 
Cappadocians, not being able to bear the oppression 
of the lieutenants of Mithridates, rose in arms, called 
in Ariarathes, the late king’s brother, from Asia, and 
placed him upon the throne. 

Ariarathes IX. Soon after his return, Mithri- 
dates attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the king- 
dom. That young prince’s grief brought a disease on 
him, of which he died soon after. Mithridates had 
re-established his son upon the Arone. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that 
Mithridates, being in possession of Cappadocia, might 
fall upon his dominions,#et up an infant of eight years 
of age, to whom he also gave the name of Ariarathes, 
and sent deputies to the Romans to demand the kihg- 
dom of his father in his name. Queen laodice his 
wife went expressly to Rome to support the imposture, 
and to testify that she had had three sons by Aria- 
rathes VII. of whom this,^ which she produced, wat 


Juitin. I. rfxviii. c. 2. 
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the last. Mithridates, on his side, ventured to have 
assurances ^J^ade by Gordius, fhat this son, whom he 
had placed upon the throne, was the son of that Aria- 
rathes who had been killed in the war against Ari- 
stonicus. What times were these! what a series is 
here of frauds and impostures ! The Roman people 
saw through them ; and in order'hot to support them 
on either side, decreed that Mithridates should re- 
nounce Cappadocia, which for the future should enjoy 
its liberty, and govern itself as it thought proper. 
But the Cappadocians sent to Rdlne to declare that 
liberty was insupportaWe to them, and to demand a 
king. We may justly be astonished at the taste of a 
people, who could prefer slavery to liberty ! But 
there are nations to which the monarchical is better 
adapted than the republican government ; and there 
are few who are wise enough to make a moderate use 
of perfect and entire liberty. The Cappadocians 
elected, or rather received from the Romans, Arjo- 
barzanes for their king, whose family was extinct at 
the third generation. 

Ariobarzanes I,* This new prince did not enjoy 
his dignity in peace. Mithraas and Bagoas, generals 
■ of Tigranes, drove him out of Cappadocia, and esta- 
blished there Ariarathes, son of Mithridates. The Ro- 
mans caused Ariobarzanes to be re-instated. He was 
expelled some time after by aa army sent by Mithri- 
dates into Cappadoc^ia in favour of his son. Sylla, 
having obtained great advantages over Mithridates, 
compelled him to abandon Cappadocia. Some time 
after, ^t the instigation of that prince, Tigranes in- 
vaded that kingdom, and carried olT thr^ hundred 
thousand nien, to whom he gave lands in Armenia, 
aoiyrlaced a considerable number of them in the city 
of Tjgranocerta. Ariobarzanes, who had escaped to 
Rome before the invasion, was not restored till Pom- 
pey had put an end to the war with Mithridates. 


.* Appian. in Mithrid. p. 17C, Ac. Justin. 1. xxxviii. c. 3. 
Plat, in Sylla. 




Ariobarzakes II. ^Pompey had considerably en- A. M. 
larged the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he re* 
placed him on the throne of Cappadocia. His son ‘ 
succeeded to all that great inheritance, but did not 
keep it long. He was killed some time before 
Cicero went to conimand in Cilicia. The prince 
who reigned at that time was Ariobarzanes III. grand- 
son of Ariobarzanes I. 

Ariobarzanes III. Cicero, upon quitting Rome, A. M. 
had received orders to favour and protect Ariobar- 3955. 
zanes with all possible care, as a prince whose wel- 
fare was dear to the senate Aid people ; a glorious 
testimonial, which had never before been granted to 
any king. Cicero punctually executed the order of 
the senate. When he arrived in Cilicia, Ariobar- 
zaties was menaced with being killed, as his father 
had been. A conspiracy was on foot against him, 
in favour of his brother Ariarathes, The latter de- 
clared to Cicero, that he had no *part in that plot : 
that indeed he had been earnestly soliorted to accept 
the kingdom, but that he had always been infinitely 
averse to such thoughts, during Jhe life ofhis brother; 
who, it seems, had no issue. Cicero employed the 
authority of his office, and all the influence his high 
reputation gave him, to dispel the storm with which 
the king was threatened. His •endeavours were suc- 
cessful ; he saved the Icing’s life and crown by his 
resolution, and a generous disinterestedness, which 
rendered him inaccessible to 311 the attempts that 
were made to corrupt his integrity,. and to seduce him. 

The greatest danger came from tht high priest of Co- 
mana. There were two principal cities of that name, 
the one in Cappadocia, and the other in the kingdom 
of Pontus.' They were consecrated to Bellona, and 
observed almost the same ceremonies in the worship 


* Cic. Epist. 2 & 4. I. XV. ad Famil. & £pUt. 20. I. ?. ad Attic, 
c Strabo, I. xii. p. 535, & 557. 

♦ Ariobarzanes oper^ med viiit, regnat 'Ey comihoetmic* 

toritate, et qmdproditonhmejus non modi 

rcv, prxlfui, regcm^ regnu^que sen-avi. Cic. Epiit, 20. 1. v. ad Attic. 
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of that goddess. The one was formed opoii the mo- 
del of the Uther ; that of Pont&s upon that of Cappa- 
docia. It is hf the latter we speak in this place. 
The temple of that goddess was endow ed with great 
estates, and served by a vast number of persons, un- 
der the authority of a pontiff, a man of great influ- 
enccy and so considerable, that the king alone was his 
superior : he was generally of the blood royal. His 
dignity was for life. Strabo st^ys, that in his time 
there were above six thousand persons consecrated 
to the service of the temple of Cdmana. It tvas that 
.which made the high, priest so powerful ; and* in the 
time of which vVe speak, might have occasioned 
a very dangerous war, and involved Ariobarzanes 
in great difhculties, had he thought proper to 
defend himseif by force of arms, as it was be- 
lieved he would ; for he had troops, both horse 
and foot, ready to take the field, with great funds to 
pay and subsist tliem. But Cicero, by his prudence, 
prevailed upon him to retire out of the kingdom, 
imd to leave Ariobarzanes in the peaceable posses- 
sion of it. 

During the civil war between Cmsar and Pompey, 
4.ripbarzanes marched with some troops to the latter, 
who were present at the battle of Pharsalia. This, no 
doubt, was the reason that Cassar laid Ariobarzanes 
tinder contribution. It is certain that he exacted 
very considerable spms of money from him ; '' for 
that prince represented to him, that it would be 
ipipossible for hfpi to pay them, if I'harnaces con- 
tinued to plunder Cappadocia. Cmsar was then in 
Egypt, from whence be set 6\it to reduce Pharnaces 
ip refspn. He passed through Cappadocia, and made 

f Ci?, I, iii. Hirt.de Bell. Alex. 

* bellum in Cappadocia concitdirtur, si saccrchs 

armii 9e fquod^acturwi pulabaturj defendent, adoiescens rt eijuituiu 
it peditp,^ €t ptcunii paraius, et toio, iis qui novari aliqiiid vole^ 
hmttperfcci ut i rtgno ille disd^dart , rtxqnc sint tuihuUu ac sinr 
4tic/ori>a/e auke n^uum cum di^piitate ohti-^ 

4. lib. xf. ai Faoiii. 
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such regulations there, as imply that Ariobarzanes 
and his brother kept bp no very good ugderstanding 
with each other, and entirely subjec^d the latter to 
the authority of the former. After Ca;sar had con- 
quered Pharnaces, ' he gave part of Cilicia and Ar- 
menia to Ariobarzanes. 

^ This mild treatment gave the murderers of Csesar A. M. 
reason to believe, that the king of Cappadocia would 
not favour their party. He did not openly declare "42. 
against them ; but he refused to enftr into their al- 
liance. This coilTluct gave them a just distrust of 
him, so that Cassius thought 4 incumbent upon him 
not to spare him. He attacked him,* and having taken 
him prisoner, put him to death. 

Ariarathes X. By the death of Ariobarzanes, 
the kingdom of Cappadocia fell tb his brother 
Ariarathes. The possession of it was disputed 
with him by Sisinna, the eldest sofl of Glaphyra, 
wife of Archelaus, high priest of Bellona, at Comana, 
in Cappadocia. This Archelaus wa^ the grandson 
of Archelaus, a Cappadocian by nation, and general 
of an army in Greece for Mithridates against Sylla. 

He abandoned the party of Mithridates in the second 
war, as we shall relate in the twenty-third book, and 
Joined the Romans. ‘ He left one son, named also 
Archelaus, who married Berenice, queen of Egypt, 
and was killed six months after in a battle. He 
had obtained a very honourable dignity from Pom- 
pey, which was the high priesthood of Comana in 
Cappadocia. His son Archelaus possessed it aftei* 
him. He married Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary 
beauty, and had two s^s by her, Sisinna and Arche- 
iaiis. ''The first disputej^ the kingdom of Cappado- A. M. 
cia with Ariarathes who possessed it. Mark Antony 
was the judre of this difference, and determined it 41/ ^ 
in favour of Sisinna. What became of him is not 

• Dio. 1. xlii. p. 183. ♦ Dio. 1. xWii. p. 346. 

t Sirab. I. xii. p. 338. Dio. I. xxxix. p. 116. 

* Appian. de Beil. dr. I. t. *p. 675, 
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A,M. koown; history only tells us,, that Ariarathes rcas- 
Ab^ J*C the'lhr^ne.' Five or six years after, Mark 

jg ■ ' Antony expelled him, ‘ and established Archelaus, the 
_ - second son of Glaphyra, in his stead. 

Archelaus. That prince b^Mme very povver- 
AoiJ.'c, fnl. He expressed his gratitude '^to Mark Antony 
31. by joining him with good troops at the battle of 
Actinm. He was so fortunate, notwithstanding that 
conduct, as t^ escape the resentment of Augustus. 
He was suffered to keep possession of Cappadocia, 
and was almost the only one treated with so much 
favour. t 

A..M. ' * He assisted Tiberius to re-establish Tigranes in 

Ani^/'c obtained of Augustus, Armenia Minor, 

30/ ’ and ;a great p|irt of Cilicia. Tiberius rendered him 
great services with Augustus, especially when his 
subjects brought accusations against him before that 
prince. He Resided his cause himself, and was the 
occasion of his gaining it. Archelaus fixed his re- 
sidence in tht island of Eleasis near the coast of 
Cilicia, and having married Pythodoris, the widow of 
Polemon king of Pontus, he considerably augmented 
his power. For as the sons of Polemon were infants 
at that time, he had undoubtedly the administration 
of their kingdom jointly with their mother. 
iuM. His reign was very long and happy : "but his latter 
c unfortunate, and his misfortunes were the 

- consequence of Tiberius’s revenge. That prince, who 
saw ytitllb pain, that'' Caius and Lucius, the sons of 
grandsons of Augustus, and his sons by 
were raised by jlegrees above him;* to 
'avhid g|ivii)g umbrage to the two young Csesars, and 

Dio. li xlix. p. 41 [. ^ Plut in Anton. 944. 

An^Kj, 1. X?. c. 5. Dio. I. liv. p. 526. Suetoib in 
Dio. 1. Wii. p. 614. 5trab. 1. xiv. p. 671, & 1. xii. 

* Bb, io;{iXcorpt. p. 662. Sueton. in Tib. c. x. Veil. Paterc. 
l.ii.c.m 

sum oriaUiwn ju:!etium obstaret initiUt diuimulatd 
'0imi sm^ emmeatum db saccro aiqut codem vitric9 acqui- 
.MmH 4 e 0 dHmaHmclaborumpetiiL Pf terc. 1. ii. c. 99* 
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to spare himself the mortification of bein^ witness to 
their aggrandizement, demanded and obtained per- 
mission to retire to Rhodes, under preJgxlMiat he had 
need of repose for the re-establishment of his health. 

His retreat was considered as a real banishment, and 
people began to Idglect him as a person in disgrace, 
and did not helieve*it safe to appear his friends. 
^During his stay at Rhodes, king Archelaus, .who wa^ 
not at a great distance from thence, residing generally 
at fEleusis, paid liim no honours, forg(jtting the great 
obligations he had to him. It was not, says Tacitus^ 
out of pride or haughtiness^ but by the advice of 
Augustus’s principal friends, wffo believed the amity 
of Tiberius dangerous at that time. On the contrary, A. M. 
when young Caius Cassar, appointed governor of the 
East, was sent into Armenia by Augustijs, to appease ^12/ ' 
the troubles of that country, Archelaus, who looked 
upon him as the future successor to the empire, 
paid him all kind of honours, ^nd distinguished 
himself by the zeal with which he paid his court to 
him. Politicians are often mistaken '’In their con- 
jectures, for want of a clear insight into futurity. It 
would have been more consisttftit with prudence and 
wisdom in Archelaus to have observed such a conduct 
as would have been agreeable to each of the princes, 
who might both arrive at the empire. Something 
of this nature is obseijved of Pomponius | Attieus, 
who during all the divisions, with which the republic 

Rex Archelaus quinquagesimwn an^m Cap^adodj 
invms Tiberio, (juod cum Rfiodi agentem nullo officio 
id Archelaus per superbiam omiserat, sed ah ilUitnii 
^ quia Jiorente Caio Ccmire, mi§^oquc ad ra Orientis, innua Titmi 
amicitia credebaiur. Tacitr^Annal. 1. ii.c,,4'2, 

t Eleusis was but six leagiMes distant from Rhodes. Strao. 

1. xiv. p. 651. • ^ 

I Hoc quale sU,fucilius existirnahit is, quijudicare potent quanta 
sit sapient ice, eorum retinere usum benewlentianuptOf \ tntot* 
maxiuica uin rei'urn non solum eimulatio, sed obtrectatio 
cedebat, quantamfuU incidere necesse inter Qaarem aiWlMtanmSt 
cum se uterque pi incipem non solum^ ^bis Bomana ted dftbit 
I'um esse cuperet, Coro. Nep. in Attic, c. xx» 
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torn at.dlfferent times, always Icnew how to ren- 
det himself agreeable to tho hteacis of both parties. 

Tiberius nifbr forgot' the injurioos preferenoe that 
bad been given to his rival, w'hich was the more 
offensive to him, as it argued an ungrateful dis- 
position in Archelaus. He made him highly sen- 
Aa.Dom.#ihle of this when he became'' master. Archelaus 
I#, was cited to Rome, a* having endeavoured to excite 
troubles in the province. Livia wrote to him, and, 
svitbout dissembling the emperor’s anger, gave him 
hopes of pardon, provided he cirme in person to de- 
mand it. This was ee snare laid for draw ing him 
dot of his kingdom. The *king of Cappatlocia 
eidter did not perceive it, or dared not to act as if 
he did. He set out for Rome, was very ill received 
Tiberius, end saw himself shortly after proceeded 
against as a criminal. Dion assures us, that Arche- 
kns, depressed witti age, was generally believed to 
have lost his reason ; but that in reality he was per- 
fectly in his ^nses, and counterfeited the madman, 
because he saw no other means of saving his life. 
The senate passed no sentence against him : but age, 
the gout, and, more than those, the indignity of the 
treatment he was made to suffer, soon occasioned his 
death. He had reigned two and fifty years. After 
bis death, Cappadocia was reduced into a province of 
the Roman empire. > 

This kingdom was very pow^erful. The revenues 
of Cappadocia were so considerable when Archelaus 
th£t Tiberius thought himself able, from his 
nmlwqunitioo^ to abate the half of a tax he had 
cBitSed to be levied. He 'Oven gave that province 
spnoe relief) and would not exact from it all the duties 
R had paid the last king. 

' ‘Wi, vei, ti intelligere videretur, vim meiutm, in 

: exoftus^ immiti i prindpt, et mox acewatu* ii 
iipil at trimma, fue Jmgebantur, ted emgare, mtul fetm 
et,jpitt.ragiim‘afia, na^ wfima, molita mt, fatem vita 
TackiAnn. L ii. c. 42. 
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The kings of Cappadocia generally resided at Mi- 
zaca, " a city situate a1> the foot of the mountain Ar- 
gea, and wliich was governed by the la^^ot *Ch8fon- 
das. This city was built upon the riverJVIclas, which 
empties itself into the Euphrates. A king of Cappai* 
docia, whom Strabo calls siin()ly Ariaratlics, uitliout 
mentioning the time«when he lived, having tilled up 
the mouths of this river, it overflowed all the neigh- 
bouring country; after which he caused small islands to 
he made in it, after the manner of the Cjcladcs, where 
he passed part of his life in puerile tliversions. The 
river broke the dams of its ipouths, and the wattrs 
returned into their channel. T^ie Euphrates having 
received them, overflowed, and did incrediltle da- 
mage in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who inhabited 
Phrygia, suffered also great losses by tli|t inundation, 
for which they insisted upon being made amends. 
They demanded three hundred talents of the king of 
Cappadocia, and made the Romans their judges. 

Cappadocia abounded with horses, asses,* and 
mules. It was from thence the horse.^were brought 
so particularly allotted for the use of the emperors, 
that the consuls themselves w«re forbidden to have 
any of them. It furnished also a great number of 
slaves! and false witnesses. The Cappadocians were 
reported to accustom themselves to tlie bearing of 
torments from their infancy, and to put one^ ano- 
ther to the rack and other methods of torture, in or- 
der to inure themselves against the pains their, falw 
witness might one d^ expose them to suffar. Tfa^ 
people exceeded the Greek nation in perjury, * fljtfiP 
the latter had carried tljat vice to a great height, tt 
we may believe Cicero, who ascribes to them the ha?* 
ing made this manner of 5J)eaking common amoi^t 

‘ Strab. l.lcii. p. 537, 539. PliaUfg. I. iii, C. M. 

SchoK Persii. > Cic. pro Flac. n. 9, 10. 

- Thia Charoodaa waa a cekbrafod le|^alar of <?wcia,lilfc! 

ior, of whom montionhaa been mada., 
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Jj^Mn ; ff Lend me your eyidence, and I will pay you 

, C^ppacfdci^ generally speaking, was far from be- 
i|)g a country of great geniuses and learned men. It 
ibts produced, however, some very celebrated authors. 
^,^0 and Pausanias are of that number. It was 
.y^lieved especially, that the Cpppadocians were very 
unfit for the professfon of orators ; and it became a 
,proverb, that a *rhAorician of that countrj^ was as 
• hard to be found as a white raven or a flying tortoise. 

Basil and S. Gregory .Naziar^^en are exceptions to 
.that rule. 

Da mihi tistmonium mutmm^ 

' ©arrov srjv >\,svk8s KO^oLKas '/tfyjvoia're 
%i}^e7v, ^ SoKiiJ^ov pijropa KaTrtu'a^kijv. 
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